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TWELFTH    MEETING 


OF   THE 


Canadian  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction. 

Hamilton,  Ont.,  September  22nd  to  25th,  1911 


The  Twelfth  Canadian  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  opened 
in  the  Court  House,  Hamilton,  on  Friday  afternoon,  September  33,  1911, 
at  3.30  p.m.  Mr.  J.  T.  Middleton,  Sheriff  of  Wentworth  County,  pre- 
siding. There  was  an  attendance  of  nearly  two  hundred  representatives 
of  the  various  Charities  and  Social  Movements  of  the  day,  and  interest  in 
the  proceedings  was  sustained  throughout. 

A  Civic  Welcome. 

CoNTKOLLEE  CooPEE,  ou  behalf  of  the  Mayor  and  City  Council,  ex- 
tended greetings  to  the  delegates.  In  welcoming  you  to  Hamilton,  he  said, 
I  extend  to  you  this  city's  warmest  welcome,  and  there  are  differences  in 
welcomes.  We  have  many  different  Conferences  which  come  from  time 
to  time — ^we  are  glad  to  see  them  all,  but  to  you  we  extend  our  most  cordial 
vvelcome,  because  we  know  of  your  work  and  the  work  you  have  done  through 
your  affiliated  societies  in  Hamilton.  We  know  of  the  work  which  is  being 
done  by  Mr.  Sheriff  Middleton,  and  we  are  proud  that  he  is  President  of 
your  organization.  I  could  not  pass  by  without  speaking  of  the  Children's 
Aid  Society,  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Homes,  and  similar  institutions,  and  con- 
gratulating my  good  friend  Adam  Brown  on  the  noble  work  which  he 
has  done  in  the  City  of  Hamilton.  We  realize  that  the  work  which  this 
Society  has  done  in  Hamilton  you  are  doing  throughout  the  breadth  of 
Ontario  and  Canada.  You  are  sowing  good  seed  every^^here  and  bringing 
forth  the  same  fruit  in  other  places  that  this  Society  and  kindred  Societies 
are  doing  here.  The  noblest  work  that  one  can  be  engaged  in  is  not  only 
that  of  uplifting  humanity,  keeping  those  who  are  in.  the  narrow  path  still 
in  that  path,  but  trying  also  to  guide  back  those  who  have  wandered  from 
it.  We  welcome  you  to  Hamilton,  realizing  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  in- 
crease our  police  force  while  you  are  here,  and  with  our  whole  heart  we 
welcome  you  and  say  to  you  "Here  is  our  City;  take  anything  you  like 
but  leave  us  our  good  old  Mountain." 
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Dr.  Davy's  Address 

Dr  Parker  Davy  as  Chairman  of  the  Civic  Reception  Committee, 
also  welcomed  the  Conference.  He  said:  In  the  medical  profession  for 
many  years,  I  am  afraid  also  in  the  methods  of  this  organization,  work  was 
commenced  at  the  wrong  end,  and  the  chief  object  of  existence  was  to 
cure  disease,  but  tlnngs  are  clianging,  and  the  great  men  loading  in  Science 
to-day  are  seeking  for  methods  of  prevention  of  disease  rather  than  directing 
their  thoughts  to  the  cure  of  disease  after  it  ha,s  arrived,  and  I  am  o-lad  to  see 
that  you  are  looking  more  to  the  prevention  of  crime,  of  feeble-mindedness 
of  tlie  going  astray  of  the  youn-,  rather  than  the  care  of  them  after  they 
have  gone  astray,  or  have  become  feeble-minded  or  destitute  I  tbink 
that  IS  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  such  prob- 
lems are  discussad  in  this  Convention  to-day.  We  are  seeking  how  to  bring 
the  child  up  in  health  and  strength  by  providing  liim  with  public  plav- 
grounds.  If  I  had  my  way,  I  would  never  allow  a  Jiouse  to  be  built  or 
occupied  by  any  family  that  had  not  its  o\vn  private  playground  around 
the  house  Itself.  I  think  that  is  a  great  object  to  be  desired,  a  great  cure 
for  many  of  our  City  problems.  Our  convicts,  our  drunkards,  our  immoral 
young  men  and  women  do  not,  as  a  rule,  come  from  the  country.  They 
come  from  the  city.  They  are  made  in  the  city;  they  grow  up  in" the  city, 
and  why  is  it.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  life  with  nature,  as  the  country 
people  have  it,  with  the  sky  above  them,  and  the  trees  and  flowers  and 
fields  around  them,  tends  to  bring  up  children  in  right  living,  and  it  is 
only  after  they  come  to  the  city,  where  nature  is  shut  out,  that'we  find  so 
much  crime  developing. 

In  the  matter  of  the  treatment  of  the  inebriate,  I  think  we  are  a  long 
way  from  the  solution  of  that  problem.  The  inebriate  needs  the  freah  air 
rather  than  the  gaol,  the  doctor  rather  than  the  policeman.  If  we  are 
going  to  do  him  any  good  we  must  get  him  away  from  the  city  under 
proper  supervision  and  restore  him  to  health  before  we  can  make  him  an 
economic  factor  in  public  life.  I  think  that  the  Prison  Farm  Problem  is  a 
step  m  the  right  direction.  If  we  could  put  offenders  on  the  farm,  where 
thoir  natural  nerve  force  could  be  rej^red  and  they  could  be  made  to  earn 
their  own  living  and  be  a  help  to  their  families  left  behind,  we  would  be 
doing  a  groat  good  to  the  State  at  large. 

Committee  on  Organization. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Dougherty,  of  Hamilton,  seconded  by  Mr  A 
Chevalier,  of  Montreal,  the  following  Committee  on  Organization,  Time 
and  Place  for  Xcxt  Year's  Conference,  was  appointed :— Pufus  D  Smith 
Montreal:  J.  H.  McMenemy,  Hamilton;  Frank  Kerr,  Winnape<T-  Chief 
Slemin,  Bmntford  :  C.  A.  Murton,  Hamilton;  Mrs.  O'SulIivan,  Toronto- 
Jos.  Saunders.  Ix)ndon;  Finlay  Spencer,  Toronto;  Dr.  Helen  MacMurchv 
Toronto;  John  Keane,  Ottawa. 


Charities  and  Correction. 


PKESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 


The  Peesident,  Mr.  Sheriff  Middleton,  then  delivered  his  address  aS 
follows : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen : — 

The  objects  of  the  Conference  are  to  bring  into  closer  relation- 
ship the  many  woirkere  who  are  engaged  in  caring  for  neglected 
and  unfortunate  classes  in  the  community.  It  includes  within  the  range 
of  its  discussion  every  phase  of  philanthropic  work,  the  safe-guarding  of 
children,  the  custodial  care  of  the  feeble-minded,  the  sick  and  insane,  the 
reformation  of  criminals  and  drunl^ards,  discipline  in  prisons  and  other 
public  institutions,  the  relief  of  distress  and  poverty  in  sucli  a  way  as  to 
avoid  pauperism — ^in  fact  ever3rthing  that  affects  the  welfare  of  those  who 
are  dependent  upon  their  fellows  for  assistance  or  support. 

I  desire  to  touch  briefly  on  and  of  subjects,  only  offering  a  few  sug- 
gestions hoping  we  may  reach  the  hearts  and  lives  of  ourselves,  and  those 
we  are  here  to  confer  over.  The  best  thinking  of  men  has  failed  to  reform 
the  world  very  fast.  Why?  Because  the  thinking  lacks  so  much  of 
action  and  assistance  towards  living  the  life  of  goodwill  to  men. 

The  Bkoken  Home. 

Family  Desertion,  usually  means  cruelty,  suffering  and  disgrace. 
Might  not  some  punishment  be  made  to  fit  this  inhuman  action?  1  saw 
in  the  papers  the  other  day,  that  the  father  of  twelve  children  had  left 
his  family  in  destitution.  This  requires  no  comment,  but  certainly,  some 
action  towards  prevention  or  punishment  by  an  effective  law  to  reach  such 
cases  ought  to  be  found.  I  do  not  forget  that  wives  are  not  always  blame- 
less. As  following  this  may  I  refer  to  laziness  and  drunkenness  being  twin 
evils  that  largely  fill  our  gaols.  The  periodical  inebriate  is  now  admit- 
tedly a  diseased  person.  We  help  the  sick  in  our  Hospitals,  why  not 
these  unf ortunateis ?  The  law  fines  a  drunk, — who  pays  the  fine?  We 
collect  it  from  wife  or  friends.  Yet  we  supply  the  liquor,  and  the  profit 
is  the  public  gain,  the  rake  off  in  Excise  and  License  taxes.  It  is  made 
to  be  drunk.  Why  fine  these  people  if  not  positively  disorderly, — better  a 
useful  term  in  gaol  to  sober  up  and  then   street  work  a?  White  Wings. 

Co^Operation  is  the  foundation  and  purpose  of  this  Conference,  as 
yet  it  has  only  been  Provincial  in  its  efforts,  but  with  representation  from 
Winnipeg  to  Montreal,  we  are  growing  more  and  more  Canadian.  We 
have  now  people  of  other  lands  to  reach  and  teach  our  ways,  and  I  trust 
our  ideas  are  right  and  proper.  In  the  old  days  of  years  gone  by,  the 
Immigration  was  limited  to  a  few  Nationalities,— to  sturdy  settlers,  strong 
and  willing  to  fell  the  forest,  and  find  homes  and  fields  to  cultivate.  They 
were  the  makers  of  this  now  wonderful  country  of  Canada,  reaching  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  its  millions  of  acres  waiting  for  the 
plough,  and  the  people  to  reap  the  millions  of  bushels  of  grain.     Settlers 
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are  going  to  our  great  West,  to  become  wealthy,  liealthy,  happy  and  con- 

1"  Cities       "       "  ^^'"  °''^"'  "'^  ''''  ''  ^"^  ^-'-  an'/es^ecial^ 

FoREiGx  Born  Prisoners." 

Then  tliere  is  the  rougher  untrained  element,  who  must  be  held  in 
check,  and  also  a  proportion  of  the  criminal  class,  but  of  these  possibly 
tlieir  nunibei^  are  over-estimated.  Take  for  instance  oair  -aol  exped- 
ience in  Hamilton  and  Wentworth  county  for  1910  as  to  forei-n  born 
pnsoners.     Australia  2,  one  Insane;  Annenian  3;  Austria  4;  China  8 

JZ  P't'^7^  f''  ^4"^^!^°^;  ^^'^^'^  3,  one  Insane;  Germany  6,  one' 
Insane,-five  drunks:  Hungary  5;  Italy  9,  mostly  wounding:  India  4- 
Macedonia  2,  shooting;  Roumanian  3,  one  Insane;"  Russia  4 ;  Switzerland 
2  one  man  and  one  woman  drunk.  Total  55.  Then  from  the  United 
States  ^-e  Jmd  'i?^  niaking  107:  of  Englisl,,  Scotch  and  Irish  there  were 
294,  a  total  of  401  This  is  not  half  of  our  prisoners,  the  balance  being 
our  own  Canadian  born.  ^ 

Correcting  the  Criminal. 

My  experience  and  observation  has  been  chiefly  with  the  unfortunate 
L'lfecL'llT''       ^^'f'''  ^  ^''''^  ^"^  '^^''  *'  ^^'  ^^''*^'"  "^  correction, 

The  ncy  system  of  dealing  with  prisoners,  through  the  road-making 
Colony  in  ^ew  Ontario,  and  the  planning  of  the  Central  Prison  Farm  at 
(.uelph,  are  emphatically  worthy  of  commendation.  Dr.  Gilmour's  Report 
-l.)10  states,  If  the  woodworking  shop,  the  machine  shop,  tailor  shop 
and  woollen  nnll,  can  ultimately  be  incorporated  as  Industrial  features  of 
the  Cen:tral  Prison  Farm,  T  think  we  would  liave  the  mo^t  complete 
Reformatory  Institution  in  the  worid."  He  reports,  unfortunately,  "that 
the  delinquent  population  of  Ontario  is  increasing,  as  nearly  600  are  held 
m  the  three  penal  settlements,  and  these  are  largely  from  towns  and 
cities,  and  if  he  could  have  the  facilities  he  desires,  manyi  would  b^ 
equipped  and  prepared  for  honest  pursuits."  Let  Dr.  Gilmour  be  supl 
ported  and  encouraged  in  this  great  work.  Fitting  in  with  this,  I  now 
quote  from  Dr.  Bruce  Smith's  Report-"Reformation  should  always  be  the 
point  of  new,  and  not  punishment,  only.  Every  person  who  commits  a 
crimo  IS  not  nec^rily  a  criminal.  Any  law,  which  makes  retaliation  and 
vengeance  its  end  and  regards  punishment  as  synonymous  with  justice,  as 
wrong  in  conception  and  practice,  and  any  reformatory  system  without  the 
indetr-rminate  sentence  is  impossible"  (but  this  has  not  been  worke.1  out 
as  yet).  As  to  Habitual  Criminals,  he  .sa.Y^«  They  require  the  constant 
care  of  the  police,  and  not  only  sncce^^d  in  inflicting  great  ininrv  to  the 

crrZals -''Th'  tr  "\«\^"^^-f  ^«  '^  the  younger  and  less  habitual 
criminals.  The  plan  which  has  been  adopted  in  New  South  Wales 
Australia,  and  ,s  working  mth  such  advant,age,  might  well  be  followed  in 
Canada.    There,  when  three  times  convicted,  the  criminal  is  pl-aced  on  the 
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"Habitual  List"  and  is  kept  in  custody  until  the  Authorities  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  is  really  desirous  of  living  honestly.  Then  he 
is  allowed  out  on  probation,  when  proper  employment  can  be  found  for 
him.  The  criminal  then  becomes  the  Arbiter  of  his  own  fate,  for  if  he 
again  lapses  into  crime,  he  is  at  once  returned  to  prison  for  an  indefinite 
period."  Should  we  not  adopt  this  system?  The  Insane  are  now  con- 
sidered as  wards  of  the  State,  and  cared  for, — W]\j  not  these  Habitual 
Criminals,  who  are  a  continual  menace  to  Society  in  themselves,  and  their 
unfortunate  posterity  ?  The  cost  of  this  would  be  balanced,  largely,  in  the 
saving  of  Police  Officials  and  Court  expenses,  and  of  Judge's  time  with 
repeated  trials  of  criminals  they  know  well  as  incorrigibles.  For  brutal 
acts  of  the  thief  or  the  drunken  ^vife-beater,  some  years  ago  I  mentioned 
the  lash,  properly  applied,  as  to  children  of  larger  growth,  as  a  strong 
factor  towards  checking  them.  It  even  lowers  such  prisoners  amongst 
their  fellows.  No  glory  follows  them,  such  as  accorded  to  the  successful 
burglar.     Our  experience  here  has  brought  no  repeaters. 

Care  foe  the  Childrex. 

The  great  work  of  this  N"ew  Country  is  undoubtedly  the  treatment 
of  the  young,  the  element  of  its  future  progress.  Our  excellent  Public 
School  system,  our  Church  and  Sunday  School  efforts,  are  strong  factors 
in  their  proper  development,  but  is  there  not  a  public  duty  and  respons- 
ibility upon  us  now  clearly  recognized  in  our  Children's  Aid  Societies,  so 
ably  being  organized  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Kelso  and  Ms  thousands  of  willing 
helpers,  giving  their  time  and  money  to  it.  In  this  city  we  have  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  are  active  in  their  assistance  and  care,  their  work 
divided  into  different  departments  on  business  lines,  so  th'at  each  can 
give  attention  to  their  own  Society,  the  whole  being  a  federation  of  mutual 
interest  and  helpfulness.  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  over  this  respons- 
ibility to  public  or  civic  organization  or  control.  "We  would  lose  too  much 
of  the  sweet  influence  of  charity  or  love — ^Charity  is  Love  proven  by  ser- 
vice, care  and  consideration,  by  the  individual  whose  sympathies  are  tluis 
enlisted.  But  three  is  also  room  and  a  demand  for  greater  civic  attention 
to  this  matter.  Our  Civic  Fathers  deserve  credit  for  providing  funds  for 
a  Children's  Shelter — $7,500. — which  ought  to  give  uis  a  suitahle  place, 
convenient  to  the  Juvenile  Court,  and  avoid  the  exposure  of  parents  and 
delinquent  children.  A  good  motherly  mat,ron,  with  an  official  for  a 
husband,. can  readily  detain  and  attend  to  them  for  the  few  days  they  may 
be  held,  instead  of  sending  them  to  gaol,  as  fomierly. 


FAMILY  DESERTIOX. 

Staff  Inspector  George  Kennedy,  head  of  the  Morality  branch  of  the 
Police  Department,  Toronto,  then  read  the  following  paper  on  "Family 
Desertion." 

This  subject  to  which  I  have  been  requested  to  direct  your  attention 
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for  a  short  time  is  one  of  great  consequence  to  the  community  and  the 
State.  "Without  the  family  relation  life  ^vould  not  be  worth  living,  and 
it  is  in  the  home  that  the  foundation  should  be  laid  for  future  usefulness 
in  the  state.  Every  good  government  is  made  up  of  good  men,  the  found- 
ation of  whose  character  has  been  laid  in  the  Home,  therefore,  we  should 
guard  well  the  home  on  whose  foundation  the  whole  social  structure  rests. 
While  marriage  is  in  a  sensa  a  Civil  contract,  it  is  a  relation  divinely 
ordained,  out  of  which  should  flow  the  brightest  anticipations,  the  purest 
affections  and  the  tenderest  memories.  It  should  be  the  corner  stone  of  our 
social  edifice.  I^Iarried  men  and  women  should  so  live  that  the  electric 
light  of  truth  when  turned  upon  them  will  reveal  nothing  but  honour  and 
purity,  and  he  who  would  do  anything  to  mar  their  happiness,  or  intrude 
himself  upon  it,  and  by  his  conduct  break  up  the  happiness  of  a  home, 
commits  a  crime  against  society  that  merits  the  greatest  possible  censure. 

Causes  of  Deseetion. 

In  dealing  with  this  subject  of  family  desertion  let  us  briefly  con- 
sider it  under  three  headings,  namely: — The  Cause,  The  Effect,  The 
Eemedy. 

Chief  among  the  causes  is  indulgence  in  intoxicating  liquor,  where 
the  workman,  instead  of  coming  directly  home  after  his  day's  toil  to  the 
waiting  wife  and  children,  too  oft^n  visits  with  his  fellow  workmen,  the 
saloon,  and  comes  home  with  his  brain  muddled,  his  pocket  empty,  and  in 
a  fault-finding  mood  he  makes  use  of  offensive  and  violent  language,  which 
leads  to  blows  that  fall  upon  the  patient,  defenceless  wife  and  children. 

Another  cause  is  gambling,  betting  on  horse  races,  and  playing  poker 
at  the  card  tables,  thus  squandering  the  money  that  is  required  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  home  and  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Another  cause  is  living  a  double  life  and  having  a  paramour,  spending 
the  time  and  money  that  should  be  spent  for  the  happiness  of  the  home, 
in  lerding  a  licentious  and  degrading  life. 

Another  cause  is  the  unwarranted  and  unnecessary  interference  of 
frieiuls  or  relatives  between  husband  and  wife. 

And  sometimes  a  cynic  of  a  husband  may  quarrel  without  any  cause 
at  all.  There  is  a  Spanish  proverb  which  suggests  to  him  that  has  a  mind 
to  quarrel  with  his  wife,  "to  bid  her  bring  water  to  him  in  the  sunshine," 
inasmuch  as  a  quarrel  inay  be  easily  picked  up  about  the  motes  to  be 
found  in  the  clearest  water. 

In  some  instances,  however,  the  causes  which  load  to  family  desertion 
are  not  always  to  be  found  on  the  side  of  the  husband;  there  is  the  wife 
who  permits  the  fairy  of  discontent  to  enter  the  home,  because  she  cannot 
have  the  fine  dresses  and  the  sociability  that  she  had  before  marriage,  her 
husband's  income  not  warranting  them,  but  she  does  not  consider  that. 
Instead  of  greeting  her  husband,  when  he  returns  from  his  riaily  toil  with 
a  smile  or  kind  word,  it  is  the  nagging  tongue  and  perhaps  an  untidy  home, 
which  leads  him  to  seek  more  congenial  surroundings.  How  much  better 
would  it  be  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  kindne*,  of  which  there  are  so  many 
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beautiful  instances  on  record,  where  the  wife  by  her  sweetness  of  spirit  and 
gentleness  of  conduct  has  won  over  her  husband  from  evil  companions 
and  unworthy  pursuits,  not  by  talking  at  him,  but  by  the  force  o^  her  own 
moral  loveliness  and  the  superior  power  of  her  gentle  example. 


Effect  of  Desertion. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  effect  produced  on  the  home  life  and  the  child- 
ren where  dirunkenness,  quarrelling,  vicious  and  loose  living  are  the  order  of 
the  day.  The  father,  whose  bounden  duty  it  is  to  support  his  wife  and 
family  loses  his  position  tkrough  his  demoralized  and  drunken  habits,  and 
ceases  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  home,  or  deserts  it  entirely,  leaving 
the  burden  of  supporting  a  family  of  probably  5  or  6  children  to  fall  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  poor  heartbroken  mother,  reduced  perhaps  to  a  delicate 
condition  of  health  by  the  illtreatment  of  him  who  should  have  been  her 
protector.  The  mother  is  then  forced  to  go  out  and  work  to  earn  a 
livelihood  for  herself  and  children,  leaving  them  without  proper  supervision 
so  that  they  find  their  way  to  the  street  and  mingle  with  undesirable  com- 
panions :  soon  they  lose  respect  for  parental  authortiy  and  finally  leaveing 
the  home  to  become  easy  victims  of  vice  and  crime  and  find  their  way  either 
to  prison  or  the  Reformatory,  where  they  become  a  burden  on  the  taxes 
of  the  community. 

But  every  cloud  has  a  silver  lining  and  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that 
effective  remedies  are  being  applied  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  things 
just  described,  and  to  eradicate  the  causes  which  breed  poverty  and  crime. 

Among  the  many  beneficent  acts  passed  by  the  Provincial  Legislature 
during  their  last  session  was  one  respecting  the  maintenance  of  wives 
deserted  by  their  husbands,  which  reads  as  follows: — 

"A  married  woman,  deserted  by  her  husband,  may  summon  him 
before  a  Police  Magistrate,  or  two  Justices  of  the  Peace,  who  upon  proof  of 
service  of  the  summons  and  whether  or  not  the  husband  appears,  if  satis- 
fied that  the  husband  being  able,  wholly  or  in  part,  to  maintain  his  family, 
has  wilfully  refused  or  neglected  to  do  so,  and  has  deserted  his  wife,  may 
order  that  the  husband  shall  pay  to  his  wife,  such  weekly  sum,  not  exceeding 
$10  with  or  without  costs,  as  the  Magistrate  or  Justices  may  consider 
proper,  having  regard  to  his  means  and  to  any  means  the  wife  may  have, 
for  her  support  and  the  support  of  her  family." 

Sub-Sec.  2 : — A  married  woman  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  desert- 
ed within  the  meaning  of  this  Section  when  she  is  living  apart  from  her 
husband  because  of  his  acts  of  cruelty,  or  of  his  refusal  or  neglect  without 
sufiicient  cause  to  supply  her  with  food,  and  other  necessaries  when  able  to 
do  so. 

An  Act  was  also  passed  for  the  better  protection  of  the  children,  where- 
by it  was  made  illegal  for  children  under  15  years  to  enter  a  moving 
picture  show,  unaccompanied  by  an  adult,  as  some  of  the  scenes  depicted 
there  were  considered  to  have  a  baneful  influence  on  the  youthful  mind. 

The  foregoing  legislation  is  a  decided  step  in  advance- 
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In  taking  proceedings  under  Sec.  2i2  of  the  Criminal  Code,  it  had 
to  be  shown  tiiat  a  woman's  health  was  likely  to  he  j>8rmanently  injured, 
or  her  life  endangered  before  tlie  husband  was  criminally  liable. 

In  1909  an  Amendment  was  niade  to  Sec.  292  of  the  Criminal  Code, 
which  reads  as  follows : — 

"Every  one  is  guilty  of  an  indictable  offence  and  liable  to  two  years 
imprisonment  and  to  be  whipped,  who  assaults  or  beats  his  wife,  or  any 
other  female,  and  hereby  causes  her  actual  bodily  harm." 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  in  dealing  \nth  delinquent  husbands, 
is  caused  by  no  provision  being  made  for  funds  to  bring  the  deserter  back 
when  he  skips  to  some  other  part  of  the  coTintry. 

If  I  remember  rightly  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Associated 
Charities  and  a  Sub-Committee  appointed,  which  brought  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  who  promised  to  give  it  due  con- 
sideration. Imt  so  far  as  I  am  aware  no  results  have  been  obtained  in  that 
direction ;  probably  when  the  women  of  our  land  are  entitled  to  vote, 
matters  of  this  kind  will  receive  prompt  attention.  I  believe  if  any  moral 
issue  wa.s  before  the  peopje  that  the  great  majority  of  the  women  would 
be  found  on  the  right  side,  and  that  a  law  would  be  placed  on  our  Statute 
Book  maldng  it  a  Criminal  Offence  for  a  man  to  leave  his  wife  and  live  in 
open  shame  with  another  woman,  or  for  a  man  to  live  with  any  woman  as 
his  wife  to  whom  he  has  not  been  married,  these  things  are  a  reflection  on 
our  Christian  civilization. 

Eemedy  for  Desertion. 

In  applying  remedies  for  domestic  difficulties  in  Toronto,  it  is  only 
when  the  husband  refuses  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  assaults  his 
wife,  that  he  is  brought  into  Court,  and  thus  the  family  and  friends  are 
saved  the  opprobrium  of  a  Police  Court  trial. 

AVhen  a  wife  reports  a  case  of  drunkenness,  ill-treatment  or  non- 
support  on  the  part  of  her  husband,  a  letter  is  sent  requesting  him  to  call 
at  a  given  time,  when  both  sides  are  heard  in  private,  advice  given  and 
suggestions  made  and  in  a  great  many  instances  a  reconciliation  is  effected; 
or  if  it  seems  impossible  for  them  to  live  agreeably  together  an  agreement 
is  drawn  up  and  a  weekly  allowance  is  paid  in  to  the  Police  Department  on 
behalf  of  the  wife,  as  we  find  they  have  better  memories  when  paying  to  us. 
Over  $2,000.00  in  small  sums  pa.ssed  through  the  hands  of  our  Department 
in  1910. 

A\Tien  moral  suasion  fails  to  have  the  desired  effect  on  a  husband  who 
drinks  to  excess  and  ill-treats  his  wife,  as  drink  and  ill-treatment  generally 
go  hand  in  band,  a  warrant  is  issued  for  his  arrest  and  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  ^lagistrate  we  get  a  week's  remand  to  gaol  to  get  the  drink  throughly 
out  of  his  system  and  give  him  time  for  reflection,  which  generally  has  a 
good  effect,  then  he  is  allowed  out  on  his  own  bail,  or  probation  as  it  were, 
from  week  to  week,  when  the  wife  is  requested  to  report  as  to  his  conduct, 
if  he  is  doing  all  right  he  need  not  appear  at  Court  and  bis  case  is  remanded 
till  called  on.     In  ordinary  cases  of  non-support  a  somewhat  similar  pro- 
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cedure  is  adopted  and  the  Magistrate  usually  make?  an  order  for  a  weekly 
allowance,  which  is  generally  paid  through  our  Department,  and  super- 
vision is  kept  over  him  for  a  time. 

It  is  only  when  a  man  has  become  completely  demoralized  and  on  ac- 
count of  brutal  treatment  to  his  wife,  that  he  is  coinimitted  to  prison;  the 
general  public  often  wonder  why  such  men  are  not  sent  to  gaol  before.  In 
gaol  the  man  is  fairly  well  housed  and  fed  and  the  wife  and  children  are  the 
sutferers,  so  that  there  is  not  much  gained  under  present  conditions  in 
sending  men  into  enforced  idleness.  New  methods  are  necessary  in  dealing 
with  habitual  drunkards  and  wife  beaters,  the  repeated  short  sentences 
under  which  they  are  imprisoned,  simply  clean  and  straighten  them  up, 
without  giving  them  time  to  overcome  the  old  habit,  and  unless  they  have 
gained  a  victory  over  self  and  sin  to  go  out  from  prison  to  fall  a  victim 
to  the  old  temptation.  In  cases  where  a  wife  and  family  are  depending 
on  such  men.  for  support  they  shoTild  be  kept  in  prison  until  the  old 
appciite  is  overcome  and  remunerative  employment  should  be  provided 
such  as  putting  in  sewers  and  water  services,  putting  down  streets  anc[ 
sidewalks,  cleaning  streets  etc.,  and  the  earnings  given  to  support  the 
family. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  in  Toronto  about  a  seawall  to  protect 
our  water  front,  why  not  employ  habitual  drunkards  and  wife  beaters  and 
pay  a  reasonable  wage,  which  should  be  given  to  the  wife  and  family. 
Some  one  may  say  we  cannot  permit  Prison  labour  to  compete  with  honest 
industry.  In  answer  I  would  say  that  if  these  men  were  leading  decent 
lives  they  would  be  competing  in  the  labour  market;  when  they  are  in 
Prison  they  are  a  burden  on  the  taxes  of  the  community  and  the  labouring 
man  pays  his  quota  of  the  tax,  better  by  far  make  them  work  at  reraunera- 
iive  employment  which  should  go  to  the  maintenance  of  the  family. 

In  Natal,  South  Africa,  the  Public  Works  Department  employ  all  avail- 
able prison  labor  for  roadmaking  and  sanitary  service  aiul  the  upkeep  of 
public  grounds. 

In  certain  parts  of  Germany  men  convicted  of  failure  to  provide  for 
their  families  are  placed  on  probation  and  employment  secured,  on  condi- 
tion that  they  keep  at  work  and  pay  a  fixed  sum  weekly  to  the  probation 
officer  for  the  support  of  their  families.  If,  instead  of  using  the  proba- 
tion system  to  secure  the  support  of  the  family,  the  negligent  husband  is 
committed  to  jail,  his  family  remains  a  charge  upon  charity  and  the  public 
must  support  him  in  the  institution. 

Have  our  methods  of  dealing  with  these  things  been  in  keeping  with 
the  character,  habits  and  the  social  and  industrial  environment  of  the 
people;  have  we  adapted  ourselves  to  the  new  and  varying  conditions  of 
life,  we  cannot  afford  to  stand  still  in  these  matters,  every  wise  community 
must  seek  to  adapt;  its  prison  methods  to  the  character,  conduct  and  re- 
quirements of  the  people. 

Let  us,  then,  with  courageous  hearts  and  confident  of  ultimate  success 
seek  to  minimize  this  great  evil : 
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Be  strong. 
Wo  are  not  here  to  play,  to  dream,  to  drift; 
We  have  hard  work  to  do,  and  loads  to  lift; 
Shun  not  the  struggle,  face  it,  'tis  God's  gift; 

Be  strong. 
Say  not.  tlio  (hiys  are  evil;  Wlio's  to  blame? 
And  fold  the  hands  and  acquiesce — Oh,  Shame; 
Stand  up,  speak  out,  and  bravely  in  God's  name. 

Be  strong. 
It  matters  not  how  deep  entrenched  the  wrong; 
How  hard  the  battle  goes,  the  day  how  long; 
Faint  not — fi^ht  on ;  to-morrow  comes  the  victor's  song. 


DISCUSSION. 


In  opening  the  discussion,  Mr.  J.  Howard  T.  Falk,  Secretary  of  tlie 
Associated  Charities,  Winnipeg,  said :  One  thing  has  occurred  to  me,  that 
possihly  in  Canada,  as  in  the  United  States,  it  is  not  known  how  prevalent 
wife  desertion  is.  Some  statistics  prepared  showed  that  in  different  socie- 
ties in  the  States  the  cases  of  destitution,  arising  througli  desertion  and 
non-support,  vary  from  7  to  13  per  cent.  Charity  organizations,  social 
workei*s,  all  who  are  working  for  preventive  measures,  are  apt  to  forget 
that  the  number  of  cases  of  any  particular  kind  do  not  all  come  to  organized 
charity,  and  there  may  be  more  cases  that  we  do  not  hear  ol  than  cases 
we  do  hear  of.  There  may  be  ground  for  taking  action  to  try  and  eradicate 
conditions  we  see  a  little  of  probably  in  Canada  to-day,  but  which  are 
steadily  growing  with  the  influx  of  population.  A  writer  says  it  is  im- 
possible to  estimate  the  causes  of  family  desertion.  I  do  not  agree  with 
that.  I  think  after  a  month  or  so  of  close  contact  with  the  wife  and 
children  and  friends  and  relatives  of  the  man  who  has  deserted,  one  can 
form  a  fairly  accurate  estimate  of  what  makes  him  leave  his  home.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  difficult  for  any  Charity  Society  to  ascribe  a  definite 
or  true  cause  for  destitution.  We  have  to  look  back  to  economic  conditions 
often  before  we  find  the  real  cause,  although  there  may  be  such  a  cause 
as  drink  or  immorality  Avhich  may  be  the  obvious  and  immediate  cause. 
What  I  do  think  is  of  primary  importance  in  connection  with  this  matter 
is  that  the.  marriage  ties,  the  most  sacred  tie  which  any  man  can  bind 
himself  by,  should  ]|je  rigidly  observed,  and  the  man  must  be  held  respons- 
ible for  supplying  Tuaterial  support  for  his  children  under  all  circumstances. 
If  he  has  proven  adultery  on  the  part  of  his  wife  I  think  we  may  excuse 
him  from  providing  her  maintenance;  other  than  that,  I  think,  we  must 
hold  him  responsible  for  supplying  the  necessary  means  of  existence. 

The  effects  of  desertion  have  been  touched  on,  and  I  would  like  to  deal 
with  that  phase  of  the  question  in  so  far  as  it  affects  Relief  Societies  and 
other  benevolent  organizations.  I  regret  to  say  that  in  some  towns  and 
cities  it  is  the  custom  to  leave  these  families  severely  alone,  on  the  ground 
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that  it  is  encouraging  desertion  if  you  support  the  wife  and  family  in  the 
absence  of  the  husband.  The  man  may  he  around  the  corner.  On  the  other 
hand,  you  find  assistance  often  given  conditionally,  upon  the  wife  swearing 
out  a-  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  husband.  The  third  and,  perhaps,  the 
most  frequent  method  of  dealing  with  the  deserted  is  to  assist  the  wife  to 
go  out  to  work.  For  the  first,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  cold 
leaving  alone  of  the  family  is  cruel  and  disastrous.  Then,  if  you  make  the 
woman  go  to  work,  you  invite  her  to  neglect  her  children  who  are  of  school 
age  or  possibly  over;  also,  it  often  leads  to  immoral  relations  on  the  part 
of  the  mother.  The  children  themselves  and  the  mother  in  the  near  future 
will  become  dependents  and  inmates  of  institutions.  Making  assistance  con- 
ditional upon  the  swearing  out  of  a  warrant  has  its  objections.  There  is 
one  objection,  and  it  is  a  strong  one,  that  in  the  event  of  the  desertion 
being  a  genuine  one,  that  is  to  say  the  man  did  not  desert  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  wife,  when  that  man  is  apprehended  he  has  immediately  lost 
all  regard  for  his  wife  for  having  sworn  out  the  warrant  and  brought  him 
into  court,  and  it  is  more  difficult  then  to  cause  close  alliance  between  the 
wife  and  the  man,  to  get  support  from  him  steadily  in  the  future. 

So  we  come  to  find  that  desertion  is  prevalent  among  us,  tliat  the 
causes  are  such  that  one  cannot  immediately  lay  hand  on  any  particular 
measure  that  would  act  as  a  preventive  for  this  particular  disease  or  crime 
of  desertion,  and  we  must  have  at  hand  the  best  possible  law  in  dealing 
with  family  life.  The  working  of  the  Criminal  Code  makes  it  impossible 
to  take  action  against  a  man  who  has  deserted,  his  wife  unless  it  can  be 
proved  that  permanent  injury. has  resulted.  It  has  come  to  this  stage  in 
Winnipeg  that  the  Crown  Prosecutor  there  has  advised  us  that  in  order  to 
act  under  the  Criminal  Code  in  cases  of  desertion  we  must  not  only  leave  the 
wife  and  family  alone  and  refuse  to  give  assistance,  but  must  prevent  any- 
one else  giving  assistance  to  that  family  until  we  can  get  a  doctor's  certifi- 
cate that  the  ^vife  and  family  are  permanently  injured.  I  think  that  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  laws  of  this  country.  Further  than  that,  I  want  to  take 
one  other  instance :  In  May  last  we  caused  the  apprehension  of  a  man  who 
had  deserted  his  wife  and  gone  to  Calgary,  and  this  was  responsible  for  the 
family  developing  tuberculosis.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Mani- 
toba we  got  the  Department  of  the  Attorney-General  to  pay  the  expense 
of  apprehending  that  man  in  Calgary  and  bringing  him  back  to  Winnipeg. 
He  was  convicted  by  the  late  Magistrate  Hon.  T.  M.  Daly," was  let  out  on 
suspended  sentence  and  bound  over  on  personal  security,  which  amounted  to 
thin  air.  The  Magistrate  gave  in  Court  as  his  reason  for  not  sentencing 
the  man  to  a  term  in  gaol  that  it  would  be  useless  to  the  family  to  take 
away  all  chance  of  support  to  them,  and  would  simply  mean  that  the  Pro- 
vince would  have  to  look  after  the  man  in  gaol  and  bear  the  expense  of 
his  board  and  lodging  and  Charitable  Societies  would  have  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  looking  after  his  wife  and  family.  The  man  within  a  week  or 
two  left  the  city  of  Winnipeg  and  has  not  been  heard  of  since.  So  this 
will  show  how  ineffectual  this  section  of  the  Criminal*  Code  is.  Sir  Allen 
Aylesworth  gave  us  all  attention  and  listened  to  what  we  had  to  say  on 
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this  matter.  He  was  emphatic  in  the  matter  of  the  Criminal  Code,  only 
punishing  for  a  criminal  olfenoe,  and  that  desertion  was  only  a  criminal 
offence  when  |)ermanont  (hmger  was  done  to  the  wife  and  chihlrt'ii.  1  urireil 
that  wlien  a  wife  and  litT  I'amily  had  no  means  of  support  of  tlieir  own.  do- 
s<*rtion  might  very  well  be  considered  a  matter  for  civil  action  and  an 
offence  against  civil  rights.  When  they  apply  to  the  public  and  had  no 
means  of  their  own  it  became  a  matter  for  the  public  to  deal  with,  and  the 
public  had  a  right  to  use  the  common  law  to  secure  that  support  from 
I  he  husband  which  he  was  able  to  give  by  his  own  labor,  ami  hence  the 
offence  of  desertion  was  a  criminal  offence  without  any  necessary  attendant 
nennanent  danger  to  the  healtili  of  the  wife  and  children.  Sir  Allen  Ayles- 
worth  professed  to  see  the  argument*  which  I  advanced,  and  said  lie  was 
seriously  considering  deleting  the  conditional  clause,  that  the  health  must 
he  permanently  in  danger.  Nothing  has  been,  done  up  to  the  present.  He 
said  to  oUier  Societies  that  the  matter  might  be  dealt  with  by  Provincial 
Statute.  We  have  tried  the  Married  Women's  Act,  which  at  least  might 
be  of  some  use.  We  have  had  men  in  Court  and  the  Judge  lias  ordered 
them  to  pay  so  much  a  week  for  the  support  of  their  wives  and  families, 
and  tlie  first  day  they  have  marched  out  to  another  Province  and  we  could 
do  nothing. 

I  have  already  suggested  that  if  the  wife  takes  action  herr^elf  ^Jhe  is 
liable  to  damage  the  oliances  of  a  happy  reunion  at  a  later  date.  Tt  should 
be  possible  for  outside  people  to  start  proceedings.  The  wife  sliould  be 
a  compellable  witness.  It  is  then  impossible  for  the  husband  to  get  back 
at  the  wife  afterwards,  and  say,  "You  came  to  Court  and  gave  evidence 
against  me  and  you  were  not  compelled  to  do  so." 

Should  be  Hkakd  in"  Private. 

Many  cases  would  come  into  Court  if  the  proceedings  were  of  a  more 
private  nature.  In  Chicago  they  have  a  Court  of  Domestic  Eolations.  The 
t-amie  secrecy  is  observed  in  that  Court  as  is  observed  in  the  Children's  Court 
in  Canada,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  most  helpful  if  we  could  pass  a  law  to 
have  these  cases  of  non-support  tried  in  secrecy,  and  the  general  principles 
of  putting  the  man  on  suspended  sentence  and  ordering  him  to  pay  his 
wage?  in  through  the  Court  .should  be  observed.  I  hope  it  may  be  possible 
after  I  have  spoken  to  have  some  ilis<;ussion,  and,  if  possible,  get  tlie  views 
of  those  who  have  the  duty  of  adminis/tering  the  law. 

Pkxsion  Widowed  ^Iothers. 

Ml!.  J.  J.  Kelso,  Toronto:  I  think  sometimes  in  this  question  of  family 
aesertion  there  is  a  danger  of  the  cliildren  getting  admitted  to  Orphan- 
ages, Reformatories  and  Children's  Aid  Societies  too  easih'-,  and  that  often 
facilitates  the  fatlier  shirking  his  responsibilities.  I  received  a  letter 
recently  telling  me  that  a  man  had  left  his  children  and  gone  away,  pro- 
mising to  pay,  but  failed  to  do  so.  The  letter  asked  how  to  get  the  children 
into  an  institution.     It  is  very  easy  to  tell  them  to  apply  here  or  there,  or 
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ask  the  Magistrate  to  commit  them  as  deserted  children  and  provide  for 
them  at  tlie  expense  of  the  municipality,  but  instead  of  doing  that  I  wrote 
for  further  particulars  as  to  where  the  father-  had  gone  and  started  an 
inquiry  to  locate  him  and  try  some  way  of  compelling  him  to  discharge 
liis  obligations.  We  ought  to  follow  up  these  cases  more  and  not  open  the 
doors  of  the  institutiou  so  readily.  In  going  over  the  records  of  children  I 
Hnd  that  nearly  one-half  the  children  in  our  public  institutions  are  there 
liecause  they  have  been  deserted  by  tlie  father  or  the  mother  is  a-  widow. 
This  is  a  serious  problem,  for  when  you  .take  40  per  cent,  or  50  per  cent. 
u'iio  are  dependents  or  delinquents,  from  that  one  cause  it  should  give 
MS  food  for  thought.  All  the  returns  of  children  sent  to  industrial  schools 
pass  through  my  hands.  Now  I  dislike  to  see  a  boy  sent  to  a  Eeformatory, 
except  for  serious  and  repeated  offences,  because  no  matter  how  nice  it  is 
or  liow  well  the  oflhcials  treat  the  boy,  there  is  a  slur  on  his  character  from 
being  sent  there.  When  I  read  the  causes  that  lead  to  commitment  I  find 
the  mother  is  a  ^^ddow  and  she  has  to  go  out  to  work  and  the  children  are 
on  the  streets  and  get  into  trouble.  It  is  not  the  mother's  fault,  or  the 
fault  of  the  children,  but  the  absence  of  the  home  life  that  all  children  need. 
Then  again  I  find  that  the  father  has  deserted,  gone  to  the  States  or  to  the 
West,  and  the  mother  is  left  with  four  or  five  children.  Is  it  not  wrong 
in  a  civilized  oonununity  to  compel  a  mother  to  go  out  to  work,  und  often 
to  the  most  menial  work,  simply  because  there  are  children  to  be  supported. 
Whole  families  of  children  are  in  this  way  scattered  through  several  insti- 
tutions. I  have  traced  a  boy  in  the  Boys'  Home,  a  girl  in  the  Girls'  Homo, 
another  in  the  Salvation  Army's  -care,  and  anotber  in  a  Reformatory,  and 
all  because  the  widowed  mother  is  left  with  those  children  on  her  hands. 
While  she  is  ofP  working  the  children  are  on  the  streets,  at  the  5c.  shows, 
selling  papers,  and  everywhere  but  where  they  should  be,  and  the  community 
has  to  pay  heavily  for  its  indifference.  There  is  no  person  who  can  take 
care  of  a  child  like  the  mother,  and  we  should  try  to  keep  the  mother  and 
children  together  for  the  benefit  of  both.  If  we  would  allow  the  small 
sum  of  say  $10.00  a  month  where  there  are  four  or  five  children,  we  would 
be  saving  money.  It  would  not  be  extravagance.  It  may  seem  like  a 
costly  thing  to  vindertake,  but  we  would  save  thousands  of  dollars  and  save 
the  children  and  treating  that  mother  with  some  degree  of  fairness  and 
justice  instead  of  sending  her  off  to  scrub  and  wash  to  support  the  children. 
r  think  we  ought  to  advocate  this  when  we  get  the  opportunity — Municipal 
or  State  aid  for  widows  and  deserted  mothers. 

Desertiox  Should  be  a  Felony. 

Col.  Farewell,  Whitby :  If  there  is  one  qiiestion  connected  with  our 
work  which  requires  careful  and  energetic  action,  it  has  long  occurred  to  me, 
as  County  Crown  Attorney  with  39  years'  experience  in  that  position,  that 
this  is  it.  To  those  who  have  not  given  attention  to  the  matter  you  can 
form  no  idea  of  the  amount  of  evil  that  results  from  this  wife  desertion. 
We  have  had  some  legislation,  but  Inspector  Kennedy  and  the  speaker 
from  Winnipeg  have  explained  pretty  well  the  difficulties  we  meet.     The 

2  c. 
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difficulty  is  to  get  the  conviction  sustained  wliere  you  proceed  under  the 
Married  A\ omens  Act-a  conviction  before  a  Magistrate.  Of  course,  the 
fello^v  always  has  an  appeal  to  the  Division  Court  Judge.  Division  Court 
Judges  seem  to  be  built    for    the    purpose  of  reversing  the  M  gltra"' 

TT  \r^-'^  '*  ^"*  ^  ^^^'^  ^^^"^^°^^^  ^^^^g  ver/many  conv/ctions 
made  by  a  Magistrate  for  a  man  to  support  his  wife  which  have  not  been 
reversed.  It  is  pitiable  that  a  woman  lias  to  abandon  her  children  or  be^^ 
and  slave  for  their  snpport.  We  chase  a  youth  all  over  creation  for  soane 
tritiing  theft  but  when  a  man  commit.,  one  of  the  most  serious  crimes,  that 
A  /''""^^,^^«^t^^f '  "o^^"^g  can  be  done.  It  may  be  true  as  Sir  Allen 
Ay  esworth  says  that  it  is  not  a  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  but  it  ought 

declare  it  If  there  is  one  duty  a  man  should  perform  it  is  this  and  the 
law  should  give  facilities  for  such  offenders  to  be  brought  back.  They  go 
into  anorber  place  and  live  with  another  woman  and  leave  their  wife  and 
t  nldren  to  fate.  From  everyone  of  our  Charity  Organizations  a  Petition 
sbould  go  to  the  Minister  of  Justice  that  will  require  taking  off  the  doors 
of  his  office  to  get  in.  I  hope  this  Association  will  not  adjourn  until  a 
Committee  is  appointed  to  provide  for  a  Petition  being  circulated  that  will 
et  the  official,  connected  uith  the  Administration  of  Justice  know  what 
is  what.     (Applause.) 

A  Police  Official's  Experience. 

Chief  Slemix,  Brantford:  From  practical  experience,  I  think  the 
paj^er  of  Inspector  Kennedy,  of  Toronto,  and  also  the  discussion  we  have 
heard  ha^  brought  out  some  good  things,  and  I  thoroughly  endorse  what 
has  been_s..id.  I  thmk  the  whole  trouble  lies  in  the  faulty  wording  of 
the  Criminal  Code,  Section  242.  I  have  bad  to  deal  with  it  as  Chief  of 
Police  and  have  tried  to  get  a  remedy.     I  think  yon  should]  appoint  a 

weTvo  Iw  r  /I'v    ^'^'''''    '^^°-^^^-     ^'    ''    ^b-^^  t«  *^i-k  that 
^ve  ha^e  that  stat^  of  things  m  an  intelligent  community  like  this      Some 
,x>or  .nothers  with  three  or  four  children-one  or  two  pJrhaps  21,  ^Ze 
.s  the  husband      He  may  be  in  Winnipeg  or  across,  the  bolder,  or  perhaps 
near  us     He  knows  the  law  and  snaps  his  fingers  at  us  as  officials!^   Why 
*hould  the  community  be  compelled  to  support  this  family^      It    is    not 
justice.     In  the  meantime,  the  children  are  suffering  except  through  the 
kindness  and  courtesy  of  different  societies.      In    order    to    get    oJv    thi. 
section  in  the  Code,  I  bring  up  such  cases  under  the  Vagrancy  Act      1 
have  an  officer  sent  out  and  he  investigates  thoroughly,  in  plain  clotnes, 
all  such  men  frequenting  hotels,  pool  rooms,  gainbling  rooms,  or  walking 
about  dx)ing  nothing  for  a  number  of  days.     I  keop  the  officer  for  day^ 
at  this.     He  marks  them  down  -and  makes  his  report  to  me  and  we  find 
h.s  wife  at  home  and  perhap.s    sick    and    cannot  go  out  to  work  and  leave 
her  children,  so  she  mu5t  take  in  washing.     After  receiving  the  report 
I  lay  an  information  to  the  effect  that  I  am  informed    that   this    man    is 
strong,  able  to  work,  and  not  willing.     That  is  the  wording  of  the  Crimi- 
nal Code  under  the  Vagrancy  Act.     He  is  then  summoned  and  brought 
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before  the  Police  Magistrate  and  I  go  and  put  in  my  evidence  that  he  has 
been  walking  about  idle,  not  working,  if  necessary  we  can  summon  a 
member  of  the  family  to  certify  to  what  evidence  we  have  put  in.  Before 
doing  this  however  I  send  for  the  man  and  talk  to  him.  I  rounded  up  li 
not  long  ago.  I  called  them  into  ray  office  and  said  "You  are  strong, 
able  bodied  men,  not  willing  to  support  your  families.  We  will  give  you 
a  Grovernment  situation  or  at  least  recommend  you  to  His  Worship  the 
Police  Magistrate  and  he  ynW  get  you  a  Government  situation  without 
pulling  any  wires."  I  have  the  evidence  all  there  and  I  ask  him  if  he 
will  go  to  work.  He  may  be  a  mechanic,  able  to  earn  from  $1.50  to 
$3.00  a  day.  I  ask  them  if  they  will  accept  this  proposition  and  go  to 
work  to  support  their  wives  and  families,  stop  drinking  or  come  before 
His  Worship  under  this  evidence  and  go  down  to  the  Central  Prison  where 
they  will  be  taken  out  to  the  farm,  which  would  be  better  for  the  man 
and  his  family.  Nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  accept  this  proposition  and 
we  see  that  they  stick  to  it.  The  Police  Magistrate  remands  them  for  a 
week  and  they  come  before  me.  Out  of  17  there  were  only  3  who  would 
not  accept  the  proposition  and  they  are  now  on  tbat  beautiful  prison  farm 
at  Guelph. 

Mrs.  Jarvis  :  I  would  suggest  that  possibly  the  wife  may  be  a  great 
deal  to  blame,  but,  of  course,  that  does  not  take  away  the  responsibility  of 
the  man  to  care  for  his  children.  All  women  are  not  practical  but  it 
should  not  be  so  hard  to  get  the  support  for  her  children,  lea\ang  her  out 
altogether,  but  a  father  should  always  be  made  to  take  care  of  his  children 
and  I  hope  the  law  will  be  made  to  cover  cases  like  that. 

Base  Conduct  of  a  Father. 

Rev.  Father  Minehan,  Toronto :  The  Associated  Charities  of  Toronto 
has  taken  a  particular  interest  in  family  desertion.  "\\%en  spoken  to  the 
Provincial  Government  did  all  they  could,  but  I  am  not  at  all  satislied 
■with  the  action,  or  want  of  action,  of  the  Dominion  Government.  Uur 
Committee  had  a  communication  from  the  Minister  of  Justice  and  1  clid 
not  regard  that  communication  as  at  all  satisfactory.  Our  friend  Chiet 
Slemin  of  Brantford  has  given  us  a  practical  way  of  dealing  with  some  or 
these  cases,  but  you  cannot  deal  with  all  that  manner.  ISuppose  ttiese. 
men  get  out.  Let  me  give  you  one  example  which  ought  to  impress  U3. 
Just  within  the  last  week  I  stood  over  the  grave  of  a  woman  who  had  nine 
children  and  her  father  has  been  supporting  her  children.  Her  husband  all 
last  winter  was  working,  making  $6.00  a  day,  and  not  one  cent  given  to 
support  those  children.  Friends  who  could  ill  afford  it  were  bearing  his 
responsibility  upon  their  own  shoulders.  Three  or  four  weeks  before  his 
wife  died  he  skipped  out  to  Detroit  or  some  other  place.  His  wife  craved 
for  his  presence  but  he  absolutely  refused  to  come.     Mention  was  made  of 

his  children  and  he  said  "The  children  can  go  to  H ."     That  was  sent 

on  a  postcard  home.  We  have  to  deal  with  brutes  of  a  kind  like  that  and 
the  only  way  is  to  make  the  arm  of  the  law  long  and  strong.  These  men 
can  skip  out  to  the  States  and  the  only  way  is  to  make  this  a  criminal  and 
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extraditable  otTeuec.  If  such  conduct  as  that  caimot  be  made  a  criminal 
offence  tlien  our  crniinal  law  is  very  much  in  need  of  amendment.  I  would 
second  the  motion  of  the  Crown  x\ttomey  here  that  a  strong  Committee 
be  ap]X>inted  and  k't  tliat  Committee  consider  the  law  and  the  sutrgestions 
to  be  made.  1  would  propose  Crown  Attorney  Farewell,  Inspector  Keniu'dy, 
Chief  Slemin  and  J.  J.  Kelso  as  members  of  that  Committee. 

(iovEKNOR  Chambers,  of  Toronto  Jail:  In  what  we  have  said,  whicli 
1  think  is  all  along  right  lines,  we  have  not  gone,  it  seems  to  me,  as  far 
as  the  law  must  go  if  it  is  really  made  efficient;  that  is  to  S'ay,  there  must 
be  a  place  where  a  man  will  be  compelled  to  work  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  family,  compelled  to  work  for  the  State  under  the  Provincial  or 
Dominion  Government,  and  that  his  family  will  get  some  return.  What  is 
the  use  of  bringing  such  a  man  back  and  sending  him  to  Prison.  Yo'u 
are  simply  supporting  his  wife  and  family  and  the  State  is  supporting  the 
man.  1  think  our  ])enal  laws  will  not  be  complete  until  we  reach  a  point 
where  a  man's  earnings  may  be  applied  for  the  maintenance  of  his  family 
and  that  ought  to  be  the  consideration  of  any  Conunittce  that  may  go  to 
Ottawa. 

SiiKUiFF  MiDDLETON  :  The  question  is  '"Will  we  work  unitedly  tor 
this  desirable  change?''  T  remember  well  a  very  ladylike  woman  witii 
four  children,  and  an  undoubted  brute  of  a  husband,  and  we  could  do  noth- 
ing with  him  because  her  friends  and  neighbors  were  supporting  them. 
It  is  a  discredit  to  Canada,  and  the  law  should  be  amended  no  matter  who 
the  Minister  of  Justice  is. 

CoM.M I'jTHi-:  Appointed. 

.  Moved  by  Col.  Farewell.  Whitby,  Seconded  by  Rev.  Father  iVTinchan, 
Toronto,  that  the  following  Committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the  whole 
qur^tion  of  wife  and  family  desertion  and  to  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  secure  improved  legislation:  ,J.  J.  Kelso,  Toronto;  J.  Howaid 
Falk,  Winnipeg:  W.  L.  Scott,  Ottawa;  Rev.  Father  Minehan,  Toronto: 
Col.  I^urland.  Montreal:  Allen  Studholme,  M.P.P.,  Plamilton :  Col.  Fare- 
well, Whitby:  Ceorgc  Kennedy,  Toronito;  with  power  to  add  to  theiil 
number. 


THE  ORILLIA  INSTITUTION. 

Mf{.  J.  r.  1><)W\EY,  Su]3erintcndent  of  the  Orillia  Hospital  foi'  the 
Feeble-minde<l,  presented  the  following  paper: 

In  the  first  place  let  me  say  a  word  or  two  about  our  institution.  A 
grave  misapprehension  appears  to  exist  as  to  the  scope  and  character  of 
the  Hospital  for  Feeble-Minded.  Orillia.  Most  of  you  will  remember  that 
for  many  years  the  official  designation  was  Ontario  Asylum  for  Idiots, 
and  the  impression  seems  to  have  got  abroad  that  the  population  consisted 
almost  exclusively  of  useless,  helpless,  repulsive  low  grades.  This  errone- 
ous impre-ision  lias  had  its  effect  in  deterring  manv  families  from  sending 
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high-grade  children  to  Orillia,  believing,  as-  they  do,  that  the  associations 
there  are  degenerating  rather  than  improving.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  con- 
fess that  our  population  as  a  whole  does  not  measure  up  physically  or 
mentally  as  high  as  many  of  the  institutions  of  the  United  States,  but  we 
have  many  bright  children  with  us,  and  in  the  few  industrial  departments 
that  we  are  enabled  to  conduct,  I  think  we  can  point  to  results  as  grati- 
fying as  any  sister  institution'. 

We  are  hampered  in  our  efforts  to  bring  about  a  better  classification 
of  our  patients  and  the  consequent  betterment  of  those  of  an  improvable 
type  by  the  fact  that  we  are  very  much  overcrowded.  At  the  present  time 
we  have  a  population  of  811,  which  is  20  above  the  highest  mark  reached 
up  to  one  year  ago,  and  about  70  in  excess  of  the  normal  capacity  of  the 
establishment.  Our  buildings  comprise  a  main  structure  devoted  to  the 
executive  departments,  schools,  sewing  room,  and  in  the  basement,  tailor 
shop,  shoe  shop,  carpenter  shop,  etc.  Also  accommodation  on  either  side 
for  the  younger  patients  of  the  institution,  some  400  in  all.  BacJc  of  the 
main  building  are  two  cottages,  one  for  the  men  and  the  other  for  the 
women. 

We  aim  at  keeping  our  improvable  boys  and  girls  in  wards  and  schools 
by  themselves,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  with  more  room  we  could  make 
a  much  more  desirable  and  beneficial  classification.  If  two  cottages  were 
built  capable,  let  us  say,  of  accommodating  200  patients  each,  we  could 
reserve  the  quarters  in  the  main  building  exclusively  for  industries  and 
class  rooms,  dormitories  and  dining-rooms  for  our  improvable  patients,  or 
in  other  words  make  the  main  building  a  training  school.  Such  an  exten- 
sion would  also  enable  us  to  meet  the  ever  pressing  and  increasing  demand 
for  admissions,  some  of  them  of  very  distressing  character.  Until  we  get 
more  accommodation,  we  shall  have  to  continue  as  we  are  now  doing, 
affording  to  our  improvable  cases  the  best  associations  and  opportunities 
to  advancement  we  can  offer,  and  admitting,  when  vacancies  occur,  the 
most  urgent  cases. 

In  the  institutional  care  of  the  feeble-minded  the  first  great  object 
must  be  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  the  patients.  The  most  sorely 
afflicted  of  the  human  race,  these  poor  creatures  are  at  least  entitled  to  all 
the  comforts  and  pleasure  that  can  be  afforded  Iw  the  organization  of  an 
institution.  I  think  we  have  been  reasonably  successful  in  contributing  to 
the  happiness  of  our  800  children. 

We  are  re-constnicting  the  entire  plumbing  of  the  institution  in  order 
to  bring  about  sanitary  and  wholesome  conditions.  With  such  a  large  popu- 
lation, the  necessity  of  almost  perfect  sanitation  will  be  appreciated.  Our 
doi-mitories  we  make  as  bright  and  cheerful  as  any  hospital  wards  in  the 
Province.  To  the  dietary  of  the  patients,  much  attention  is  given  within 
the  limits  of  the  appropriation  for  maintenance.  We  make  their  fare  as 
wholesome  and  varied  as  possible. 

But  it  is  not  sufficient,  you  will  say,  to  see  to  it  that  the  children  have 
sanitary  surroundings,  plenty  of  good  food  to  eat,  and  cleanly,  well-venti- 
lated dormitories  to  sleep  in.    What  about  their  amusements  or  recreations  ? 
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These  are  not  being  neglected.  Last  winter  we  established  a  large  calis- 
thenie  class,  including  in  fact  all  the  children  who  were  capable  of  being 
benelitod  by  athletic  exercises.  Very  gratifying  success  attended  the  efforts 
of  the  physical  director.  Before  the  winter  closed  ive  were  enabled  to  give 
exhibitions  of  marching,  bar  bell,  dumb-bell,  Indian  club  and  like  exer- 
cises by  60  boys  and  girls.  This  winter  we  hope  to  increase  the  number 
and  obtain  even  better  results. 

The  large  recreation  hall  of  the  institution — one  of  the  most  com- 
modious in  the  service — we  have  appropriated  for  the  recreation  of  the 
patients  by  day  as  well  as  in  the  evening  during  the  long  winter  months. 
The  advantage  of  getting  the  boys  and  girls  from  the  wards,  each  division 
for  two  hours  a  day,  to  play  indoor  baseball,  basket  ball,  quoits,  battle- 
door  and  slmttlecock  and  otlier  like  games,  can  easily  be  seen.  At  l)est, 
life  for  the  patients  as  well  as  for  the  attendant  in  a  large  institution  in 
winter  becomes  monotonous.  When  the  severe  weather  makes  it  impossible 
for  the  patients  to  get  out,  a  run  in  the  recreation  hall  and  a  two  hours'  par- 
ticipation in  whatever  sport  the  children  fancy,  afford  a  welcome  break  in 
the  day's  routine. 

In  summer,  life  in  the  institution  runs  more  pleasantly  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  children  can  spend  a  great  deal  of  their  time  in  the  open  air, 
the  girls  in  the  grove  and  the  boys  on  their  playground.  Early  last  sum- 
mer we  purchased  a  gasoline  launch  capable  of  carrying  forty  people. 
Every  Friday  afternoon  the  children  have  been  taken  for  a  sail  on  the  lake 
in  this  launch,  and  they  have  enjoyed  the  outings  immensely. 

Tlie  amusements  provided  for  the  children  are  not  only  beneficial  in 
so  far  as  they  arouse  their  interest  and  contribute  to  their  enjoyment,  but 
they  can  be  made  a  valuable  disciplinary  agency.  Corporal  punishment  is 
not  desirable  and  other  means  have  consequently  to  be  adopted  for  impres- 
sing upon  the  children  the  disadvantages  of  waywardness  or  disobedience. 
Hence  we  have  found  that  being  barred  from  the  recreations  on  the  play- 
grounds, or  entertainments  in  the  amusement  hall,  or  a  trip  on  the  launch, 
exercises  a  most  salutary  effect  upon  the  patient  inclined  to  be  incorrigible. 
In  leaving  this  phase  of  the  subject,  I  think  I  can  tmthfully  say  that  with- 
in the  borders  of  the  Province  there  cannot  be  found  in  any  one  group  or 
section,  800  people  as  uniformly  happy  as  the  inmates  of  the  Hospital  for 
the  Feeble-!Minded,  Orillia.  After  all  it  does  not  take  much  to  make  these 
children  happy,  because  they  are  children.  The  little  joys  and  pleasures 
that  make  for  the  delight  of  childhood  in  the  home,  are  equally  effica- 
cious in  contributing  to  the  gratification  of  the  patients  in  our  institution. 
And  they  are  with  their  own  class  and  at  home  in  the  companionship  of 
those  around  them. 

A  word  as  to  our  system  of  training,  intellectual  and  industrial, 
which  I  am  free  to  confess  is  not  all  that  could  be  desired.  I  would  not 
dare  to  speak  as  an  expert  on  this  phase  of  the  subject,  but  I  must  say  that 
my  reading  and  my  brief  experience  have  so  far  impressed  me  with  the  idea 
that  the  importance  of  the  intellectual  training  of  the  feeble-minded  has 
in  tlie  past  been  unduly  magnified.     Years  before  I  accepted  the  position 
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f?l  Orillia,  I  had  read  with  much  interest  a-  work  by  an  acknowledged 
authority  on  the  education  of  the  idiot,  and  I  marvelled  at  the  wonderful 
achievement  of  transforming  a  mental  defective  into  a  normal  being. 
Only  the  other  day  a  prominent  man  in  this  Province  expressed  his  sur- 
prise at  what  he  had  seen  in  one  of  the  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded. 
A  most  creditable  performance,  recitations,  solos,  instrumental  and  vocal, 
choruses  and  the  like,  all  given  by  the  "  idiots,"  as  he  was  informed.  I 
told  my  friend  tliat  at  Orillia  we  could  give  an  entertainment  that  would 
be  a  credit  to  the  children  of  any  graded  public  school,  but  that  entertain- 
ment would  not  be  contributed  by  the  ''  idiots  "  of  the  institution.  Those 
taking  part  in  the  performance  would  almost  entirely  belong  to  what  is 
known  as  the  high-grade  class  or  Moron  type,  all  of  them  defective  it  is 
true,  but  many  of  them  with  quite  a  genius  for  music,  and  some  of  them 
closely  approximating  in  every  respect  the  normal  human  being. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  care  and  training  of  the  feeble-minded  on  this  continent,  as  well 
as  in  European  countries,  is  that  intellectual  education  can  be  prosecuted, 
and  that  only  to  a  limited  extent,  among  the  higher  grades.  To  a  limited 
extent  I  repeat,  because  I  believe  that  the  training  of  the  feeble-minded 
even  in  such  elementary  subjects  as  reading,  writing  and  counting  should  be 
proceeded  with  with  tact  and  discretion.  When  I  assumed  my  duties  at 
Orillia,  my  first  care  was  to  look  into  the  work  of  the  schools  there  and 
elicit  information  as  to  the  results  that  had  been  achieved  in  the  past 
from  some  of  the  oldest  officials  in  the  service.  I  was  told  that  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  schools  were  most  of  them  on  the  top  flat  or  across  the  road. 
The  top  flat,  I  may  explain,  is  the  division  reserved  for  the  degenerate  and 
helpless  cases  and  across  the  road  is  the  cemetery.  I  thought  at  the  time  that 
this  was  rather  an  unreasonable  estimate  of  the  effects  of  intellectual  edu- 
cation on  the  children.  Later  on  I  had  our  Assistant  ]\Iatron  and  our  Chief 
Attendant  gather  together  the  patients  who  had  attended  school  for  a  con- 
siderable period  and  who  had  deteriorated  mentally.  In  all,  men  and 
women,  there  were  forty-seven,  some  of  them  absolute  inerts  and  none  of 
them  capable  of  showing  any  a,ppreciation  of  the  training  they  had  received. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  sa}'  that  this  group  demonstrated  the  inefficacy  of  in- 
tellectual training.  But  surely  it  emphasized  the  fact  that  there  is  a  likeli- 
hood of  utterly  breaking  down  the  already  feeble  mentality  of  these  people  by 
endeavoring  to  load  upon  them  knowledge  or  information  difficult  for  them 
to  grasp.  Against  our  much-vaunted  system  of  educating  normal  children 
the  charge  has  been  made  that  we  crowd  and  cram  them  too  much  and  injure 
them  sometimes  mentally  and  physically.  With  defective  children  this 
danger  is  ever  present  and  must  be  assiduously  guarded  against.  In  our 
schools,  therefore,  we  endeavor  to  get  away  as  far  as  possible  from  a  regular 
routine  of  studies.  These  children  cannot  be  treated  as  normal  children. 
Their  teachers  must  seek  to  impart  what  little  knowledge  they  are  capable 
of  acquiring,  in  the  way  of  play  or  recreation  rather  than  work,  and  they 
cannot  go  far.  Most  authorities  agree  that  the  highest  grade  of  the  feeble- 
minded can  never  measure  beyond  twelve  years  in  mentality.     Autliorities 
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also  agree  that  it  i;^  useless  to  coiitimie  intellectual  training  beyond  the 
age  of  16  years. 

Only  a  very  small  measure  of  intellectual  education  can  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  feeble-minded.  Their  highest  usefulness  to  themselves  and 
to  the  institution  in  which  they  will  find  a  home,  and  their  greatest  interest 
in  life  can  be  promoted  by  industrial  training.  It  is  much  easier  for  them 
to  grasp  witii  tlie  hands  than  with  the  mind.  At;  the  bench,  in  the  tailor 
shop,  on  the  farm,  or  in  any  of  the  otlier  industrial  departments,  the 
feeble-minded  boy  derives  encouragement  from  the  fact  that  he  sees  him- 
self accomplish  something.  He  is  quick  to  recognize  that  he  is  of  some  use 
to  himself  and  the  community  in  which  he  lives.  In  the  scliool  results  are 
less  impressive.  Even  if  he  can  be  tauglit  to  write  a  few  simple  words  of 
English  or  count  up  to  fifty,  or  read  a  second  or  third  book,  little  use  can 
be  made  of  these  accomplishments.  But  let  him  acquire  a  facility  in  mak- 
ing buttonlioles  or  weaving  a  mat,  or  pegging  a  shoe,  and  he  readily  appreci- 
ates the  importance  of  this  work,  his  interest  in  it  becomes  quickened  and 
his  mentality  consequently  brightened.  Therefore  while  it  is  far  from  my 
mind  to  suggest  the  abandonment  of  intellectual  training  in  our  institu- 
tion— because  it  can  he  justified  to  a  limited  degree  on  many  grounds — I 
unhesitatingly  say  that  the  larger  interest  and  happiness  and  the  larger 
usefulness  of  this  class  of  humanity  can  best  be  promoted  by  industrial 
training. 

A  word  or  two  on  the  problem  of  the  feeble-minded  as  it  affects  society 
at  large.  I  do  not  think  the  people  of  Ontario  have  any  idea  of  tlie  extent 
of  f'^'cble-mindedness  in  this  Province.  I  confess  that  we  are  unable  to  arrive 
at  any  accurate  statistics  from  information  available  at  our  institution. 
Taking,  however,  the  figures  of  the  United  States,  authorities  in  the  States, 
peopled  by  a  class  much  the  same  as  Ontario,  we  would  ho  making  n  con- 
servative estimate  if  we  placed  the  number  of  feeble-minded  in  this 
I^rovince  at  6,000.  Of  these  810  are  receiving  care  and  treatment  in 
the  Provincial  Institution.  The  other  5,000  are  in  other  public  institutions, 
in  private  homes,  and  many  are  waifs  and  strays  in  the  community.  If  I 
were  asked  what  is  the  most  effective  and  economical  plan  for  the  prevention 
or  elimination  of  feeble-mindedness  in  this  Province,  I  would  say,  gather 
them  all,  if  possible,  into  public  institutions  where  the  sexes  can  be  segre- 
gated and  the  reproduction  of  another  generation  to  a  large  extent  pre- 
vented. If  we  could  only  engage  the  active  interest  of  the  members  of  this 
Conference,  the  Superintendents  of  other  institutions,  hospitals  and 
houses  of  refuge,  clergjTnen,  superintendents  and  teachers  of  schools,  in  a 
campaign  for  the  discovery  and  public  care  of  all  the  feeble-minded  people 
in  the  Province,  we  could,  with  the  assistance- of  the  Government  and  the 
municipalities,  in  ten  years  not  only  stop  the  increase,  but  largely  reduce 
the  number  of  this  unfortunate  class. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  deal  with  the  causes  that  produce  feeble- 
mindedness. That  more  properly  comes  within  the  sphere  of  those  scien- 
tifically engaged  in  the  work.  But  taking  heredity  alone,  we  have  some 
very  startling  figures  in  our  institution.  At  the  present  time  we  have 
fifty-one  cases  of  two  or  more  members  of  one  family  living  in  the  insti- 
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tution  or  recently  deceased.  Three  families  contribute  live  each,  two,  four 
each;  five,  three  each,  and  thirty-six,  two  each.  These  figures  indicate 
that  heredity  in  feehle-niindedness  imposes  a  heavy  burden  upon  this 
Province.  In  other  countries  much  progress  has  been  made  toward  the 
location  and  treatment  of  uncared-for  cases  and  the  establisliiment  of  statis- 
tics as  to  heredity  by  the  active  co-operation  of  the  forces  that  I  have  just 
mentioned.  Field  workers  are  employed  to  examine  into  and  report  on  the 
family  history  and  home  conditions  of  every  patient  in  the  institution. 
With  these  facts  before  the  authorities,  it  is  possible  to  get  a  more  intelli- 
gent grasp  of  the  situation,  and  a  clearer  idea  of  the  best  means  of  elimi- 
nating this  unfortunate  class. 

The  situation  is  not  without  hope.  As  the  proceedings  of  this  Con- 
ference last  year  revealed,  a  deeper  interest  is  heing  taken  in  this  question. 
We  shall  probably  see  in  the  near  future  the  establishment  of  ungi*aded 
schools  for  backward  and  feehle-minded  children  in  all  our  larger  cities. 
We  shall  thus  begin,  in  those  cities  at  any  rate,  at  an  early  time  in  the  life 
of  the  mentally  defective  or  backward  child  to  treat  him  as  he  should  be 
treated  and  help  him  as  he  should  be  helped.  No  class  in  the  community 
can  appeal  with  such  pathetic  force  for  the  kindly  consideration  of  society 
as  the  feeble-minded.  They  are  children,  and  children  they  must  remain, 
requiring  tlirough  all  the  years  of  their  life  the  interested  guidance  of 
stronger  hands  and  the  loving  guardianship  of  those  who  must  take  the  place 
of  father  and  mother.  Their  lot  is  invariably  an  unhappy  one.  In  their 
home  life,  if  they  have  a  home,  they  are  compelled  to  do  the  slavish  bur- 
densome work.  On  the  street  or  on  the  playground  they  are  made  the  butt 
of  ridicule  by  their  playfellows.  Only  among  their  own  kind,  in  a  well- 
ordered,  generously  supported  institution  can  they  be  made  truly  happy  or 
are  they  absolutely  safe. 
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Dr.  Helen  MacMdrchy,  Toronto:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen,— I  must  congratulate  my  friend  Mr.  Downey,  Superintendent  of 
the  Hospital  and  Training  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded  at  Orillia,  on  the 
address  he  has  just  delivered.  I  endorse  everything  he  has  said;  and,  as 
he  has  learned  about  the  work  in  the  brief  space  of  two  years  since  his 
appointment  what  it  has  taken  many  Superintendents  twenty  years  to  learn, 
what  wall  he  be  like  when  he  has  been  at  it  for  ten  years !  We  have  found 
the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

The  question  of  classification  is  about  the  most  important  one  in  con- 
nection with  the  feeble-minded,  and  more  progress  has  been  made  in  it  in 
three  or  four  years  than  perhaps  hundreds  of  years  before.  Our  leader  in 
this  has  been  a  Frenchman,  Binet,  to  whom  it  occurred  that  it  would  be 
very  useful  if  we  could  classify  all  those  whose  intellectual  power  was  below 
the  normal  according  to  their  real  mental  age.  We  all  know  about  what 
a  child  of  a  year  old  can  do.  We  know  what  a  child  of  two  years  old  can 
do  in  a  rough  way;  that  is  the  normal  mental  condition  of  one  or  two  years. 
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A  good  many  of  ^Ir.  Downey's  wards,  those  who  arc  referred  lo  as  idiots, 
are  about  the  age  of  two  years.  You  say  what  do  you  mean  by  this?  ] 
mean  this,  You  take  a  piece  of  candy  and  wrap  it  up  in  wax  paper  and 
offer  it  to  a  child  of  two  years.  That  cliild  wili  hardly  know  enough  to 
take  off  the  paper.  I  saw  a  little  boy  at  Yineland,  the  other  day,  put  paper 
and  all  in  his  mouth  and  eat  it  up  that  way.  A  child  who  does  not  know 
more  than  that  belongs  to  the  grade  that  the  public  speak  of  as  idiots.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  imbecile  will  perhaps  acquire  the  mental  status  of  about 
four  or  five  years,  but  the  most  important  class  to  the  community  are  the 
feeble-minded  who  know  and  can  do  a  great  deal.  They  can  do  practically 
what  a  normal  person  can  do,  but  they  must  have  continual  direction.  You 
say,  *'  ilary,  set  the  table,"  and  Mary  goes  and  sets  the  table.  You  say 
it  at  breakfast,  at  dinner  and  at  tea,  and  on  every  day  in  the  month,  and 
with  care  and  patience  and  training  you  get  Mary  trained  simply  by  the 
fact  of  doing  it  and  doing  it.  The  motor  power  from  the  brain  to  the 
hand  gets  sufficiently  trained  to  lay  the  eight  plates  on  the  table,  but  she 
never  gets  to  count  eight.  A  girl  at  Vineland  waited  on  us  at  table  and 
set  the  table  nicely,  but  could  not  count  up  to  eight.  She  would  say, 
"that  plate  is  for  so  and  so  and  this  one  for  so  and  so,'' 
until  she  got  the  eight  dowa.  If  you  told  her  there  were  two 
extra  people  at  the  table,  that  would  floor  her  completely.  Take  a 
boy  who  worked  for  a  long  time  on  the  farm.  John  had  been  trained  in 
arithmetic  by  teaching  and  teaching  for  years.  He  was  a  good  boy  with 
the  team.  They  got  him  down  to  the  laboratory  and  said  to  him,  "  How 
many  do  G  and  6  make?"  He  did  not  know.  He  used  to  know  but  had 
forgotten  it.  Then  they  rememl>ered  the  horses  and  that  he  was  very  fond 
of  the  horses,  and  they  said,  "  If  you  gave  the  horse  six  ears  of  corn."  He 
said,  "  But  I  never  give  the  horse  six  ears  of  corn."  They  said,  '■'  Well, 
how  many  do  you  give?"  He  said,  "  12."  "Well,  suppose  you  had  14  in 
your  hand,  how  many  would  you  put  back  in  the  bin?"  He  said  "2." 
"  Suppose  Harry,  who  takes  around  the  baker's  cart  could  not  go  and  you 
took  it  and  the  lady  wanted  12  loaves  of  bread  and  you  had  14,  how  many 
would  you  take  back  ?"  He  said,  "  Oh,  but  I  never  take  the  bread."  He 
could  not  get  beyond  what  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do. 

The  subject  before  us  is  The  Institutional  Care  of  the  Feeble-Minded. 
I  want  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  institutions.  Those  I  want  to  speak  to 
in  the  audience  are  those  who  may  perhaps  be  saying  "  Well,  those  Toronto 
people  want  to  put  everybody  in  an  institution."  We  don't  want  to  put  any- 
one in  an  institution.  If  it  is  at  all  possible  for  anyone  to  get  on  in  the 
world,  that  person  should  never  be  put  in  an  institution.-  The  one  institu- 
tion in  which  to  keep  people  is  the  home.  They  will  not  run  away  from  that. 
Where  did  we  all  go  last  night — we  went  home  as  fast  as  we  could  get  there. 
That  is  the  way  Mr.  Downey's  wards  feel  about  Orillia;  that  is  their  home. 
They  cannot  get  on  in  the  world  and  the  only  place  for  them  is  where  they 
can  get  permanent  care.  The  home  is  arranged  to  take  care  of  children  for 
one  generation,  but  it  is  not  the  place  to  take  care  of  children  for  sixty 
years.  So  there  will  always  be  an  institution  for  the  feeble-minded,  and 
it  will  go  on  as  long  as  the  Government  and  the  Province  last,  and  that  will 
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be  as  long  as  civilization  lasts.  The  time  to -train  the  feeble-minded  is  very 
short.  The  normal  person  goes  on  improving  mentally  until  about  25,  then 
they  go  on  working  over  their  material  and  bringing  great  things  out  of 
their  mental  treasures  for  thirty  years  or  more,  but  with  the  feeble-minded 
Ihey  grow  from  5  to  15  years  and  old  age  comes  on  them  prematurely. 
You  see,  therefore,  it  is  a  great  misfortune  when  a  child's  mental  condition 
is  not  recognized  until  the  age  of  14.  Special  classes  for  backward  chil- 
dren are  being  established  in  Toronto,  in  Hamilton,  and  in  Winnipeg, 
and  all  over  Canada  these  special  classes  are  going  to  be  established.  The 
great  thing  these  classes  can  do  is  to  find  the  feeble-minded  children  and 
decide  what  is  the  right  thing  to  do  for  them. 

Going  through  the  sewing-room  at  Vineland  one  morning  I  saw  an  at- 
tractive girl  and  I  said  to  one  of  the  staff,  "  If  I  were  going  to  pick  out  of 
all  the  children  I  saw  this  morning,  the  one  to  keep  here  out  of  the  world 
for  the  harm  she  would  do  I  would  pick  out  this  one.'*'  The  attendant  said, 
*'  The  Governor  of  New  Jersey  came  here  two  5'ears  ago  and  said,  '  You 
must  not  keep  a  girl  of  this  kind  here  when  she  can  make  her  own  living ' 
"  We  said,  '  We  are  looking  into  her  history.' "  They  were  looking  up  her 
record  and  they  promised  to  show  it  to  the  Governor  when  they  had  it  com- 
plete and  they  did  and  he  said  ,"A11  right,  Superintendent  Johnston,  I  see 
now  that  the  State  of  New  Jersey  can  not  afford  not  to  take  care  of  her." 


CO-OPEEATIOX  AND  EFFICIENT  CHARITY. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Jackson,  Superintendent  of  Charities,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who 
very  kindly  consented  to  attend  and  lead  in  several  of  the  discussions,  was 
given  a  hearty  welcome.  He  presented  the  following  paper  on  "  Co-opera- 
tion and  Efficient  Charity." 

Charity  is  love.  Efficiency  produces  results,  gets  the  most  out  of  life, 
is  characterized  by  usefulness.  Efficient  charity  is  that  which  in  love  gets 
good  results. 

The  two  objects  to  be  achieved  in'  our  charity  are  the  development  of 
self-respect,  and  if  possible,  the  development  of  self-support.  All  chari- 
table activity  that  would  be  efficient  should  have  these  two  essentials  clearly 
in  mind  because  all  charity  should  be  in  the  interest  of  the  applicant,  and 
consistent  with  good  society. 

There  are  remedies  for  and  preventive  of  poverty,  but  there  is  no 
panacea  for  charity.  The  remedies  must  be  as  varied  as  the  causes. 
Simply  to  give  money  or  food  or  clothing  is  not  an  efficient  charity.  That 
is  an  alms. 

The  difference  between  efficient  and  inefficient  charity  is  also  well 
illustrated  by  the  act  of  Peter  at  the  Beautiful  Gate.  Beggars  now,  as 
then,  are  asking  for  coin;  the  lame  beggar  asked  an  alms,  that  which  would 
get  him  over  the  day  into  to-morrow's  suffering,  an  inefficient  charity. 
But  he  received  that  which  got  him  out  of  his  difficulty,  and  that  is  an 
efficient  charitv.      Wherever  Christ  went,  healing  the  sick,  cleansing  the 
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lepers  or  casting  out  devils.  He  was  etTicient ;  He  got  results,  gootl  ri'sull-J. 
We  in  our  charity,  in  our  humble  way,  are  following  in  his  footsteps  only 
as  we  are  efficient,  only  as  we  achieve  good  results. 

But  to  achieve  results  we  must  co-operate,  because"  this  is  the  day  of 
organization.  Organization  is  a  condition  of  success  in  business,  in  poli- 
tics and  in  religion,  and  co-operation  is  essential  to  successful  and  efficient 
organization. 

Each  person  or  family  in  distress  is  a  separate  problem.  In  each 
instani-e  tliere  must  be  an  individual  solution  and  that  solution  must  be 
worked  out  by  the  co-operation  of  the  people  or  the  organization  involved. 

The  three  essentials  of  organized  charity  are:  knowledge  of  the  exact 
facts,  co-operation,  and  personal  service.  The  importance  of  co-operation 
can  not  be  too  clearly  stated.  Moreover,  co-operation  will  grow  if  there 
is  a  sincere,  heartfelt  interest  in  charity  as  a  whole.  It  is  expressed  in 
thoughtful  suggestions,  concerted  action,  courteous  fellowship  and  an 
eagerness  to  give  aJl  divisions  the  benefit  of  the  best  methods  attained  by 
any. 

It  is  not  more  toleration  to  prevent  friction  nor  simply  invitations  to 
attend  annual  meetings,  or  occasional  joint  action  in  the  relief  of  specific 
need.  It  involves  knowledge  of,  and  sympathy  with  one  another's  activi- 
ties.   These  activities  should  promote  each  the  other^s  good. 

Co-operation  that  is  not  systematic  does  not  amount  to  much.  It  is 
impossible  to  have  systematic  co-operation  except  through  a  Charities 
Clearing  House,  which  is  an  application  of  the  card  system  to  constructive 
personal  work  and,  like  that  system,  finds  value  in  its  completeness. 

The  purpose  of  the  Charities  Clearing  House  is  to  enable  each  charity 
organization  to  know  which  other  charities  are  interested  in  their  particular 
problems  in  order  that  they  may  work  together  to  a  family's  benefit  rather 
than  work  separately  to  its  harm.  The  organizations  reporting  give 
simply  identifying  information,  and  if  this  information  is  already  on  file, 
the  reporting  .^Jociety  is  informed  of  the  names  and  dates  of  organizations 
previously  interested,  and  those  previously  interested  are  also  told  of  the 
name  and  the  date  of  the  society  having  the  new  interest  in  the  family. 
Thus  tlie  Charities  Clearing  House  performs  the  function  of  an  index, 
indicating  where  information  may  be  had,  but  it  docs  not  assume  to  report 
the  details  of  the  dealings  of  any  organization  with  the  poor. 

The  Clearing  House  is  not  to  detect  a  fraud  nor  primarily  to  reduce 
duplication,  but  to  make  possible  constructive  measures  and  to  prevent 
waste  motion.  Incidentally  the  Clearing  House  does  reduce  unnecessary 
giving,  and  unnecessary  giving  does  reduce  the  existing  desire  and  ability 
for  self-support.  This  is  a  reason  in  the  recipient's  behalf  why  duplica- 
tion should  be  avoided.  Another  such  reason  is  the  fact  that  there  is  not 
enough  charity  time,  nor  enough  charity  money,  and  if  the  expen.diture  is 
wasted  in  one  instance,  some  other  needy  one  is  thereby  neglected.  The 
benefits  which  the  recipients  derive  from  this  method  are  not  always 
realized,  but  they  are  very  real  and  genuine. 

Many  think  that  the  Clearing  House  keeps  someone    from    receiving 
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sometliing.  Eeally,  its  operations  are  helpful,  in  fact  a  constructive  policy 
is  impossible  without  it.  Moreover,  satisfaction  should  be  given  to  the 
donor,  and  economy  is  essential  in  securing  additional  aid.  Many  donors 
decline  aid  because  they  know  of  its  more  or  less  frequent  misapplication. 
The  less  the  co-operation,  the  more  harmful  the  charity.  Co-operation 
through  the  Charities  Clearing  House  would  practically  eliminate  this 
wasteful  misapplication. 

Co-operation  should  begin  with  the  family  itself;  next  spread  to  the 
individuals  affiliated;  and  next  enter  the  neigbborhood.  Then  it  would 
go  on  into  civic  activities;  private  charity;  and,  last  of  all,  into  public 
charity.  It  is  last  because  ordinarily,  it  is  the  least  personal  and  is  so  con- 
sidered by  the  recipients. 

With  the  growth  of  cities  and  the  increasingly  intense  and  complex 
life  of  our  day,  the  problems  of  the  poor  are  harder.  We  find  ourselves  in 
a  conflict  not  with  the  poor  but  with  poverty.  The  great  London  strike 
illustrates  the  fact  tliat  we  must  conquer  these  problems  or  they  will  conquer 
us. 

These  problems  are  not  to  be  met  by  the  gift  of  surplus  coin,  or  of  the 
use  of  an  odd  moment.  They  are  not  to  be  met  by  careless  thinkers.  They 
demand  the  best  thought  of  the  Church,  the  Government,  the  citizen,  and 
they  demand  it  now. 


PEESONAL  SERVICE. 

Rev.  Father  Coty,  Hamilton: 

Mr.  Chairman, — Although  the  programme  intimated  that  I  am  ex- 
pected to  open  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Jackson's  paper  on  Co-operation  and 
Efficient  Charity,  I  wish  to  assure  you  that  I  decline  to  spoil  in  any  way  the 
effects  of  his  admirable  address  by  any  extended  remarks.  Permit  me, 
however,  to  give  expression  to  a  few  thoughts  that  have  occurred  to  me  dur- 
ing its  delivery :  to  touch  briefly  upon  that  all-important  and  essential  con- 
dition to  efficient  charity,  namely  personal  service. 

No  man  fulfils  his  duty  to  Christ  to-day  who  does  not  do  something, 
either  privately  or  in  public,  to  lessen  the  misery  of  the  poor.  But  remem- 
ber your  service  should  be,  whenever  it  is  possible,  pei"Sonal  service,  the 
giving  of  personal  sympathy  and  energy  to  those  who  need  it. 

Legislation. 

Xow  I  do  not  for  a  moment  mean  to  say  that  legislation  is  not  of  any 
use  to  the  very  poor  and  afflicted.  Xo,  legislation  is,  in  truth,  most  neces- 
sary, and  it  is  every  citizen's  duty  to  endeavor  to  bring  about  and  to  sup- 
port legislative  action  which  tends  to  render  the  lot  of  the  poor  more  en- 
durable and  healthier,  or  which  will  raise  them  in  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual spheres,  or  take  away  from  their  path  some  of  the  most  flagrant  tempta- 
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tions  to  vice.  It  is  unthinkable  tliat  any  responsible  man  can  tolerate 
legislation  which  protects  the  tempter,  who,  for  his  own  gain,  tempts  the 
poor  to  drink  or  immorality. 

No;  our  duty  as  Christians  compels  us  to  bring  about  more  Christian 
legislation;  to  protect  tiie  weak  against  the  lawless  strong;  to  give  a  helping 
liand  to  the  honest  worker  in  his  old  age  or  in  sickness,  without  degrading 
him  to  a  pauper's  garb:  to  see  that  no  man  or  woman  be  sweated  to  provide 
cheap  luxuries  for  others;  to  prevent  the  herding  together  of  Christian 
men  and  women  like  mere  cattle. 

Legislation  is  Not  All. 

But  legislation,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  its  best  can  never  reach  the  whole 
length  of  the  evil.  It  cannot  bring  back  the  denizens  of  the  byways  of 
misery,  vice  and  crime  into  the  human  fellowship  with  their  more  favored 
fellow-men,  unless  these  go  out  to  meet  them.  No,  they  must  be  brought 
back  again  by  Christian  charity. 

And  after  all,  what  is  Christian  charity  but  the  giving  of  oneself. 
Charity  means  fellowship,  and  fellowship  implies  personal  service.  Ybur 
money  indeed  will  buy  food  or  clothing  for  the  hungry  and  naked;  but 
it  is  the  kindly  word,  the  sympathetic  presence  that  bring  comfort '  and 
courage  to  those  that  need  it  most.     Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  this. 

Yet  this  is  just  where  many  people  are  found  wanting.  They  are 
willing  to  subscribe  to  any  agency  or  institution  which  frees  them  from 
the  presence  of  the  poor  and  seems  to  take  away  the  duty  of  giving  them 
their  personal  services;  they  will  give  their  money  freely,  even  to  the  casual 
beggar,  so  long  as  they  are  not  asked  to  give  something  more.  They  blind 
them.selves  to  the  fact  that  what  men  and  women  require  in  this  life  is 
oftentimes  the  hand-grasp,  or  a  sympathetic  word,  the  moral  support  of 
human  fellowship;  they  forget  that  the  strengthening  of  moral  purpose, 
the  brightening  of  the  cheerless  life,  the  comfort  in  the  home  of  sorrow^ 
are  the  alms  most  worthy  of  Christian  fellowship,  and  most  valued,  too,  by 
the  poor,  even  in  this  commercial  age. 

Yes,  Mt.  Chairman,  personal  service,  in  some  form  or  other,  is  what 
the  Gospel  imposes  upon  us  in  regard  to  our  fellow-men;  and  never  did 
this  world  of  ours  nee^l  it  more  than  now.  To  feed  the  poor,  as  Christ 
would  have  us  feed  them,  we  must  serve  them  with  our  own  hands ;  to  com- 
fort the  afflicted,  we  must  take  them  to  our  heart;  to  raise  the  degraded, 
we  must  give  them  our  own  comradeship.  That  is  the  charity  which  saves 
the  world,  and  in  which  society  has  been  so  long  so  sadly  wantino-. 

Thank  Go<l,  a  better  spirit  has  indeed  sprung  up  of  late  years  in 
many  quarters.  Its  blessed  presence  is  felt  here  to-night.  May  our  delib- 
erations tend  to  foster  and  give  it  strength,  to  nerve  us  on  in  whatever 
makes  for  great<?r  justice  and  charity  amongst  men,  and  to  give,  as  far  as 
in  us  lies,  our  best  and  most  valued  services  to  those  who  are  most  in  Txeedi 
of  it,  the  orphan,  the  friendless  and  the  morally  weak. 
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THE  SOCIAL  SETTLEMENT. 


Miss  Edith  Elwood,  Director  of  Evangelia  House,  Toronto,  then  gave 
an  interesting  account  of  Social  Settlement  work. 

As  a  nation  Canada  is  only  now  awakening  to  her  social  responsi- 
bility. The  seed  of  this  awakening  was  sown  years  ago  by  your  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction,  by  the  National  Council  of  Women,  by  the 
Settlement  to  which  I  have  the  honor  to  belong,  and  by  numerous  otiier 
philanthropic  organizations.  One  reason  for  delay  in  taking  up  settlement 
work  has  been  the  lack  of  trained  workers,  for  it  requires  to  be  understood 
that  settlement  work  is  scientific,  and  the  social  settlement  worker  must 
either  feel  his  way  experimentally,  groping  in  the  dark  amid  the  intricate 
network  of  city  life  channels,  or  else  bring  a  trained  intelligence  to  bear 
upon  the  solution  of  the  city's  problems. 

A  settlement  worker  must  be  beyond  all  else  a  student  of  conditions, 
he  must  have  a  realization  of  what  a  city  is,  he  must  see  beyond  the  bricks 
and  mortar  of  its  topography  to  the  seething  life  which  is  building  or  de- 
stroying the  superstructure.  He  must  study  the  immigrant  in  his  native 
land  as  well  as  in  the  land  of  his  adoption,  he  must  try  to  appreciate  what 
is  his  inheritance  of  culture,  of  life  ideals  and  standards,  and  so  to  arrive 
at  the  conservation  of  human  resources. 

The  foreign  problem,  with  its  poverty,  illiteracy  and  low  ideals,  is  fast 
growing  in  this  country.  In  a  recent  report  of  the  Labour  Gazette  of 
Canada,  we  find  the  immigration  returns  for  1911,  311,084  as  against  208,- 
794  for  1910.  Of  these  25  per  cent,  are  settled  in  the  North-West,  the  re- 
mainder, to  a  great  degree  in  our  cities.  In  passing  it  may  be  well  to  note 
that  of  the  44,479  homestead  entries  in  the  Canadian  North-West  in  1911, 
14,497  were  by  Canadians  from  Ontario  and  the  lower  provinces,  13,038 
from  the  United  States,  7,944  from  the  British  Isles,  and  9,000  from  people 
of  30  other  nationalities.  In  the  consideration  of  these  facts  we  gain  an 
impression  of  the  tendency  of  nation  building  on  the  American  continent. 
Undoubtedly  it  is  to  be  the  future  home  of  many  foreign  people.  These 
will  likewise  undoubtedly  foiTo  a  large  portion  of  our  city  population,  and 
the  city  population,  sociologists  tell  us,  will  eventually  control  the  nation. 
It  makes  therefore  much  difference  to  us  what  shall  be  the  ideals  of  that 
population.  We  may  assume  tliis  to  be  almost  axiomatic,  that  once  a  city 
dweller,  always  a  city  dweller;  for  the  cry  of  "back  to  the  soil"  touches 
not  appreciably  the  masses,  but  rather  those  whose  position  of  comparative 
affluence  renders  possible  a  temporary  residence  in  the  country  during  a 
portion  of  the  year. 

The  need  and  the  function  of  the  Settlement  has  been  defined  by  Jane 
Addams  as  a  method  of  social  amelioration,  and  the  Hull  House  Charter 
reads  as  follows :  "  to  provide  a  centre  for  a  higher  civic  and  social  life,  to 
institute  and  maintain  educational  and  philanthropic  enterprises,  and  to 
investigate  and  improve  the  conditions  in  the  industrial  districts  of  Chi- 
cago." By  others  it  has  been  defined  as  sympathetic  neighborliness  linked 
with  intelligence,  and  by  Arnold  Toynbee,  the  pioneer  neighborhood  worker 
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in  tlie  East-end  of  London  thirty  years  ago,  as  a  method  of  social  and  edu- 
cational reform. 

The  foregoing  has  been  the  aim  of  Evangelia  Settlement  since  its  in- 
ception nearly  ten  years  ago,  in  a  small  store  at  719  Queen  Street  East, 
Toronto.  Founded  by  Miss  Carson,  of  New  York  City,  tliose  who  have  suc- 
ceeded her  have  endeavored  to  crystalize  her  far-reaching  ideals.  Tlie 
Settlement  is  not  in  the  usual  sense  a  mission,  but  rather  is  it  a  clubhouse 
for  the  growing  boy  and  girl,  young  man  and  young  woman,  partaking 
also  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  night  university  for  those  who  are  em- 
ployed during  the  day.  In  addition  it  is  a  neighborhood  centre  accessible 
at  all  times  to  the  families  living  in  its  vicinity,  who,  being  assured  of  a 
ready  s}Tnpathy,  turn  to  it  in  moments  of  perplexity  for  help  or  advice. 

The  attendance  at  the  Settlement  for  the  year  1910  was  65,356.  June, 
July  and  August,  1911,  brought  a  playground  attendance  of  23,416,  thus 
may  one  form  some  idea  as  to  the  Settlement's  place  in  the  community. 

Settlement  work  aims  at  being  preventive.     Its  watchwords  are  co- 
operation and  adaptation,  the  latter  essential  in  meeting  the  conditions  of 
H  changing  neighborhood,  which  five  years  ago  was  almost  entirely  English 
speaking,  but  which  now  presents  10  different  nationalities  and  \ipon  many 
shops,  stores  and  churches  are  a  variety  of  signs  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

Settlement  work  will  vary  in  accordance  with  the  condition  of  its  lo- 
cation, but  the  root  basis  of  all  expressed  or  implied  is  the  imperative  of 
Christ,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  Cod  with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself."  In  Evangelia  Settlement  the  conviction  steadily  in- 
creases that  tactful,  and  yet  aggressive  Cliristian  work  is  an  essential  of 
the  best  Settlement  work. 

In  conclusion,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  field  of  Settlement  work  is 
v^-ide — wide  as  humanity,  limitless  as  man's  commercial  activity,  scientific 
as  life.  An  Oxford  movement  in  the  beginning,  it  must  ever  appeal  to  the 
college  man  and  woman,  first  perhaps  as  a  sociological  study,  later  as  a 
vocation,  for  to  the  man  of  heart  primarily,  and  thence  to  the  man  of  in- 
telligence and  vision  must  we  ever  look  for  those  co-operative  movements 
by  which  the  city  dweller  shall  take  his  rightful  place  as  a  citizen  of  the 
world. 


SATURDAY  MORNING  SESSION. 

The  Conference  resumed  its  deliberations  on  Saturday  morning,  Sep- 
tember 23rd,  at  9.15,  with  Mr.  Tasker  Steele  in  the  chair.  The  following 
paper  on  the  work  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  was  presented  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
McConaclne.  the  recently-appointed  secretary  and  general  agent  at 
Kingston : 

"  'J'iie  work  of  the  C.  A.  Society  ought  to  be  one  of  the  big  things  in 
this  city,"  said  Police  Magistrate  Farrell  to  me  when  I  arrived  in  Kingston 
last  February.  From  that  day  to  this  I  have  been  realizing  more  and  more 
fully  the  length  and  breath  and  height  and  deptli  of  that  obligation.  The 
man  who  conscientiously  labors  in  this  field  soon  becomes  aware  of  its  vast 
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dimensions  and  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  the  work  to  be  done.  Each 
case  is  it  comes  up  seems  to  be  entirely  new.  It  stands  ailone  in  so  many 
respects.  It  requires  a  treatment  peculiar  to  itself.  These  cases  cannot 
be  classified  and  cured  with  stock  treatments,  consequently  the  patent 
medicine  quakery  finds  no  place  in  this  field.  Each  child  constitutes  a 
distinct  entity — a  set  of  forces,  ideas  and  ideals  never  met  and  never  to  be 
met  elsewhere.    He  is  a  new  individual  and  must  be  treated  as  such. 

The  child  stands  at  the  very  bottom — it  constitutes  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  whole  social  superstructure.  Consequently  if  the  children  of 
Denmark  go  wrong  there  will  surely  be  "  something  rotten  in  the  State  of 
Denmark."  But  society  is  not  as  a  piece  of  architecture.  It  is  more  like 
an  organism.  It  is  one  body  with  many  members,  and  each  member  acts 
upon  all  the  rest,  and  is  itself  acted  upon  by  all  the  others  that  go  to  make 
up  the  whole.  There  are  various  local  centres  in  liuman  society  as  there 
are  centres  in  the  universe  which  control  the  courses  and  destinies  of 
smaller  bodies.  It  is  with  one  of  these  centres  or  groups  that  the  C.  A.  S. 
is  chiefly  concerned.  That  group  is  the  family.  In  this  group  the  father 
and  the  mother  exercise  a  most  potent  influence.  With  these  we  must  also 
deal.  Thus  we  must  devise  ways  and  means  of  dealing  with  these  adults 
as  well  as  with  refractory  and  wayward  chrldren. 

Should  one  judge  the  Children's  Aid  Society  and  estimate  its  power 
and  usefulness  by  simply  reading  the  "Act  for  the  Protection  of  Children," 
he  would  probably  conclude  that  its  chief  work  was  to  secure  wards  by  a 
judge's  order  and  then  place  these  in  foster  homes.  But  this  constitutes 
only  a  small  part  of  the  real  work  done  by  the  agents  of  tliis  Society.  It 
is  an  exceedingly  easy  task  to  secure  a  great  many  wards;  but  it  requires 
the  best  energies  of  heart  and  soul  and  mind  to  correct  the  evils  whicb 
make  intervention  necessary,  so  that  the  home  may  be  kept  together.  It 
is  easy  to  forget  that  even  bad  people  have  human  feelings  and  human 
possibilities;  but  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  preserve  so  much  faith  in  the  funda- 
mental goodness  of  men  as  to  believe  that  even  the  lowest  can  be  lifted  up 
if  the  right  chord  can  be  touched  and  their  self-respect  requickened.  It 
is  easy  to  be  a  mere  policeman  and  bring  offenders  to  justice;  but  it  is 
hard  to  be  a  real  reformer  and  thus  make  the  application  of  the  law  un- 
necessary. The  Society  has  power  to  take  children  away  from  their  homes, 
but  the  Society  aims,  to  preserve  the  homes  for  the  children.  We  know  the 
value  of  good  homes  and  the  curse  of  bad  homes.  We  know  that  the  whole 
social  fabric  suffers  from  bad  homes,  which  are  as  great  cancers  eating 
into  the  vitals  of  society ;  but  we  know  also  that  a  good  home  is  as  a  well- 
spring  of  life  to  the  morals  of  a  people.  Consequently  we  regard  it  as  the 
chief  function  of  this  organization  to  do  our  utmost  to  preserve  all  horae.=5 
intact.  The  Children's  Aid  Society  is  a  home-making  and  not  a  home- 
breaking  institution.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  home-breaking  work  of 
the  Society  stands  out  so  clearly  to  the  public  eye,  while  the  real  work  cf 
home-making,  home-rebuilding,  is  so  obscure.  Where  one  home  has  been 
broken  up  because  our  workers  despaired  of  reformation  a  dozen  homes 
have  been  purified  and  sweetened  with  the  light  of  love  and  heaven.  Our 
hearts  are  often  rejoiced  with  the  practical  fulfilment  of  those  words  of 
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Scripture,  "  And  a  little  child  s.hall  lead  them."  Drunkards  have  given 
up  tlieir  debauchery ;  both  men  and  women  have  dashed  the  wine-cup  from 
them  forever  to  kii'p  their  little  darlings  around  them.  ^lany  a  warm 
handclasp  do  we  retN?ive  from  tlie  mm  and  women  who  liave  been  elevated. 
by  being  made  to  know  how  muih  they  loved  their  children,  and  how 
greatly  they  needed  these  little  ones  in  their  lives.  Thus  it  must  be  mani- 
fest to  all  that  the  work  of  the  Ciiildrcn's  Aid  Society  is  as  much,  or  even 
more,  with  adults  than  with  children,  although  all  our  work  is  for  children 
and  ultimately  for  the  State. 

It  i*  a  Christian  work  and  should,  therefore,  enlist  the  co-operation 
and  helj.  of  the  most  7.ealous  workers  in  the  community.  In  my  own  work 
I  am  organizing  the  Christian  workers  all  over  the  city  into  a  circle  to 
look  after  the  families  who  require  stimulus  and  help.  I  endeavor  to  secure 
good,  strong-minded  boys  to  take  hold  of  one  who  is  beginningto  go  wrong, 
to  invite  him  to  their  club,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Sunday  School  and  their 
home.  I  am  trying  tlie  same  thing  with  the  girls  and  the  parents.  Some 
gooil  results  have  a'lready  attended  efforts  along  this  line,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  plan  will  be  a  success  when  I  get  it  working  properly.  I 
will  not  get  so  many  wards — at  least  1  hope  not.  I  shall  be  very  glad  when 
the  day  comes  that  I  shall  not  need  to  take  any  more  wards.  I  do  not  want 
wards.  I  want  good  homes  for  all  the  children,  and  all  the  children  in 
their  own  homes. 

The  Widowed  Mother. 

Society's  treatment  of  the  widowed  mother  is  a  great  social  evil  that 
calls  for  action.  This  is  one  great  defect  in  our  laws  which  we  nnist  per- 
sistently importune  our  legislators  to  correct.  At  present  all  we  can  say 
to  the  widowed  mother,  and  the  worse  than  widowed  mother,  is,  "  Good 
woman,  take  your  children  to  the  creche  or  day  nursery,  which  charity  has 
so  generously  provided,  and  the  good  nurses  there  w'ill  take  care  of  your 
little  ones  while  you  go  abroad  to  earn  their  living  and  yours."  This  she 
does,  if  she  can,  and  the  mother  of  several  young  citizens  of  the  State  goes 
out  to  the  wearing  work  of  earning  their  daily  bread.  It  is  a  shame  on 
the  fatherhood  of  the  State  that  the  mother  must  do  this.  When  the  father 
dies  the  State  should  take  the  father's  place,  and  while  he  lives  in  good 
health  the  State  should  see  that  he  fulfils  a  father's  duty.  Xo  State  can 
take  the  mother's  place.  If  the  mother  dies  we  know  that  something  must 
be  done  to  secure  some  sort  of  mother  for  the  little  ones,  and  in  such  cases 
the  foster-home  is  a  great  blessing,  but  when  the  father  is  no  longer  in  his 
place,  are  we  to  value  so  lightly  the  mother's  love  and  care  in  the  rearing 
of  those  children  that  we  shall  coldly  say  to  her:  "Now,  good  mother, 
turn  out  and  take  the  place  of  bread-wMnner  for  these  young  citizens. 
Close  up  your  home  ever)'  day;  take  your  children  to  the  day  nursery;  go 
to  service  or  to  the  factory  or  to  such  place  as  you  can  earn  your  dollar; 
earn  it ;  when  you  have  finished  your  day's  work  and  return  to  the  nursery 
for  your  dear,  little  ones,  leave  there  10  per  cent,  of  your  day's  pay  for 
each  child  who  has  been  cared  for  there;  take  the  remaining  CO  or  70  per 
cent,  home  to  keep  your  house,  pay  your  rent,  clothe  yourself  and  your 
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•children  and  see  to  it  tliat  you  do  not  get  into  debt."  It  is  the  father- 
State  that  says  all  this.  It  is  the  father- State  that  says  these  children  must 
be  taken  out  of  their  beds  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  returned  to 
their  frugal  supper  at  six-thirty  in  the  evening.  It  says  all  that  I  have 
stated  here  in  its  provision  and  lack  of  provision — in  its  laws  and  lack  of 
laws.  It  does  not  even  provide  the  creche.  It  provides  nothing  but  the 
street.  The  State  should  provide  a  pension  for  such  helpless  mothers. 
We  spend  millions  to  bring  immigrants  into  this  country,  while  we  neglect 
the  children  of  our  native-born.  The  State  has  no  greater  asset  than  a 
large  family  of  properly  reared  children,  and  no  more  serious  menace  than 
such  a  family  neglected.  I  venture  to  assert  tliat  no  greater  piece  of 
social  legislation  can  be  effected  than  adequate  relief  along  these  very  lines. 
The  State  is  ready  enough  to  act  as  guardian  for  the  child  who  inherits 
money.  Xo  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  the  State  to  look  after 
the  money  of  those  who  inherited  it.  Is  it  possible  that  the  State  cares 
more  for  money  than  it  does  for  men?  It  is  active  on  behalf  of  hogs  and 
cattle  and  all  kinds  of  property;  it  readily  makes  laws  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  noxious  weeds  on  the  land;  but,  alas,  how  grudgingly  it  spends 
its  little  pittance  to  save  the  child  that  Providence  has  committed  to  its 
tender  mercy  and  care.  The  disregard  and  woeful  neglect  of  the  un- 
fortunate members  of  the  human  family  is  the  darkest  blot  on  our  modern 
civilization.  How  barbarous  we  are  still  in  our  care  of  human  flesh  and 
blood!    . 

"  Alas  that  bread  should  t>e  so  dear 
And  huinan  life  so  cheap." 

If  we  take  these  lines  out  of  their  original  context  and  made  "dear" 
mean  precious  in  men's  eyes,  important,  requiring  attention  and  cheap  to 
mean  the  reverse,  they  exactly  express  my  meaning. 

Handicapped  Children. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  another  class  of  the  seriously  handicapped 
which  sooner  or  later  must  be  assisted  by  the  State  if  the  ends  of  Christian 
civilization  are  to  be  served.  I  refer  to  the  ever-increasing  number  of 
victims  of  children's  diseases,  some  of  whom  are  more  disabled,  so  far  as 
earning  a  livelihood  is  concerned,  than  either  the  mute  or  the  blind.  Some 
of  these  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  but  the  Society 
is  not  anxious  to  receive  them,  for  it  is  then  called  upon  to  provide  for 
them  in  some  private  home  for  incurables.  Many  of  these  children  can  do 
something  if  they  were  trained  in  the  work  for  which  they  are  adapted. 
My  contention  is  that  all  such  children  should  not  only  be  trained,  but 
they  ought  to  be  so  well  trained  in  the  work  they  undertake  that  their 
superior  knowledge  and  skill  would  quite  offset  the  dreadful  handicap 
which  would  otherwise  exclude  them  from  employment  altogether.  Tbe 
means  for  this  special  training  ought  to  be  provided  by  the  State  and  not 
by  private  charity.  Charity  is  being  over-burdened  with  work  that  pro- 
perly belongs  to  the  State,  and  as  consequence  the  proper  work  of  charity 
is  sadly  handicapped  on  account  of  lack  of  funds  and  the  dissipated  enersrie* 
of  its  workers. 
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Suggested  Reforms. 

Xow  there  are  many  other  matters  that  I  should  like  to  deal  with. 
I  shall  simply  mention  them  in  tlie  hope  tliat  some  more  experienced  worker 
may  take  them  up:  (1)  A  law  re  wife  beating.  ~(2)  Violations  of  the 
marriage  law.  (3)  Institution  for  weak-minded  women.  In  every  district 
a  paid  agent  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  with  an  organization  covering 
the  whole  field. 

The  Children's  Department  is  in  the  hands  of  an  earnest,  energetic, 
far-soeing  superintendent,  hut  I  am  sure  he  will  most  heartily  welcome 
any  general  puhl it. movement  in  the  direction  of  betterment.  The  attitude 
of  governments  on  these  questions  was  lucidly  illustrated  when  the  "Juve- 
nile Courts  "  Bill  was  up  before  tlie  Dominion  Parliament.  On  that  occa- 
sion the  strong  answer  to  the  accusation  that  the  Parliament  should  have 
investigated  this  question  and  effected  this  legislation  long  before 
was:  "I  think  it  is  within  the  experience  of  every  hon.  gentleman  here 
that,  as  a  rule,  governments  do  not  go  about  looking  for  work  to  do  or  for 
legislation  to  undertake,  particularly  legislation  of  a  philanthropic  kind. 
And  it  will  ])(>  found  that  in  nearly  every  instance  legislation  of  this  char- 
acter is  due  to  the  efforts  of  individuals  or  of  associations,  and  that  this 
kind  of  legislation  does  not  originate  with  the  government." 

This  is  why  I  urge  this  conference  to  bring  things  to  a  focus  on  what 
are  deemed  the  most  important  points,  in  order  that  some  actual  concrete 
results  niav  follow  the  efforts  of  this  organization. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  Steele:  Tlie  work  undertaken  by  all  you  good  people  is  one  of 
verv  great  benefit  and  very  great  importance  to  the  whole  country.  The 
under-dog  receives  very  little  consideration  from  any  of  us,  and  the  up- 
lifting of  that  yx)or  fellow  is  going  to  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity at  large.  His  bark  is  often  worse  than  his  bite,  and  they  are  not 
all  yellow  dogs;  some  are  black  and  some  are  white,  but  I  believe  that  all 
of  thern,  when  they  have  applied  to  them  some  little  correction  and  have 
a  little  degree  of  charity  shown  towards  them,  will  prove  not  only  good 
dogs,  but  thoroughbreds.  It  pleased  m^  very  much  to  hear  the  previous 
gpeaker  sllude  to  the  fact  that  the  Governiiient  should  be  asked — in  fact,  I 
think,  .should  be  compelled — to  aid  work  of  this  kind  financially  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  it  has  done.  I  don't  think  that  any  of  us  look  upon 
our  efforts  in  the  light  of  a  burden,  but  I  do  think  that  the  proper  people 
to  give  additional  aid  to  charitable  work  and  work  that  has  such  a  wide 
ecope  as  the  protection  of  children  should  be  supplied  absolutely  by  the 
Government.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  the  work  you  are  undertak- 
ing now  is  more  necessary  in  this  country  than  ever  before.  With  the  large 
amount  of  foreign  immigration  wo  have  coming  in  here  and  the  totally 
differerit  li/e  those  people  have  been  leading  to  what  we  expect  them  to 
lea'd'  when  settled  amongst  us  will  require  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  care 
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on  the  part  of  the  people  of  this  great  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  such  an  intelligent  lot  of  people  as  are  gathered  here 
to-day  are  undertaking  this  work  in  such  a  serious  and  energetic  manner. 

Mr.  Adam  Brown. 

Adam  Brown,  Hamilton:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen; — 
Before  speaking  to  you  I  wish  to  pay  homage  to  Mr.  McConachie  for 
the  best  paper  I  hav^  heard  during  the  last  sixteen  years  in  connection, 
with  Children's  Aid  work.  I  trust  before  tliis  Conference  breaks  up  that 
a  strong  resolution  will  be  passed  and  a  Committee  appointed  to  bring 
to  pass,  if  it  is  possible,  from  the  Government  the  suggestions  that  gentle- 
man has  made.  My  remarks  to  you  to-day  will  be  brief.  I  am  a  very 
busy  man  and  until  yesterday  I  really  had  not  a  moment's  time  to  prepare 
my  thoughts,  but  in  speaking  to  you  to-day  on  Children's  Aid  work  I  have 
to  talk  to  you  in  the  same  strain  as  I  have  done  in  this  City  for  the  past 
16  years.  I  have  no  new  story  to  tell  you  and  no  new  arguments.  My 
remarks  will  be  on  the  same  lines  as  I  have  followed  in  addressing  audiences 
here  and  elsewhere,  not  only  from  my  own  experience  but  from  what  1 
have  so  often  heard  from  Mr.  Kelso,  a  man  who  has  been  an  inspiration 
and  a  blessing,  his  name  will  go  down  to  history  as  the  man  who  has  so 
successfully  put  in  operation  the  Gibson  or  Children's  Aid  Act,  and  been 
a  benediction,  not  only  to  Ontario,  but  to  every  Province  in  the  Dominion; 
Mr.  Kelso  so  well  describes  the  mission  of  the  Children's  Aid  Societies 
work  that  I  quote  his  words. 

1.  The  betterment  of  children  in  their  own  homes. 

2.  Their  removal  when  necessarj^  to  insure  their  l)ecoming  good  citi- 
zens. 

3.  The  endeavor  to  assist  even  every  child  to  receive  fair  treatment. 

4.  The  finding  of  foster-homes  for  children  made  wards  of  the  Society. 

5.  Careful  supervision  after  being  placed  in  foster-homes. 

6.  To  enquire  into  complaints  of  neglect  or  ill-treatment  of  children. 
The  object  of  the  Children's  Aid  work  appeals  to  every  loving  heart — 

the  protection  of  all  children  and  the  rescue  of  the  neglected  from  surround- 
ings of  vice  and  degradation  and  placing  them  in  foster-homes,  where  they 
will  receive  loving  care  and.  fit  them  for  an  honourable  career  in  lite. 
There  is  no  life  like  the  home  life,  and  therefore,  the  great  feature  of 
the  work  is  in  carefully  selecting  foster-homes  as  the  best  substitute  for  the 
good  natural  home.  Every  child  has  the  right  to  be  brought  up  under  such 
conditions  as  to  give  it  a  chance  to  become  a  good  citizen.  Mr.  AsquiTh, 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  truly  said,  the  cnild  has  as  strong 
a  right  to  its  existence  the  child  of  a  day  old,  as  the  man  who  has  reacheld 
his  fiftieth  year— the  child  of  to-day  is  the  citizen  of  to-morrow,  and  what 
we  are  working  for  is  to  see  that  the  children  living  in  degrading  surround- 
ings are  rescued  before  it  is  too  late,  and  given  an  opportunity  of  growing 
up  to  be  useful  members  of  society.  Our  creed,  I  may  say,  is  one  wofd, 
and  that  word  is  a  whole  volume  in  itself.  That  word  is  "love,"  the  might- 
iest power  in  the  world. 
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Helping  Reformatory  Boys. 

It  was  nothing  but  tlie  loving  sympathy  of  Mr.  Kelso  reaching  the 
hearts  of  the  inmates  of  the  Penetanguishcne  Reformatory  that  emptied 
the  institution  and  found  foster-homes  and  good  employment  for  tliosei 
who  were  there,  it  looked  like  a  miracle,  and  it  was  one,  wrouglit  through 
the  means  of  a  s}Tnpathetic  heart.  Deep  down  in  the  heart  of  those 
friendless  lads  he  found  a  longing  for  what  was  good,  and  a  desire  fo' 
start  afi-esh — and  it  did  not  take  them  long  to  idealize  that  in  him  they  had 
a  friend  who  loved  them  and  would  trust  them.  He  won  a  victor}',  and  not 
two  per  cent,  have  gone  back  to  their  old  ways. 

With  a  hand  that  is  kind 
And  a  heart  that  is  true; 
To  make  others  glad 
There  is  much  we  may  do. 

The  memorv'  of  those  who  have  helped  to  uplift  their  fellow-beings  will 
be  undying,  and  his  will  be. 

The  Children's  Aid  Societies  seek  to  befriend  and  uplift  before  it  iS 
too  late,  just  such  youths  as  were  in  Penetanguishene  Reformatory. 

The  motive  that  inspired  the  Hon.  J.  M.  Gibson,  acting  for  the  Ontario 
Government,  to  franiiC  the  statute,  was  an  interest  in  innocent  children  who, 
if  not  saved  from  the  sin  and  sorrow  around  them,  would  grow  up  to  be 
menaces  to  society.  Besides  that  there  was  the  duty  due  to  the  State  to  see 
that  no  child  should  be  permitted  to  grow  up  under  evil  influences.  The 
child  properly  trained  is  the  grandest  asset  of  a  country.  Children  are 
the  future  men  and  women  and  a  country  is  judged  of  by  the  kind  of  men 
and  women  it  produces.  Sympathy  is  the  child  of  love,  and  the  man  or 
woman  who  is  devoid  of  sympathy  for  those  who  need  it  is  to  be  pitied. 

Referring  to  children  coming  under  the  care  of  the  Society,  I  wish 
to  say  that  our  Society  in  Hamilton  has  during  our  existence  found  foster- 
homes  for  about  four  hundred  children,  to  say  nothing  at  all  of  the  good 
influence  which  has  l>een  exerted  on  many  othei"S,  by  a  band  of  most  devotedJ 
men  and  women  associated  on  our  Board.  Our  Society  in  Hamilton  has, 
by  an  arrangement  with  the  City  Council,  an  admirable  system.  Of  course 
it  cannot  be  followed  in  all  the  different  cities  because  they  are  not  simi- 
larly situated  perhaps  as  we  are.  Wlien  children  come  into  our  care  as 
wards  th'ey  are  at  once  placed  in  the  several  institutions  in  the  city  accord- 
ing to  their  age  and  sex,  such  as  the  Infants'  Home,  Girls'  Home,  Boys' 
Homo.  etc..  all  of  these  institutions  being  organized  for  the  special  objects 
named.  They  are  kept  there  as  wards  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  until 
foster-homes  are  provided  for  them,  which  is  usually  done  very  speedily. 
Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  which  cannot  be  foreseen,  they  may  be  kept 
a  longer  period  because  of  prolonged  illness,  or  some  misfortune  that  may 
befall  the  child.  You  can  readily  see  how  splendid  a  plan  this  is,  because 
these  children  are  at  once  under  the  care  of  kind-hearted  people  and  in 
institutions  suited  in  every  way.    All  that  is  wanted  is  a  Shelter  for  way- 
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ward  children,  such  children  as  we  could  not  place  m  our  local  institutions, 
but  who  we  believe,  with  the  Society's  care,  could  soon  be  fitted  to  be  placed 
in  foster-homes.     Such  a  shelter  will  now  be  provided. 

'Mr.  Kelso  in  his  last  most  encouraging  annual  report  states  that  there 
are  at  the  present  time  sixty-two  Children's  Aid  Societies,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  estimate  all  the  good  work  that  is  done  through  these  organiza- 
tions. It  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  thirty  or  forty  thousand  children  have 
come  in  one  way  or  another  under  the  beneficent  influence  of  the  society 
and  the  home  conditions  so  improved  that  they  were  enabled  to  grow  up  in 
natural  surroundings  free  from  the  neglect,  abuse  and  wretchedness  that 
formerly  prevailed.  Between  .5,000  and  6,000  cliildren  have  been  received 
under  guardianship  from  the  lowest  possible  surroundings,  and  transferred 
to  foster-homes,  and  not  more  than  two  per  cent,  of  these  children  have  gone 
back  to  the  conditions  from  which  they  were  rescued,  just  think  of  that — 
is  it  not  one  of  the  noblest  of  works  and  grandest  of  results? 

The  wards  of  all  Societies  are  visited  regularly.  Xot  a  heart  in  this 
room  but  would  Ije  gladdened  if  they  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  reports 
which  are  made  by  the  visitors.  ]!iot  a  few  of  the  Hamilton  Society's 
girls  have  been  happily  married  and  the  best  reports  are  received  from 
them.  I  know  of  no  philanthropic  work  which  should  commend  itself 
more  to  the  sympathy  of  the  people  than  this.  No  investment  returns 
such  a  revenue  or  causes  so  much  happiness  as  doing  good.  The  only 
really  happy  action  in  life  is  in  doing  good — giving  joy  to  others.  No 
good  deed  or  Idnd  word  is  ever  wasted.  Let  me  tell  you  a  little  incident 
in  connection  with  Children's  Aid  Society,  and  before  doing  it  I  may  say 
that  I  have  the  permission  of  Mr.  Kelso  to  relate  it,  to  show  you  one  of  the 
results  of  the  Children's  Aid  work.  There  was  a  young  girl  who  came 
from  such  degrading  surroundings  that  it  was  felt  necessary  that  she  should 
be  placed  as  far  as  possible  from  Dhem.  She  was  sent  into  the  North- West. 
She  was  a  good  girl  at  heart,  and  was  not  responsible  for  her  early  sur- 
roundings. She  was  placed  in  a  Christian  home  where  the  foster-father 
and  foster-mother  knew  all  the  circumstances  of  her  history.  She  was 
treated  as  one  of  the  family  and  all  the  reports  and  letters  received  indi- 
cated joy  and  happiness  and  every  prospect  of  delight  in  her  life  and 
finally,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  an  announcement  was  made  that  the 
son  of  the  foster-father  had  fallen  in  love  with  her  and  with  the  ordinary 
wooing  had  won  her  heart  and  that  they  were  married,  that  the  father 
gave  the  son  a  farm  free  of  debt,  fully  equipped,  and  a  good  house  and  his 
blessing.  The  husband,  knowing  all  the  circumstances  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  his  bride,  the  touching  part  comes  here — a  letter  is  received  by 
Mr.  Kelso  from  her  to  say  that  her  husband,  grateful  for  what  he  had  done 
and  what  the  Society  had  done  for  his  wife,  authorized  her  to  write  down 
to  say  that  if  a  little  money  could  be  of  service  in  doing  as  much  good  for 
some  other  poor  girl  as  was  done  for  her  that  her  husband  was  anxious 
to  contribute.  I  consider  that  one  of  the  sweetest  evidences  of  the  good 
fruit  of  tMs  Society  that  T  have  heard  of  for  some  time. 

I  have  said  that  the  children  have  rights,  and  the  life  of  the  neglected 
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waif  is  as  preciou?  as  tlie  child  of  the  riiliost  man  in  the  hind.  I  remember 
when  our  Society  wa^  but  a  few  years  old.  listening  to  an  earnest  address 
by  Mrs.  Harvie,  the  then  visitor  of  the  organization  and  no  visit  did  that 
woman  ever  pay  to  a  foster-home  but  she  left  sunshine  behind  her.  She 
told  a  very  touching  story  and  I  will  tell  it  to  you,  the  application  of 
which  I  will  leave  to  you.  In  crossing  one  of  the  parks  of  London,  England, 
a  policeman  noticed  a  poor  woman  pick  up  something  from  the  ground 
and  apparently  conceal  it  under  her  apron.  He  spoke  roughly  to  her  and 
said  "What  have  you  there?"  Without  answering  she  hastened  on.  In  a 
few  moments  the  policeman  overtook  her  and  said  "If  you  don't  tell  me 
what  you  have  there  I  will  arrest  you."  She  opened  her  hand  and  showed 
a  few  pieces  of  broken  glass.  The  policeman  stared  at  her  and  said  "What 
in  tiie  world  did  you  want  to  pick  up  that  glass  for?"  She  timidly  re- 
plied "I  just  thought  that  I  would  pick  it  out  of  the  way  of  the  childrens' 
feet."  The  emblem  of  the  child's  life  is  the  passing  of  its  tender  feet. 
Who  would  leave  anything  in  the  path  of  the  little  ones  to  tear  and  wound. 
Then  let  me  ask  you  who  would  leave  a  child  where  its  life  would  he 
scarred  or  marred  without  an  effort  to  save  it? 

I  cannot  close  my  remarks  without  a  reference  to  the  father  of  the 
Children's  Aid  Act,  the  Hon.  J.  M.  Gibson,  now  ihe  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Ontario.  His  name  will  ever  be  honoured  for  his  work  in  this  connec- 
tion. A  nation  erects  monuments  to  perpetuate  the  deeds  of  its  illustrious 
dead.  They  vnW  perish  and  decay  with  time  but  the  man  or  woman  whose 
life  when  the  epitaph  is  written  we  are  bid  to  look  around  and  as  we  look 
around  say  that  he  or  she  has  left  some  mark  that  the  world  is  better  for 
their  living.  The  Hon.  W.  J.  Hanna,  Provincial  Secretary,  nobly  and  in 
a  practical  way  encourages  the  work  and  well  deserves  the  grateful  thanks 
of  the  people  of  Ontario  for  all  he  has  done  and  continues  to  do  to  extend 
its  influence.  Let  us  all  so  live  tliat  our  names  will  be  enshrined  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people  for  the  good  we  have  done.  Let  every  man  and 
wonikin  lend  a  hand  to  make  their  country  not  only  great  but  good.  Stand 
up  for  all  that  concerns  the  uplifting  and  bettering  of  humanity,  rooting 
out  evils  that  lead  to  misery  and  degradation,  strive  for  such  things  as 
make  love  the  reigning  power  in  every  Canadian  home — happy  homes 
turn  out  good  men  and  women,  and  they  are  the  bulwarks  of  a  nation. 
'J'here  is  no  grander  kingdom  to  reign  over  than  the  kngdiom  of  teh  home 
— tliat  is  the  spirit  which  animates  every  worker  for  the  Children's  Aid 
Societies.     I^et  us  all  work  to — 

"  Right  the  wrong  that  needs  resistance, 

For  the  future  in  the  distance. 

And  the  good  that  we  can  do."     (Applause). 

To  Secure  a  Children's  Shelter. 

A.  F.  Hind,  Chief  of  Police,  Oshawa:  As  you  all  know  under  the 
Children's  Pnotection;  Act  every  City  of  upwards  of  10,000  people  is* 
required  to  supply  a  Shelter,  but  I  aim  proud  to  say,  as  the  Executive' 
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Officer  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  in  Oshawa,  although  we  have  only 
7,000  people  we  have  just  purchased  a  Shelter  for  $5,000,  the  money 
having  been  subscribed  by  all  classes  of  people. 

One  night  a  lady  came  to  me  on  the  street  with  three  little  childxen. 
She  had  been  driven  from  her  home  through  the  drunkenness  of  her  hus- 
band. What  to  do  with  these  children  I  did  not  know.  I  first  of  all 
app^'oached  the  authorities  and  they  said  I  should  make  the  best  shift  I 
could  and  I  had  to  let  them  camp  out  in  the  Council  Chamber,  Uiueli  against 
my  will,  for  the  night.  The  next  day  I  started  to  talk  of  a  Shelter  for  the 
children.  After  speaking  to  several  influential  friends  I  was  invited  to 
call  a  meeting  and  it  was  agreed  that  a  Shelter  was  absolutely  necessary  if 
the  Children's  Aid  was  to  be  a  success.  What  I  did  to  secure  this  Shelter 
was  not  done  by  me  alone,  but  by  everyone.  We  had  meetings  and  for  «the. 
last  meeting  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Kelso  asking  him  to  come  and  give  us 
an  address.  He  spoke  in  several  of  the  cliurches  and  we  arranged  to  liave 
a  mass  meeting  after  the  churches  were  closed  on  Sunday  night  when  Mr. 
Kelso  gave  ns  a  lantern  lecture,  and  I  think  after  seeing  those  slides  every- 
one was  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  great  need  that  existed.  Mr.  Miller 
of  Berlin,  also  helped  us,  and  a  few  days  later  we  had  the  money  subscribed. 

We  are  a  thriving  town  and  the  Children's  Aid  Society  work  is  grow- 
ing throughout  the  district.  A  question  often  asked  me  in  going  around  was, 
"Do  yon  think  this  is  necessary.  Why  don't  you  put  these  children  into 
Industrial  Schools  ?"  I  sai^  "No,  the  Industrial  Schools  are  for  delinquents 
and  not  for  the  younger  ones  of  tender  age  and  experience."  The  mainten- 
ance is  derived  in  this  way,  every  child  that  is  made  a  ward  of  the  Society, 
the  municipality  from  which  it  is  taken  is  responsible  for  its  care,  usually 
to  the  extent  of  $2  per  week  and  that  is  small  enough. 

More  Shelters  and  Agents. 

Rev.  C.  E.  Miller,  Berlin :  I  did  not  prepare  myself  for  an  address 
this  morning,  but  1  am  pleased  to  do  one  thing  and  if  nothing  more  to 
make  you  feel  a  little  more  dissatisfied  with  the  present  drawbacks  in  our 
work.  I  was  favored  with  a  leave  of  absence  recently  after  four  and  a  half 
years'  toiling  and  I  took  a  trip  to  the  West.  T  was  very  proud  of  our 
Ontario  Act  and  told  our  neighbouring  Provinces  that  they  were  altogether 
out-of-date  and  behind  the  times,  hut  when  I  got  to  Alberta  I  realized 
they  were  considerably  ahead  of  us.  Somebody  said  "We  are  doing  real 
well  in  Ontario.  We  are  having  quite  a  mimber  of  Shelters  erected  now 
and  more  agents  in  the  work."  I  replied  "That  may  be  so,  but  who  pays 
them  ?"  That  is  the  critical  point.  In  Alberta  they  have  it  settled.  There 
it  is  compulsory  that  every  town  or  City  of  10,000  (we  might  make  it  a 
Countv  here)  must  provide  a  Shelter,  must  maintain  it,  must  engage  a 
man,  and  must  pay  him*.  If  they  don't  do  it,  the  Children's  Aid  Society 
or  the  Provincial  Superintendent  has  the  right  to  do  it.  If  they  fail  to  do 
it  on  the  1st  of  February  every  year,  then  the  Municipality  simply  must 
pay.  But  in  the  event  of  us  having  sufficient  Shelters  we  could  at  least 
asic  for  an  agent  to  be  appointed  in  each  county,  and  one  trouble  would  be 
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overc-ome.  1  have  beeii  all  stirred  up  since  being  in  the  West.  Our  country 
is  very  careful  that  partridge,  trout,  game,  etc.  are  all  protected,  but  what 
about  the  children.  Well  it  seems  as  if  they  were  not  much  use,  you  can 
send  to  the  Old  Country  and  get  a  colony  for  nothicg,  but  speckled  tix)ut 
you  cannot  get  for  nothing.  We  have  children  under  our  supervision  to-day 
and  I  would  not  dare  to  tell  you  their  experiences.  Had  they  been  rescued 
long  before  it  would  have  been  worth  all  the  money  necessary.  If  we  had 
a  proper  Shelter  for  all  children  in  every  County  then  we  would  not  need 
to  apply  for  thousands  of  dollars  for  Industrial  Schools  ami  Refuges,  but 
cx>uld  empty  many  of  these  institutions.  Why  not  go  to  work  and  have 
it  systematic  and  make  every  County  fully  provide  for  its  neglected  children. 
All  we  want  is  justice  and  equality  and  if  your  politicians  refuse  you  had 
better  change  your  politics.  I  am  not  a  politician  but  I  do  beg  ihat  at  this 
Conference  we  will  get  a  resolution  passed  for  justice  and  fairness  and 
protection  for  every  child. 

Care  of  the  Feeble-Minded. 

Sheriff  Cameron,  London :  I  have  a  resolution  dealing  largely  with 
the  questions  that  were  before  the  Convention  last  night  and  wliioh  I  think 
should  l>e  given  some  emphasis,  too,  before  the  Conference  closes : 

Moved  by  Sherift'  Magwood,  Stratford;  seconded  by  Sheriff  Cameron, 
London. 

"That,  whereas  a  large  numher  of  the  inmates  of  our  jails,  prisons, 
hospitals,  houses  of  refuge  and  charitable  institutions  are  known  to  be 
feeble-minded  and  semi-responsible,  or  irresponsible; 

"  And  whereas  there  is  good  reason  to  think  that  a  certain  number  of 
seriously  backward  children  in  our  public  schools  require  education  in 
special  classes  on  account  of  such  marked  slowness  in  mental  development. 

"  Whereas  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  Canada  that  an  adequate 
f.conomical  and  human  solution  he  found  for  the  problem  of  the  feeble- 
minded. 

"  Be  it  resolved,  that,  in  the  opirion  of  this  conference,  the  time  has 
come  to  consider  and  adopt,  if  po-sible,  a  definite  plan  to  deal  with  this 
question,  and  that  Hon.  Vn'.  .1.  Jiaiina,  liuuurary  president;  Sh^rill'  Middle- 
ton,  president ;  J.  P.  Downey,  superintendent,  and  the  mover  and  seconder, 
be  requested  to  name  a  commission  of  five  or  more  persons  to  represent  this 
conference,  the  Ontario  Covernment  and  the  general  public,  and  to  confer 
at  the  Orillia  training  school  and  liospital  to  frame  such  a  plan  for  the 
feeble-minded,  and  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  all  interested  and  concerned." 

We  are,  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  I  live,  met  with  these  conditions 
and  we  are  powerless  under  present  circumstances  to  deal  with  rhem.  It 
is  pressing  on  our  attention  and  on  our  efforts  as  Children's  Aid  Society 
workers  and  we  feel  that  something  should  be  done.  We  feel  that  tlie  effort 
should  be  extended  beyond  that  embraced  within  the  Orillia  Asylum.  In 
talking  to  Mr.  Downey  I  was  astonished  to  know  that  they  had  such  a  large 
number  there.  I  made  a  persistent  efFort  at  the  instigation  of  our  Society 
to  get  a  girl,  who  became  a  ward  of  onr  Society  some  twelve  yeairs  ago  and 
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who  since  developed  feeble-minded ness  and  who  was  sent  back  to  us  by  the 
family  with  whom  she  was  placed,  into  the  Orillia  Asylum,  but  we  have 
failed  so  far.  There  are  so  many  Avho  still  remain  in  the  homes  where  they 
were  born.  It  is  imperative  in  the  higher  interests  of  our  community  that 
the  girls,  especially  of  tliat  character,  should  be  protected  from  the  lust 
of  men.  We  had  a  case  before  our  Courts  recently  in  wiiich  advantage  was 
taken  in  lier  own  home  of  a  girl  of  that  character.  These  conditions  are 
not  peculiar  to  that  family,  nor  to  the  City  of  London,  nor  to  the  County 
of  Middlesex,  and  we  should  exert  all  the  influence  that  this  Conference 
can  exert  to  the  remedying  of  these  conditions  if  our  community  is  to  be 
uplifted  and  if  we  are  to  produce  in  it  the  moral  Canadian  manhood  we 
so  much  pride  ourselves  on. 

Should  Build  Anothek  Institution. 

Sheriff  Magwood,  Stratford:  The  question  before  the  Conference 
at  present  is  one  of  a  very  serious  character,  and  far-reaching.  We  come  in 
contact  with  this  work,  with  these  cases,  in  the  Children's  Aid  work,  and 
also  in  our  positions  as  Sheriffs.  We  find  a  great  many  of  these  unfort- 
unate cases  that  have  been  allowed  to  go  on  and  nothing  done.  I  have  in 
my  memory  just  now  two  families  that  really  the  parents,  both  of  them^ 
should  have  been  taken  care  of  many  years  ago,  and  now  several  more  are 
added  to  that  unfortunate  list.  I  think  the  proposal  made  by  Sheriff 
.  Cameron  in  this  Eesolution  ought  to  be  pressed  strongly  on  the  minds  of  the 
Grovernment  of  the  present  day  in  order  that  something  will  be  done  to 
take  care  of  the^se  poor  creatures.  We  have  been  a  little  more  fortunate 
than  tllie  Tx)ndon  branch  of  tbe  Children's  Aid  Society.  We  had  two 
weak-minded  girls  that  we  had  to  take  care  O'f — one  was  not  quite  so  bad 
as  the  other — and  we  left  that  one  with  the  family  at  her  home,  and  the 
other  we  sent  to  Orillia.  She  has  so  recovered  and  improved  that  I  under- 
stand she  has  written  a  couple  of  letters  in  the  last  year  to  her  home. 
The  father  and  mother,  while  feeble-minded,  are  delighted.  They  are 
strong  enough  to  see  that  something  has  been  done  for  their  girl  and  we 
are  thinking  seriously  of  having  the  other  child  removed  to  the  same  place 
to  be  cared  for  without  of  course  expecting  they  will  be  able  to  come  out 
into  the  world  and  take  their  places  among  strong-minded  people.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  the  GrOvernment  and  the  people  of  this  fair  Province 
and  Dominion  of  Canada  take  the  proper  view  of  things,  there  is  a  place 
where  these  people  might  be  kept  so  that  they  would  be  self-sustaining. 
I  have  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  resolution  that  has  been  read 
by  Sheriff  Cameron. 

A  Case  in  Point. 

Mr.  McConachie,  Kingston:  I  would  like  some  assistance  in  getting  a 
certain  child  in  the  town  of  Prescott  into  the  Orillia  Asylum.  I  found  a 
little  child,  ten  years  of  age,  both  blind  and  wliat  we  ordinarily  call  an 
idiot,  living  in  wretched  surroundings.  I  removed  the  other  children 
from  the  home.    I  could  not  secure  this  child,  as  the  Masistrate  believed  it 
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was  not  in  the  province  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  to  take  care  of  this 
child.  Had  I  received  the  child  I  would  not  have  known  what  to  do  with 
it.  I  was  told  by  tlie  Mayor,  Crown  Attorney  and  Solicitor  that  they  had 
failed  to  get  this  child  into  Orillia  Asylum.  1  understand  this  institution  id 
overcrowded.  I  would  like  to  have  this  case  placed  on  record  as  one  of  the 
most  serious  amongst  children,  and  should  receive  immediate  attention. 
The  child  is  in  a  poor  home,  unable  to  look  after  herself,  or  shift  for  her- 
self, does  not  get  enough  to  eat  being  unable  to  find  her  way  about,  and 
she  receives  only  what  is  handed  to  her,  and  is  very  much  emaciated  and 
is  surely  deserving  of  some  attention  and  consideration. 

Mr.  Duncan,  Children's  Aid  Society,  Toronto:  As  superintendent  of 
the  Children's  Aid  Society  in  Toronto,  I  am  more  than  pleased  that  this 
question  is  brought  forward  to-day.  We  have  a  large  number  of  such  cases 
in  Ontario,  and  I  would  be  pleased  to  see  an  institution  erected  for  feeble- 
minded children  alone.  I  was  in  Orillia-  last  month  and  Mr.  Downey  said 
there  are  over  a  hundred  patients  there  more  than  they  should  have.  I  have 
a  boy  now  who  ought  to  be  there.  He  is  a  menace  to  the  community  in 
Toronto,  and  I  hope  an  institution  will  be  built  immediately.  This  Con- 
ference will  push  it  through  as  soon  as  possible. 

Allan  Studiiolmk,  M.P.P.,  Hamilton:  I  don't  want  the  delegates  to 
think  that  I  am  speaking  politically.  A  great  deal  of  credit  has  been 
given  to  the  present  Government  for  what  they  have  done.  You  never 
hear  me  say  a  word  against  what  they  have  done,  but  I  want  to  see  them 
do  more.  There  are  ladies  and  gentlemen  here  who  have  waited  upon  the 
Government.  In  this  lalwr  movement  we  know  the  economic  conditions, 
tlie  cause  of  these  things.  We  provide  for  these  things  in  our  own  feeble 
way.  Millions  of  dollars  are  spent  for  other  purposes.  If  I  had  my  way 
the  Succession  Duty  would  be  made  more  extensive  and  the  money  would 
be  used  for  the  purposes  you  are  discussing  now.  In  a  Pro\'ince  as  large 
as  Ontario  it  is  a  disgrace  to  say  that  we  have  not  the  means.  It  is  the 
Government's  i)lace  to  find  the  means.  I  think  Mr.  Downey  is  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place.  As  asked  here,  "What  shall  we  do  in  the  case 
spoken  of?"  It  is  up  to  the  Government,  or  any  Government  in  power,  to 
find  the  means,  build  the  institution  and  provide  for  these  little  ones,  and 
a  Government  that  will  not  do  it  should  not  have  the  votes  of  the  people 
of  Ontario. 

The  resolution  regarding  feeble-minded  persons  was  unanimously 
carried. 

To  ExTKND  Children's  Aid  Work. 

Moved  by  Rkv.  C.  R.  ■Mii.li'R,  seconded  by  W.  J.  Shaw: 
Wliile  fully  appreciating  the  support  and  assistance  given  to  the  Child- 
ren's Aid  Societies  by  the  former  and  present  Governments  and  also  by  the 
people  of  the  Province,  this  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  the  time  has 
arrived  for  a  forward  movement  in  child-saving  work.  Owing  to  lack  of 
means,  a  numl)er  of  municipalities  have  no  organized  society  to  look  after 
and  care  for  neglected  and  dependent  children,  and  other  municipalities  m 
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which  such  societies  are  organized  are  compelled  to  carry  on  their  work  by- 
voluntary  contributions  and  find  it  almost  impossible  to  exist. 

Furthermore,  it  is  considered  by  many  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  this  work  should  be  carried  on  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  charitably 
disposed  persouis. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved:  That  this  Conference  appoint  Messrs.  Jaa. 
Mitchell  (Goderich),  Geo.  McLagan  (Stratford),  Q.  K.  Crocker  (St. 
Thomas),  and  Eev.  W.  M.  H.  Qiiartermaine  (Renfrew)  a  committee 
representing  the  Children's  Aid  Societies  to  wait  upon  and  pneut  to  tiie 
Government  a  petition  asking  for  the  employment  of  an  officer  in  each 
county  and  city  municipality  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  interests  of 
neglected  and  dependent  children.     Carried. 


PLAYGROUNDS. 


Mr.  Steele,  Hamilton:  I  have  visited  the  playgrounds  in  New  York 
and  Chicago,  and  it  is  simply  marvellous  to  see  how  the  people  have  come 
forward  and  assisted  in  this  object.  In  Hamilton  a  start  was  made  three 
years  ago  and  we  have  gone  on  prospering.  We  had  a  very  much  more  suc- 
cessful season  than  we  expected  to  have  had  in  the  next  five  or  six  years. 
We  talk  about  remedies  for  many  of  the  evils  that  exist  to-day,  but  I  d-on't 
know  of  a  better  remedy  than  the  providing  of  playgrounds  in  all  oar 
centres  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  the  children.  In  the  City  of  Hamil- 
ton to-day  one  would  hardly  believe  that  c-ongestion  exists  to  a  large  extent, 
and  on  that  account  the  playgrmmds  we  have  are  put  through  the  centre  of 
the  city.  During  this  past  year  nearly  4,000  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
playgrounds  and  they  have  been  properly  siipervised.  We  have  had  no 
trouble  at  all  in  going  to  the  public  and  getting  funds  to  carry  them  on, 
and  this  year  the  city  thought  so  well  of  the  efforts  made  that  they  gave 
us  a  grant,  and  next  year  we  expect  the  city  will  provide  more  money  for 
this  purpose. 

Mi?s.  WoLVERTOX,  Hamilton,  spoke  of  "Public  Playgrounds"  as  fol- 
lows:— T\nien  we  started  our  playground  movement  we  found  every- 
one in  harmonious  accord,  and  in  every  case  a  generous  donation 
was  given  ^vdllingly.  With  the  money  raised  we  had  to  get  a 
place  to  establish  the  playground,  so  we  appealed  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  who  kindly  loaned  us  the  use  of  the  back  yard  of  one  of 
the  public  schools.  We  had  to  buy  the  apparatus  and  have  it  installed.  We 
were  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  a  young  man  trained  in  the 
Y.M.C.A.  College.  We  opened  the  first  of  June  and  had  to  close  on  the 
first  of  September  when  school  opened  again.  We  obtained  the  same  per- 
mission the  second  year  to  use  this  school  ground,  and  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  City  Council  we  had  the  use  of  the  Board  of  Works  yard  in  the  same 
part  of  the  City.  They  turned  out  all  their  watering  carts  and  we  installed 
the  apparatus,  got  another  supervisor  and  things  ran  along  very  nicely,. 
hut  on  the  1st  of  September  we  had  to  close  again,  as  we  only  had  the  use 
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of  the  playgrounds  during  the  summer  holidays.  At  this  stage  one  of  our 
generous  citizens  purchased  a  vacant  lot  adjacent  to  the  public  school,  and 
that  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  build  two  skating  rinks — one  on  our  own 
property  and  the  other  in  the  yard  of  the  Board  of  Works.  This  year,  in- 
stead of  applying  to  the  School  Board  iigain,  we  transferred  our  apparatus 
«nd  had  our  own  playground,  beautifully  equipped.  Through  the  kindness 
of  the  Board  of  Education  we  have  been  able  to  use  the  old  Wellington 
School  ground,  which  contains  three  magnificent  elm  trees.  In  all  three 
■of  these  grounds  we  have  the  ordinary  apparatus  for  playgrounds  and  have 
■also  organized  sewing  classes  similar  to  the  sewing  classes  in  schools  of 
domestic  science,  and  they  have  been  very  successful.  At  the  suggestion 
oC  our  President  and  A^'ice-President,  we  have  had  little  talks  to  the  chil- 
dien  occasionally  by  different  physicians  in  the  City  on  tlio.  care  of  their 
liealth,  obedience  to  their  parents,  etc. 

Then  we  have  had  very  successful  competitive  games,  the  sports  being 
greatly  enjoyed  by  the  children.  -  This  has  all  taken  a  great  deal  of  money 
as  well  as  time  and  energy,  but  our  motto  must  be  "press  forward,"  and 
goon  we  hope  to  have  these  playgrounds  converted  into  places  of  beauty 
with  trees  around  them,  vines  trailing  over  the  fences,  and  many  geraniums 
planted  in  the  boxes.  We  also  want  a  small  pavilion,  some  30  feet  square, 
where  the  mothers  will  be  encouraged  to  come  with  their  knitting  or  sew- 

•  ing  and  bring  their  little  ones  to  watch  the  older  children  play.  Some  of 
the  niiothers  have  had  to  sit  in  the  sun  when  they  come  to  listen  to  the 
Doctors,  there  being  no  shade  except  the  changing  shadows  of  an  old  build- 

:iftgvOr  a.tree.  The  older  boys  and  girls  would  also  be  delighted  to  prac- 
tice folk  dances  and  the  old  English  Maypole.  Some  of  the  results  of  our 
work  have  been  tlie  contentment  and  satisfaction  of  the  mothers  who,  when 
going  to  market  or  out  to  work,  have  to  put  their  children  through  the 
gates  and  say  to  them,  "I  will  be  back  after  a  while."  The  little  children 
lia\e  Ijeen  left  to  the  care  of  the  supervisor  or  the  care  of  the  older  children. 
Beside-!  this,  it  is  beautiful  to  see  the  care  of  the  older  children  for  the 
little  ones.  One  little  girl  I  noticed  every  time  I  visited  her  playground 
had  her  ))eraml)ulator  with  the  baby  in.it.  I  said  to  her,  "Ts  this  your 
brother?"  "Xo."  "Your  sister?  "  "No."  I  said,  "Who  is  the  baby, 
then?"  She  said.  "Just  a  neighlwur's  child.  Her  mother  is  in  the  hos- 
pital, so  1  bring  her  every  morning  to  the  playground."  I  said  to  a  little 
l)oy  one  day.  "What  does  your  father  do?"  He  said,  "I  ain't  got  none." 
"And  mother,  wliat  does  she  do?"  "Oh,  she  goes  out  to  work  every  day." 
.•*.\nd  you  are  left  all  alone?"  "Xo,  T  have  a  sister."  "And  what  do  you 
do  when  mother  is  out?"  With  an  expression  on  his  face  that  seemed  to 
say  T  should  not  have  asked,  he  said,  "Why  we  come  to  the  playground 
and  lock  the  hack  door  and  ])iit  the  kev  under  a  brick  and  stay  here  all 
day." 

The  Englisli   children  have  not  been  very  ready  to  mingle  with  the 

^  foreisrners,  but  they  now  have  learned  to  mingle  and  we  all  know  the  value 

hi  the  intermingling  of  nations.     The  unruly  boy  is  not  wanting,  but  his 

■•  punishmeht  is  a  short  suspension  from  the  playground,  and  the  supervisor 
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sometimes,  when  it  is  a  most  difficult  case,  has  visited  the  home  and  the 
parents  have  agreed  with  the  supervisor  and  thanked  him  for  his  kind- 
ness. On  the  big  day  at  tlie  athletic  field  it  was  perfectly  delightful  to 
see  the  little  girls  feel  so  good  when  a  little  boy  from  their  own  playground 
would  win  a  race,  and  they  would  say,  "That  is  one  of  our  boys."  The 
feeling  of  owueirship  is  delightful  to  see.  While  we  are  but  beginner? 
and  our  work  is  small,  we  recognize  the  good  that  is  being  done  and  hope 
that  the  people  will  come  to  our  aid  and  develop  a  higher  sort  of  citizen- 
ship. While  it  costs  much  money  for  maintenance,  they  are  much  less  ex- 
pensive than  Juvenile  Courts  and  Eeformatories. 

J.  M.  Eastwood,  Hamilton :  I  think  we  are  here  more  particularly  to 
learn  rather  than  to  give  any  expression  of  knowledge  on  this  subject,  and 
for  that  reason  I  think  we  ought  to  make  this  section  and  this  department 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  this  Convention.  Mrs.  Wolverton  was  one 
who  took  an  active  interest  in  the  inception  of  this  work,  in  fact,  when  she 
had  the  plan  all  matured  she  came  to  me  and  in  a  few  moments  impressed 
me  so  strongly  that  I  said,  "  If  you  can  get  Mr.  Steele,  he  is  so  well  adapted 
to  athletics,  and  Mr.  R.  K.  Hope,  w'ho  is  so  successful  in  the  laymen's  move- 
ment, I  think  with  the  aid  of  the  ladies  we  will  make  this  a  great  success." 
Before  I  knew  where  I  was,  Mrs.  Wolverton  had  secured  from  me  some 
information  that  had  been  latent  in  my  mind  but  had  never  been  developed. 
The  information  I  gave  to  her  was  such  that  she  said  at  once,  "  Mr.  East- 
wood, you  are  going  to  be  one  of  the  committee."  A  school  was  opened  in 
our  neighborhood,  and  I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  boys  and  girls. 
One  day  I  said  to  them,  "  We  are  going  to  plant  trees,  and  the  planting 
and  the  honour  will  be  given  to  the  boys  and  girls  as  they  develop  in  a 
special  examination,  the  results  of  which  were  to  be  known  shortly  follow- 
ing." These  trees  were  planted  and  every  boy  and  girl  had  the  number  of 
the  tree  he  or  she  planted.  After  the  trees  were  planted  this  occurred  to 
me;  this  will  be  developed  in  the  city  and  will  be  a  source  of  pleasure  in 
the  future  and  why  should  we  not  emphasize  the  fact  by  having  some  record 
of  this  in  a  drawing  made  by  the  children  themselves.  I  addressed  them 
and  said  I  would  give  prizes  to  the  boys  and  girls  if  they  would  prepare  a 
plan  of  this  ground  showing  the  trees  that  they  had  planted  so  that  the 
drawing  could  be  placed  on  the  walls  of  their  school.  Some  of  the  children 
were  not  more  than  fourteen.  Those  drawings  were  made  and  two  of  the 
drawings  were  so  closely  equal  in  value  that  it  was  difficult  to  tell  who  was 
to  be  the  winner,  but  those  two  boys  to-day  are  engineers  and  they  attribute 
their  success  to  that  endeavour — the  first  inspiration  of  the  thought  that 
they  had  the  ability,  and  they  have  returned  to  Hamilton  and  visited  this 
school  and  recalled  the  incident. 

When  the  playground  movement  was  established  we  were  very 
anxious  in  Hamilton  to  interest  the  public,  as  it  was  a  new  feature,  and 
through  the  good  co-operation  of  our  friend  Mr.  Kelso,  of  Toronto,  we  were 
enabled  to  give  a  public  address  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall,  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides,  and  our  friends  in  the  city  were  present  by  invitation,  and 
when  we  called  upon  them  they  have  acknowledged  that  their  first  acquain- 
tance with  the  work  was  owing  to  that  meeting,  and  we  have  to  thank  Mr. 
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Kelso  for  being  suoli  a  good  friend  to  the  Society,  We  have  had  the  good 
influence  of  Mr.  Steele  and  Mr.  R.  K.  Hope,  as  well  as  the  ladies,  and 
have  been  able  to  do  the  more  heroic  work,  such  as  visiting  and  straighten- 
ing out  the  difticulties,  as  there  are  ditficulties  in  this  as  well  as  in  every- 
thing else  to  overcome.  There  was  some  erroneous  idea  on  the  part  of 
those  who  lived  near  the  first  playground  that  we  were  disturbing  the 
peace  of  the  neighboiirhood.  Mr.  Steele  went  around  to  see  what  was  the 
cau.se  of  this,  and  found  that  after  the  regular  hours  in  the  evening  some 
older  boys  had  got  in  and  were  disturbing  the  neighbours  by  their  noise. 
When  enquiry  was  made,  one  man,  who  kept  a  little  grocery  store,  told  us 
that  (.luring  the  lourse  of  the  year  previous  to  this  he  had  lost  more  than 
$5  a  week  from  pilfering  by  the  children  who  had  been  passing  his  door. 
Since  the  playground  was  established  there  has  been  no  pilfering,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  children  had  improved  to  that  extent.  If  you  will  consult 
the  records  of  the  city  you  will  find  that  juvenile  crime  can  be  eliminated 
by  the  playground  movement.  We  have  boys  on  the  streets  who  are  violat- 
ing tlie  law  by  playing  ball  and  other  games.  Now  you  have  a  place  where 
they  can  play  ball,  and  the  worth  of  the  boy  is  brought  in,  and  it  is  by  in- 
spiration and  heljifulness  and  imitation  tliat  his  manners  may  be  improved. 
These  playgrounds  are  not  a  fad.  They  are  a  clean  place  to  interest  a  boy 
and  work  out  companionship,  games  and  gymnastics — an  ideal  place  with- 
out fear — the  very  thought  of  a  playground  is  fair  play  and  a  square  deal. 
A  boy  goes  there  and  he  has  an  example  from  his  fellow-boy.  He  has  the 
inspiration  from  the  instructor  and  goes  there  with  one  thought  in  view — 
fairness  and  honour  are  to  be  recognized  in  a  playground,  and  honors  are 
not  won  by  deception — honours  are  won  simply  for  the  honour  of  winning,, 
and  that  is  the  chief  end  and  aim  in  life. 


THE  BUSINESS  GIRL. 

Mrs.  Helen  P.\i;ki:i,',  of  Toronto,  then  spoke  on  the  "P.roblem  of 
the  Business  Girl." 

It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  be  with  you  to-day  and  to  re- 
present another  class  of  our  community.  I  have  heard  what  has  been  done 
by  the  Children's  Aid  Societies  and  for  the  caring  of  the  feeble-minded 
and  for  the  play  life  of  the  children,  and  I  am  glad  to  come  to  represent 
another  class  which  has  been  designated  on  the  programme  as  "  The  Busi- 
ness Girls."  I  would  like  you  to  understand  that  by  the  business  girls  we 
mean  all  self-supporting  girls,  and  I  would  like  to  change  that  for  a  few 
moments  and  enlarge  the  term  and  add  to  it  the  self -supporting  woman. 
The  problem  is  larger  than  the  self-supporting  girl,  which  is  a  large  one  in 
itself.  We  all  recognize  that  this  is  a  period  of  transition  and  change,  and 
I  think  in  no  department  of  ooir  life  do  we  feel  the  tremendous  truth  of 
the  poet's  saying  "The  old  order  changeth,  giving  place  to  the  new,"  and 
I  would  like  to  add,  too,  "  and  God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways."  The 
old  order  is  changing.  Fifty  years  ago,  in  the  memory  of  many  of  us,  the 
place  for  the  woman  was  in  the  home.     She  found  there  her  occupation. 
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She  found  a  large  field  for  her  ambitions  and  she  found  her  amusements 
there.  She  had  the  care  of  industries.  She  made  all  that  her  family  used 
and  a  very  beautiful  and  laudable  artistic  ambition  was  furnished  in  the 
preparation  of  the  clothing  and  the  material  for  the  home.  We  all  re- 
member the  heautiful  rivalry  in  the  different  things  that  were  made  at 
home,  and  now  we  look  hack  on  those  homemade  articles  because  they 
were  so  artistic  and  so  beautifully  made,  and  woman  with  her  tremendous 
powers  and  her  large  artistic  sense  found  all  that  in  her  occupation  in  the 
home,  but  man  found  that  she  could  make  money  out  of  the  things  which 
had  been  woman's  chief  occupation,  and  the  industries  were  drawn  out  of 
the  home  to  make  money,  and  woman  was  left  without  her  occupation. 
Prices  became  so  high  that  the  one  wage-earner  was  unable  and  is  un- 
able to  supply  the  demands  of  the  entire  family  and  the  woman  has  been 
forced  out  into  the  world.  It  is  not  a  question  of  choice,  it  is  a  question  of 
stern  necessity.  She  must  go  out  into  the  world;  she  must  follow  U^e  in- 
dustries into  the  world.  Some  men  say,  "  Why  are  women  forcing  them- 
selves into  men's  work?"  She  is  not  forcing  herself  into  men's  work;  she 
is  following  her  own  work.  The  breadmaking  is  taken  away,  the  making  of 
carpets  is  taken  away,  the  sewing  of  clothing,  all  her  industries  have  been 
taken  out  of  the  home  and  into  the  industrial  world,  and  she  is  obliged  to 
follow  them,  and  woman  is  not  entering  man's  world.  She  is  staying  in 
her  own  world,  which  has  gone  out  into  a  larger  sphere  and  she  is  doing  it 
from  terrible  necessity.  The  problems  which  face  us  are  arising  from  tlie 
fact  that  we  have  allowed  this  to  happen.  We  are  allowing  our  girls  and 
women  to  go  out  into  a  new  world  without  any  preparation  or  care  of  tliem 
when  the  leave  the  home.  In  the  olden  days  when  the  women  were  in  tlie 
home  they  were  protected;  there  was  a  standard  of  honour  by  which,  if  a 
girl  or  woman  were  injured,  her  nearest  male  relative  took  upon  himself 
the  honour  and  duty  of  avenging  her  wrong.  Woman  has  been  left  within 
the  last  few  years  to  fight  her  own  battles  and  they  are  hard,  and  yet 
woman  has  to  go  into  the  world:  she  has  to  go  for  her  own  sake  and  must 
go  for  the  sake  of  the  development  of  the  world.  Woman  must  grow  into 
the  larger  human  being  before  the  world  will  reach  the  development  to 
which  we  are  all  looking,  and  the  last  part  of  our  poet's  saying  is  true, 
"God  fulfills  himself  in  many  ways,"  and  God  is  fulfilling  himself  in  the 
present  day  in  no  way  more  than  in  forcing  woman  into  the  firing  line. 
She  has  stood  behind  the  soldiers  and  sent  them  out  to  battle,  but  to-day 
she  stands  there  to  face  the  same  difficulties  and  dangers  as  the  man  and  it 
is  God's  way  of  bringing  about  the  higher  manhood  and  the  higher  de- 
velopment of  the  race,  and  therefore  all  criticism  because  woman  is  out  in 
the  world  must  cease  and  there  must  come  a  recognition  of  the  necessities 
of  the  case. 

Struggles  of  the  Widowed  Mother. 

The  first  woman  who  feels  perhaps  most  heavily  the  burden  of  the  uew 
condition  is  the  married  woman  who  is  obliged  to  be  the  wage-earner.  In 
speaking  to  some  of  the  business  men  of  our  city  about  the  business  girls' 
problem,  one  of  the  large  manufacturers  said  to  me,  "I  am  not  so  much 
distressed  about  our  younger  women,  their  conditions  are  hard  and  their 

4  c. 
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light  is  hard,  but  wliat  breaks  my  heart  is  the  widow  who  is  obliged  to  rise 
early  iu  the  morning,  get  her  own  home  ready,  go  out  and  work  all  day 
at  the  highest  tension  for  others  and  come  home  to  her  own  work  and  look 
after  her  own  children."    Just  this  week  a  little  wonran  came  to  my  home 
to  help  wiio  had  been  brought  up  almost  as  delicately  as  anyone  we  know. 
She  had  been  left  with  two  girls,  her  husband  had  died  and  left  her  without 
sutticient  means  of  support.     One  girl  has  been  earning  in  one  of  the  large 
establishments  of  Toronto,  where  she  has  been  working  for  the  past  six 
montiis  for  $4.50  a  week.     The  other  one  has  been  earning,  until  a  week 
ago,  $5  a  week,  and  she  has  been  in  her  place  for  eight  mjonths.     Sincie 
last  week  she  is  able  to  make,  working  overtime  and  very  hard,  $7  or  $8  a 
week.    The  mother  feels  she  cannot  maintain  a  home  for  her  girls  without 
going  out  to  service,  and  the  struggle  to  bring  in  a  little  income  and  to 
make  a  home  and  keep  her  children  in  the  home  is  a  hard  one,  for  she 
says,  '•  there  are  so  many  temptations  in  the  world  for  young  girls,  and  I 
want  to  keep  our  home  together."     Is  it  right,   I   ask  yO'U,   to   let  the 
mothers  of  our  homes  take  this  alternative?     I  heard  a  speaker,  who  is 
present  to-day,  tell  us  some  months  ago  of  a  mother  who  was  obliged  to  go 
out  to  work,  and  in  order  to  keep  her  children  safe  slie  drugged  them  be- 
fore she  went  away,  so  that  they  might  be  sleeping  and  out  of  danger  until 
she  came  home.     We  are  caring  for  the  feeble-minded.     How  many  grow 
up  to  be  feeble-minded  and  evil  because  we  as  a  country  liave  not  given 
motherhood  its  proper  place?     Could  not  some  movement  come  from  this 
organization  which  would  compel  our  Government  to  care  for  the  mothers 
of  our  race?    There  is  a  Commission    for    the    Conservation  of  Reserves, 
which  means  beavers,  fish,  forest  and  streams.     There  is  no  place  in  that 
Commission  for  mothers  or  children  or  human  life.    To  me  it  is  one  of  the 
irreatest  blots  on  civilization  to-day  tliat  we  have  no  care  for  human  life, 
luit  are  spending  thousands  of  dollars  for  the  care  of  the  birds  and  fish  of 
our  country.    Could  not  something  be  done  ?    We  would  like  in  Toronto  if 
possible  to  get  some  way  by  which,  as  in  Australia,  where  woman  has  the 
vote,  women  are  paid  so  much  to  stay  at  home.     When  a  woman  is  found 
to  have  a  home  and  children  tliere  the  Government  pays  for  it.     It  is  a 
large  question.    The  women  do  not  want  the  vote  for  fun;  they  want  it  for 
dead  earnest.    There  are  things  so  terribly  wrong  that  we  want  them  put 
right. 

A  Few  Statistics. 

The  second  problem  is  the  problem  of  the  young  girl  who  is  forced 
out  into  the  business  world.  At  fourteen  a  girl  is  allowed  to  leave  school 
and  go  into  business.  She  is  not  prepared  for  business  in  any  way.  She 
is  never  told  either  by  our  Educational  Society  or  by  the  home  that  when 
she  goes  out  into  the  world  she  is  going  to  meet  strange  things,  that  man 
is  not  her  protector.  She  has  been  taught  to  believe  that  men  are  pro- 
tectors of  women.  She  has  to  learn  when  she  goes  out  into  the  business 
world  that  that  is  not  true,  and  tliat  woman  is  her  own  protector  and 
that  she  stands  or  falls  alone.  T  may  state  a  few  figures  that  show  the 
magnitude  of  tlie  ])roblpm.     In  tlie  Ignited   States  there  are  307  occupar 
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tioiis,  and  of  the  307  occupations  305  are  occupied  by  women,  only  3  are 
excepted — one  is  the  linesman's  business.     We  do  not  yet  see  women  fix- 
ing electric  poles,  though  I  believe  she  could  do  it.     In  those  307  occupa- 
tions in  the  United   States  there  are  between  4,000,000   and   5,000,000 
women  wage-earners.     In  Canada  one-tenth  of  all  our  women  are  wage- 
earners — putting  it  at  a  low  estimate,  there  are  400,000  women  self-sup- 
porting.    In  the  City  of  Toronto  there  are  between  35,000  and  40,000 
in  our  factories  alone.    There  are  about  between  40,000  and  45,000  girls  in 
business  in  Toronto — a  city  in  itself.     Fully  10,000  of  these  are  away  from 
home,  boarding  in  our  city.     There  are  several  things  which  this  organ- 
ization might  consider.     When  our  girl  comes  to  the  city  she  first  is  met 
with  danger  when  she  enters  the  city  at  the  station.     Is  our  Government 
taking  care,  our  Municipality  taking  care,  that  a  girl  may  enter  our  city 
and  get  to  her  destination  safely?     They  don't  ciare.     It  is  left  for  the 
religious  and  charitable  organizations  to  put  a  woman  down  there  who 
vnll  direct  girls,  and  one  would  shiver  to  hear  of  the  terrible  things  that 
have  happened  between  the  station  and  the  boarding-house  in  Toronto.    A 
girl  goes  to  an  Eunployment  Bureau — what  do  our  citizens  know  of  the 
Employment  Bureaus?     Some  of  the  terrible  things  that  have  been  done 
by  our  Emplo}Tnent  Bureaus  should  be  known  all  over  Canada,  and  the 
positions  to  which  girls  have  been  sent,  and  they  do  not  come  out  as  they 
went  in.     Why  does  our  Municipality  not  have  the  direction  of  the  Em- 
ployment Bureaus?     We  have  also  boarding-houses,  and  I  wish  somie  of 
the  men  here  could  see  the  boarding-houses  that  our  girls  have  to  take. 
There  is  no  care  of  that.     What  are  we  going  to  do?     A  girl  comes  into 
the  city,  she  does  not  know  where  to  go,  her  wages  are  so  low  that  she  is 
obliged  to  take  the  cheapest  thing,  and  the  cheapest  thing  is  pretty  bad. 
Will  you  look  into  that? 

Then  there  are  the  long  hours.  I  am  glad  that  the  Member  who  has 
worked  for  the  short  working  hour  is  here  to-day,  and  I  hope  soon  we  will 
have  a  working  day  Avhich  will  give  our  women  workers  time  to  be  soime- 
thing  else  than  slaves  after  their  day's  work  is  done.  We  cannot  expect 
to  biiild  up  a  country  on  a  brokendown  womanhood,  and  when  our  women 
are  worn  to  exhaustion  their  moral  fibre  is  so  weakened  that,  as  they  have 
few  protectors  amongst  the  men,  dreadful  things  happen,  not  because  they 
are  bad,  not  even  because  they  are  weak,  but  they  are  broken  down  by 
social  conditions.  The  long  hours  and  the  monotony  have  so  worn  out  the 
powers  of  repulsion  that  they  will  take  almost  anything.  They  cannot  help 
it.     It  is  not  their  fault. 

Cleaner  Amusements. 

Is  there  no  way  by  which  we  can  purify  our  amusements.  We  make 
a  great  effort  to  keep  the  stream  of  water  which  flows  through  the  taps 
clean.  We  spend  dollars  and  dollars  on  purif3'ing  our  water  and  getting 
proper  supervision  of  our  milk  and  bread,  and  our  amjusements,  which  arc 
the  water  and   l)read   of  our  mental   or  recreative  life,  are  never  looked 
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after,  and  our  ho\&  and  giiis  are  being  ruined  every  day.     Can  something 
be  done  along  that  line? 

1  must  just  repeat  again  as  my  closing  "The  old  ordler  changeth, 
giving  phice  unto  tlie  new,  and  tiod  fulfills  himself  m.  many  ways,"  and 
in  one  way  he  is  fnliilling  himself  by  sending  tlie  women  out  into  the  tir- 
ing line.  Can  we  not  send  out  from  this  meeting  to-day  a  call  to  our 
country  to  care  for  their  women,  and  to  our  men  and  boys  to  be  chivalrous 
and  protect  the  girls  from  themselves,  if  necessary.  We  would  call  a  nian 
a  coward  who  would  allow  a  girl  to  drown  before  him  or  perish  in  a  burn- 
ing house,  and  yet  men  who  would  not  stand  by  for  one  moment  but  ri»k 
eyer3i;hing  to  save  tiiem,  stand  by  and  allow  them  to  be  dragged  down  to 
perdition  by  men.     Can  something  not  be  done  to-day? 


GIRLS  WITHOUT  A  HOME. 

SIiss  Ratte,  Toronto:  ''The  Girl  without  a  Home"  has  been  spoken- 
of  in  a  very  intelligent  way  by,  Mrs.  Parker  and  I  might  take  this  for  my 
subject  "The  Girl  away  from  home"  the  girl  that  lias  not  had  the  proper 
training  at  home,  the  girl  that  has  left  her  home  Ixifore  she  was  matured 
te  be  planted  in  another  soil — in  the  soil  of  our  large  Cities.  Where  does 
that  girl  come  from  ?  She  comes  from  the  foreign  land,  she  cornier  from 
France,  from;  England,  from  Russia,  from  our  Canadian  far^s. 
She  conies  from  everywhere,  and  as  she  lands  in  this  City,  as  Mrs.  Parker 
expressed  it,  there  is  no  one  to  meet  her,  no  one  to  greet  her,  there  is  no 
home  for  her.  That  girl  has  ambition,  she  comes  to  the  City  to  make 
money.  She  comes  to  the  City  to  gQt  fine  clothes  and  have  a  good  time. 
I  have  no  time  to  dwell  at  any  length  on  this  subject,  l)ut  can  this  country 
not  make  a  law,  can  it  not  provide  that  a  girl  under  certain  age,  a  girl 
that  is  not  fitted  to  leave  home  should  not  have  the  right  to  leave  home 
and  the  parents  should  not  have  the  right  to  let  her  go  from  home  or  to  be 
responsible.  This  is  the  girl  I  want  to  speak  about.  That  girl  takes  a 
position  in  a  factory — in  one  of  our  large  departmental  stores — in  offices — 
in  every  position; — she  is  not  fit,  she  has  not  been  prepaired  to  fulfill 
such  positions  and  she  cannot  get  the  wages  that  are  necessary  to  have  a 
good  living  and  to  be  dressed  like  a  City  girl.  Tliat  girl  has  that  wretched 
boarding-house  Mrs.  Parker  spoke  of.  After  her  day  of  work — a  long  day 
— she  goes  there.  I  have  visited  those  plaices.  In  the  winter  time  the 
girls  freeze  in  that  badly  kept  house,  in  the  sumaiier  time  they  choke. 
Sometimes  the  little  girl  will  sit  on  her  trunk  and  think  for  a  while  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  of  mother,  of  the  brightness  of  the  home;  she  has  been 
accustomed  to  look  through  the  windows  into  the  space,  to  have  the  sun- 
^liine  and  fresh  air,  mother's  love,  good  food,  and  all  this  is  gone.  It  is 
lonesome  in  that  little  room,  she  thinks  she  must  go  for  a  walk  in  the 
streets, — the  streets  of  our  large  Cities — some  of  you  know  them,  I  know 
them  well.  The  little  girl  goes  out  for  a  walk  with  no  purpose  of 
doing  any  evil ;  she  does  not  know  what  the  evil  is.     Education  on  the 
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things  of  life  is  essential;  why  is  it  not  made  a  subject  in  our  public 
schools  as  well  as  any  other  subject?     Why  is  it  that  the  education  on  th^e 
lines  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  girl  who  lias  to  face  the  world  i? 
neglected?     Why  is  it  not  brought  before  the  Boiard  of  Education,  before 
the  High  Courts  of  our  country,  and  be  made  a  law  if  necessary?     They 
come  with  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  things  of  life  and  ignorance  is 
always  a  snare.     This  little  girl  walks  the  street  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street  others  walk.     These  are  the  men  who  make  la  business  of  thisi, 
the  men  who  have  on  their  market'  the  fine  young  girls  of  our  land,  who 
sell  them  to  vice  for  money.     I  am  speaking  liere  with  knowledge.     These 
men  notice  that  the  little  girl  is  a  country  girl — ^they  can  notice  it  by  her 
clothes  and  her  walk — and  by  and  by  they  come  over  and  shake  hands  with 
her  and  say  "I  have  seen  you  before  I  believe.     Wliy  of  course  I  remember 
you,  where  are  you  from?"     The  girl  often  believes  it  is  an  old  friend. 
That  is  about  the  first  kind  word  that  has  been  spoken  to  her  since  she 
left  home.     She  is  taken  to  a  restaurant  and  enjoys  it  as  she  has  poor  food 
in  her  boarding-house.     There  is  nothing  so  sad  as  to  watch  the  downfall 
of  these  good  little  girls  from  the  country  who  are  not  accustomed  to  the 
City.     If  we  cannot  stop  her  at  this  stage  she  will  never  come  back  again 
•to  the  right  path.     We  pay  Magistrates  to  judge  the  criminal;  we  paly 
oflfieers  of  all  sorts  in  connection  with  the  highest  welfare  of  our  country; 
we  pay  policemen  and  detectives,  all  these  men  to  go  and  get  these  girls 
when  there  is  no  more  hope.     Why  should  not  the  country  isee  that  some- 
thing is  done  to  keep  these  girls  good.     When  a  girl  has  gone  a  little  way 
farther  like  tliis  she  stops,  she  looks  around  her  and  says  "I  will  go  back 
home.     This  is  a  hard  life,  not  enough  to  eat,  not  enough  clothing,  I  will 
go  back  home."     She  looks  back  where  she  has  come  from  but  she  cannot 
see  her  way.     Stupor  takes  hold  of  her — despair — the  crown  is  gone,  she 
is  no  more  pure;  her  beauty,  her  virginity,  the  only  nobility  of  woman  is 
gone,  and  there  is  nothing  but  despair  for  her.    By  and  by  she  will  become 
a  mother — she  is  degraded — she  is  alone.     The  one  that  promised  her  so 
much  has  deserted  her  and  what  will  she  do.     She  will  make  her  way  the 
best  she  can,  hide  her  sliamie  to  the  best  of  her  ability,  suffer — and  oh,  the 
suffering  of  that  condition  no  one  can  tell.     She  will  be  left  with  her  little 
burden.     Who  will  take  care  of  that  child?     As  a  mother,  as  a  woman, 
she  loves  the  child,  but  that  child,  if  she  keeps  it,  means  that  she  has  to 
give  up  her  honour,  her  friends,  everything  she  can  think  of.     What  is  sihe 
going  to  do?     Friends;  in  the  la/St  few  months  I  have  made  it  my  busines's, 
as  often  as  I  have  come  in  contact  with  a  poor  young  girl  in  thiat  condition 
to  get  the  name  of  the  man,  and  then,  no  matter  how  miuch  money  it  costs 
me — the  country  will  not  do  it,  but  woman  will  do  it,  I  will  do  it — I  go  to 
i\ery  one  of  those  men  and  make  him  write  down  "  I  own  that  I  am  the 
father  of  the  child  in  that  particular  case  and  promise  to  pay."     Then 
he  is  ashamied  of  it.     I  make  him  put  his  name  to  the  paper  and  I  am  far 
more  ashamed  than  he  is  to  put  my  name  under  his.     Men;  have  you  ever 
seen  a  mfan  walking  the  streets  with  his  illegitimate  child  beside  him? 
In  a  Parish  of  Ontario  I  know  five  girls  who  last  year  were  unfortunate — • 
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three  of  them  go  to  Church  with  tlieir  little  children  at  their  side.  I  say 
these  women  are  not  disgraced — they  oughi;  to  be  honoured.  Not  long 
ago  I  was  called  to  visit  a  house  in  a  street  of  which  I  was  given  the  number^ 
and  there  in  a  little  room,  not  larger  than  this  platform,  a  young  girl  was 
lying  with  a  little  baby  beside  her.  The  window  and  door  were  closed  tight^ 
and  it  was  suffocating.  1  said  '"Why  do  you  not  have  tlic  window  open?'' 
She  said  "  Oh,  say  nothing,  the  neighbours  will  hear  the  child  cry  and  you 
know  what  Avill  be  said."  I  visited  the  girl  for  five  weeks,  hunted  the 
country  over  to  find  a  respectable  and  honest  place  where  that  child  could 
be  taken  care  of.  The  girl  was  only  '^0,  had  a  beautiful  home,  and  if  she 
went  there  the  home  would  be  disgraced.  How  did  that  happen?  As  it 
always  happens.  Men  are  not  afraid.  They  will  be  free  after.  The  law 
of  the  country  is  nowhere  so  imjierfeet  las  for  such  cases.  If  the  country 
cannot  make  a  law  that  will  reach  those  men — (they  have  noit  gone  to 
that  point  yet  that  will  reach  those  men  that  are  fathers  of  those  children) 
— the  country  must  provide  a  place  for  those  children.  What  is  it  that 
happens?  In  the  last  five  weeks  of  my  work  of  rescue,  not  less  than  five 
women  confessed  to  me  that  in  their  despair  they  comanitted  crime  because 
they  could  not  keep  those  children.  Another  question  comes  out  of  this; 
supposing  that  this  goes  on  as  it  has  been  going  on,  that  a  man  can  do  as 
he  likes,  that  he  can  be  as  impure  as  he  likes,  what  then?  In  that  place 
where  the  fie  girls  are,  one  of  these  men  was  elected  Mayoir  and  wlien  the 
girl  walks  out  the  women  pull  their  skirts  away  ifrom  her.  Is  it  not 
enough  to  miake  one's  blood  turn  into  fire,  even  if  those  girls  who  have 
the  heart  of  the  mother  were  willing  to  suffer.  That  little  girl  I  found 
in  that  room  is  an  example,  she  has  placed  her  baby  to  board  and  eveiry^ 
morning  at  eight  o'clock  she  goes  to  work  in  a  tailor  shop  to  keep  that 
child,  and  the  man  is  boarding  in  the  King  Edward  Hotel  in  Toronto. 
That  is  the  double  standard  and  that  is  its  result;  that  is  the  result  of  a 
country  where  these  questions  have  not  been  discussed  enough ;  where  there 
has  been  so  little  attention  given  to  those  things.  What  have  we  done 
with  those  women?  Thoy  are  outcasts  and  we  have  let  them  go  down 
and  down  farther  again.  After  a  while  a  girl,  distressed,  discouraged,, 
won-ied  with  that  little  burden,  goes  to  a  house  of  prostitution  to  elarn  |a 
living  for  that  child,  then  she  comes  to  the  Police  Court,  she  feels  she  19 
down  forever.  I  do  not  blame  the  officers  of  the  law,  I  do  not  blame  the 
Magistrates,  I  have  watched  them  carefully,  they  do  what  they  can;  they? 
have  the  law  there  and  they  fulfill  it;  they  sentence  a  man  to  six  months 
in  Prison  or  to  some  other  place  in  other  cases,  but  in  musit  cases  the  law 
does  nothing.  The  girls  are  sent  to  the  rescue  workers  who  are  told  "Do 
the  best  you  can  with  them.  Try  to  help  them."  They  give  us  all  the 
help  and  support  they  can.  It  is  the  Church  thaf  is  called  upon  to  do- 
what  the  country  should  do.  Is  it  not  the  men  who  ruin  those  girls  that 
should  pay  for  them?  Then  after  the  girl  has  passed  through  the  Police 
Court  she  is  sent  to  the  gaol.  What  good  will  she  have  there?  The 
girl  may  have  been  an  offender  for  the  first,  second  or  third  time;  she 
may  be  a  keeper  of  a  house. of  ill  fame.     In  many  cases  the  gaol  is  a. 
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school  of  vice.     When  they  get  out  of  there  they  are  worse  than  they  were 
before.     N"ot  that  our  gaolers  and  the  officers  of  the  gaols  are  not  doing 
their  duty :  they  are  doing  it  to  the  best  of  their  ability  with  what  means 
they  have,  but  tlie  provision  necessary  is  not  met  and  this  problem  hai3 
never  been  solved.     Then  from  there  and  from  the  street  they  graduate 
to  the  house  of  assignation,  then  to  the  Police  Court,  then  to  the  Graol, 
then  again  to  the  house  of  ill-fame,  from  the  house  of  ill-fame  they  go 
and  end  their  days  in  one  of  our  Charity  hospitals.     What  is  the  country 
losing?     Had  these  girls  been  protected  by  our  country  at  first  they  would 
liave  been  mothers  of  good  respectable  families,  but  this  has  not  yet  been 
understood.     Then  think  of  the  disease  connected  with  that  terrible  evil. 
A  young  girl  not  long  ago  was  given  to  me  by  Inspector  Kennedy.     We 
took  her  to  our  Home  and  did  what  we  could  for  her.     \Vc  found  she 
suffered  from  a  terrible  disease.     We  took  her  to  the  hospital  where  she  was 
treated  vei*y  kindly.     The  Doctor  said  '^Oh,  I  wish  that  the  whole  of  our 
country  woaild  know  the  torrible  consequences  of  such  a  disease — ^then  there 
would  be  provision  made  as  it  is  made  for  smallpox  or  diphtheria  or  any 
other  disease.     It  is  spreading  over  the  country."     Of  those  women  to  our 
knowledge  not  less  than  90  per  cent,  are  diseased.     As  long  as  the  country 
neglects  its  duty  towards  our  girls,  to  save  them  will  this  evil  continue. 
Not  long  ago  a  young  girl  who  has  been  five  years  in  this  countiy — a 
respectable  girl  who  was  earning  her  living  in  a  respectable  home — came 
to  the  City  to  marry  the  man  she  had  known  for  the  last  three  years.     He 
had  a  respectable  name.       She  came  and  met  himi  the  day  before    her 
marriage.     He  tried  to  induce  her  to  evil  things  the  day  before,  but  the 
girl  was  pure  and  good  and  refused.     The  next  day  she  was  married  in 
the  afternoon  and  then  they  went  a  little  way  off,  and  the  next  day  the 
trunk  of  the  husband  came,  and  when  she  opened  that  trunk  she  found 
letters  from  his  wife.     She  found  letters  from  girls  that  most  likely  had 
been  ruined  by  that  man.     In  that  trunk  were  the  vilest  things  I  have  ever 
seen.     I  am  sorry  I  saw  them.     The  man  was  arrested  for  bigamy.     I 
went  with  the  little  girl  to  pack  her  trunk — ^her  wedding  clothes — all  she 
had  been  preparing  for  that  man  for  three  years.     She  had  given  him  her 
thoughts.     She  was  sweet,  pure,  lovely,  and  there  she  stood  alone  now  in 
the  world  with  this  terrible  picture  of  that  man  she  had  loved  and  who 
had  deceived  her.     The  man  was  sentenced  to  one  year  in  Ihe  Central 
Prison  and  the  girl  will  suffer  all  her  life.     Is  thiat  right  I  ask  you? 
I  went  to  see  that  mian  last  Saturday  in  the  Central  Prison.     I  did  not 
allow  him  to  look  me  in  the  face;  I  told  him,  to  turn  his  back.       His 
punishment  according  to  the  law  is  one  year  in  the  Central  Prison,  but 
I  believe  that  the  talk  I  gave  him  made  more  effect  on  him  than  ten 
years  in  tlie  Penitentiary.     He  will  never  forget  me.     Now  comes  the 
question  of  rescue.     What  are  we  going  to  do  witli  these  unfortunates? 
Are  we  going  to  leave  them  there  even  if  the  country  does  not  care,  even 
if  the  law  has  not  made   provision    for   them?      No,    we   are   not.      The 
Church  is  rising  to-day  to  its  responsibilities.     The  Church  everywhere,  all 
denominations,  are  sending  workers  to  help  thO'Se  who  have  striven  before 
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to  help  these  unfortunates.  These  women  we  are  going  to  try  more  than 
ever  to  raise  up,  and  we  as  workers  ask  your  consideration  as  to  the  best 
means  to  be  used.  \Ye  ask  }'X)ur  interest  in  every  depaTtnuent  of  our 
rescue  work.  I  iiave  often  appealed  to  women;  here  I  appeal  to  men. 
I  appeal  to  the  men  because  surely  men  are  responsible.  I  appeal  to  men 
because  men  represent  our  country,  because  they  have  the  power,  and  they 
are  able  to  help  us.  These  women,  as  far  gone  as  they  are,  can  be  helped, 
and  I  feel  sure  of  your  interest.  These  are  the  "girls  without  a  home.^ 
(Applause.) 

At  3.30  p.m.  cars  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  delegates  and  a  trip 
was  t:ike)i  around  the  City,  after  which  a  dinner  was  given  at  the  Waldorf 
Hotel. 


A  CITY'S  RESPONSIBILITY. 

"The  Responsibility  of  a  City  for  its  Unfortunates"  was  the  subject 
taken  up  by  Mr.  James  F.  Jackson,  of  Cleveland,  at  the  Saturday  evening 
session. 

In  the  division  of  responsibility  of  government  between  the  Dominion, 
the  Province  and  the  miunicipality,  the  last  named,  the  city,  has  most 
direct  and  specific  relation  to  the  individual  citizen.  Therefore,  the 
city  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  proper  governmental  body  to  provide 
for  the  indigent,  sick  or  well,  and  for  minor  offenders.  The  responsibility 
for  these  duties  is  based  on  two  ehief  reasons;  first,  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
the  government  that  the  largest  possible  number  of  its  people  be  producers, 
taxpayers. 

The  government  is  providing  for  its  own  well-'being  w'hen  through 
any  of  its  activities  it  transforms  a  citizen  from  a  consumer  into  a  pro- 
ducer of  taxes.  Second,  it  is  more  economical  and  more  equitable  for  the 
city  as  a  whole  to  render  this  essential  service  than  to  depend  upon  chance 
individuals  converting  their  homes  into  infirm'aries  and  hospitals. 

When  charity  requires  a  large  financial  expenditure  for  the  poor,  the 
government.  Dominion,  Province  or  City,  should  be  responsible.  But 
when  the  chtarity  is  largely  a  matter  of  personal  service  it  can  properly  be 
extended  by  private  philanthropy.  Generally  speaking  then  the  govern- 
ment should  maintain  the  institutions,  leaving  to  individuals  the  charity 
societies. 

When,  for  instance,  a  sick  mian  is  made  well;  when  a  criminal,  an 
inebriate  or  a  pauper  is  dianged  into  an  honest  worker  and  taxpayer  by 
tlie  city,  tlicn  is  that  city  wisely  fulfilling  its  obligation.  We  are  ali 
members  one  of  another  and  when  one  member  suffers  all  suffer,  and  when 
one  is  honored  all  may  rejoice.  But  all  cannot  be  reclaimed.  For 
those  wlio  cannot  be  made  into  producers,  whether  through  their  own  or 
another's  fault,  it  is  for  the  interest  of  all  and  therefore  the  city^s  plain 
duty  to  provide  in  as  nearly  a  normal  manner  as  their  several  limatationjs* 
will  permit,  else  they  will  scatter  abroad  to  spread  disease,  to  harm  the 
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innocent  or  be  cared  for  by  strangers  in  a  manner  at  once  more  expensive 
and  less  effective  than  the  city  could  minister  unto  their  necessities  in  its 
own  institutions. 

The  general  good  must  of  course  be  the  warrant  for  using  public 
funds,  but  the  incentive  for  this  thoughtful  care  comes  from  the  teachings 
of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments.  It  is  only  as  a  city  is  under  the 
influence  of  tho<se  teachings  that  it  meets  its  responsibility  to  the  un- 
fortunate. 

Let  the  work  for  the  unfortunate  in  Cleveland  be  taken  as  typical  of 
the  responsibilities  now  held  to  rest  upon  a  city  and  as  fairly  t}'7)ical  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  met  by  the  departments  of  Charities  and 
Corrections,  Health  and  Parks.  I  add  Health  and  Parks  not  so  much  be- 
cause they  are  curative  but  because  they  are  preventive.  You  know  it  is 
not  until  rec-ently  that  the  city  ha,s  consciously  undertaken  preventive 
iwork,  although  prevention  is  more  economical  and  more  sane  though  lesis 
spectacular  than  cure. 

The  causes  of  poverty  and  sickness,  vice  and  crime,  are  many  and  the 
cures  must  be  many.  There  is  no  panacea  for  poverty,  sickness,  vice  and 
crime,  but  it  is  a  city's  province  to  do  all  that  it  can  to  prevent  and  to 
cure  these  parasitic  ills. 

For  the  third  time  in  four  generations,  Cleveland's  Home  for  the 
Aged,  the  Infirmary  as  we  call  it,  has  been  located  on  what  seemed  an 
abundant  tract  of  land.  When.  Cleveland  recently  secured  nearly  2,000 
acres  of  land  for  various  municipal  purposes,  it  was  believed  the  city  had 
enough  for  ever,  but  so  also  thought  our  predecessors  when  70  years  ago 
they  purchased  land  an  hour's  ride  from  the  centre  of  their  little  city. 

The  Infirnuary  buildings  are  of  mission  style,  located  on  a  sightly 
eminence,  and  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  providing  a  comfortable  home 
for  the  aged  and  infirm  who  cannot  care  for  themselves.  This  Home 
provides  that  classification  which  is  recognized  as  necessary  in  modern 
philanthropy.  It  houses  the  aged,  the  infirm,  and  a  few  hamuless  insane. 
The  classification  within  the  institution  provides  for  differences  of  sex, 
infirmity  and  eongeniality. 

The  Infirmary  is  the  successor  to  the  unclassified  Aims-House  of 
100  years  ago,  to  which  men,  women  and  little  children  were  consigned 
for  poverty,  sickness,  feeble-mindedness,  insanity  or  whatever  rendered 
them  unable  to  care  for  themselves.  It  might  be  added  that  the  insane 
of  that  period  were  fortunate  if  they  were'  not  committed  to  the  harsh 
prison  treatment  with  criminals. 

To-day,  the  eommand  that  we  love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves  finds 
expression  in  an  increasingly  fine  classification  of  human  ills.  The  State 
assumes  the  care  for  the  insane,  the  feeble-minded,  the  epileptic,  as  well  as 
the  deaf  and  the  blind  in  separate  institutions.  The  neglected  children 
are  trained  in  institutions  for  their  sole  care.  All  those  were  little  more 
than  herded  in  the  old-time  Alms  House. 

Everything  possible  is  done  to  make  the  old  j^eople  happy  and  con- 
tented in  the  Infirmiary.     There  they  eat   and   sleep,   read   and  smoke> 
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There  they  enjoy  the  coiisoUition  of  religious  services,  maintain  hot  political 
debates,  and  there,  to  the  extent  of  their  capacity,  they  work.  Work  is 
quite  as  much  to  aid  the  inmates  to  be  well,  contented  and  normal  as  to 
reduce  oost^.  The  farm  work  is  chiefly  done  by  liired  help.  The  quality 
of  our  farming  is  indicated  by  26  entries  at  the  recent  County  Fair,  upon, 
which  ttlie  farm  was  awarded  22  first  prizes  and  2  seconds ;  only  two  entries, 
failed  to    secure  prizes. 

Last  spring  we  introduced  the  planting  of  fruit  trees  by  setting  out 
10  acres  of  apples  after  having  underlaid  the  tract  with  three  miles  of 
drain  tile.  A  model,  sanitary  dairy  barn  is  /about  to  be  constructed. 
Other  improvemjents  are  in  process  in  order  that  the  place  may  be  well 
equipped  and  be  brought  to  a  high  state  of  fertility.  (Simdiar  improve- 
ments are  also  being  made  at  the  Correction  Farm.) 

But  the  location,  the  construction,  +he  prospective  equipment  and  fer- 
tility are  as  nothing  unless  the  Superintendent,  the  Matron  and  their* 
aid5  have  love  in  their  hearts  and  sense  in  their  heads.  Sense  and  senti- 
ment are  the  essentials  in  the  management  of  an  Old  l-'eople's  Home. 
And  Cleveland  is  as  justly  proud  of  the  management  as  of  the  site  and 
buildings. 

But  you  ask,  is  not  the  place  sought  as  a  summer  resort  and  a  winter 
hiding?  Possibly  it  is  so  sought,  but  it  is  not  so  used  because  admission 
is  had  only  by  application  to  the  Department  for  the  Eelief  of  the  Poor. 
And  that  department  admits  only  those  who  upon  thorough,  kindly  invest- 
igation ])rove  unable  to  care  for  tJiemselves,  and  those  for  whom  their 
children  cannot  provide.  This  ^"'Department  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor" 
also  aids  the  necessitous  in  their  own  homos,  using  the  Charities  Clearing 
House  and  other  methods  of  organized  charity.  The  result  is  that  tnere 
is  room  for  t;hose  needing  this  haven  because  those  who  do  not  need  its 
protction  are  not  accorded  admission  through  political  inflmence,  lax 
methods  or  otherwise. 

Our  first  responsibility  is  to  do  all  that  we  can,  to  utilize  all  possible 
ag:?ncies  to  help  man  to  help  himself  outside  of  the  Infirmary.  But  if  all 
such  possibilities  fail,  then  wc  should  do  our  best  so  conserve  his  or  her 
.5elf-respect  ^-ithin  the  Infirmary.  Many  a  man  and  woman  earns  his  or 
her  own  way  within  the  Infirmary.  They  help  about  the  meals,  make 
the  beds,  work  in  the  gardens,  in  the  stable,  in  the  laundry,  and  wherever 
service  needs  to  be  rendered. 

It  is  as  much  a  mattei*  of  charity  to  the  applicants  to  avoid  their 
unnecessary  admission  to  the  Infirmary  as  it  is  charitable  to  utilize  their 
efforts  and  trv^  to  make  them  well  content  when  admission  is  finally  nec- 
essar\'. 

The  motto,  'T^eave  hope  behind  all  ye  who  entter  here,"  inscribed  over 
the  entrance  to  Dante's  Inferno,  is  not  applicable,  because  the  alert  Sup- 
erintendent is  on  the  lookout  and  he  sends  those  who  become  capable  to 
employment  on  their  own  account. 

leaving  now  the  Infirmary  Farm  let  us  consider  another  of  the 
Farms,  a  farm  prison  on    the    model    of    the    famous    Farm    Prison    at 
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Witzwell,  Switzerland.  That  subject  is  to  be  presented  by  U  arden 
Gilmour,  so  I  will  merely  pause  to  say  that  the  eountiT  is  the  place  tor" 
the  treatment  of  misdemeanants   and  younger  offenders. 

Tliere  is,  however,  a  very  important  feature  of  the  House  of  Correction, 
the  work  of  the  Parole  Officer.  Four  hundred  and  seventy  were  paroled 
last  year,  of  whom  83  per  cent,  made  good.  The  work  of  that  department 
Almost  seems  like  bringing  life  and  immortality  to  light.  Cleveland's 
theory  of  imprisonment  is  to  give  the  prisoner  the  largest  degree  of  liberty 
that  is  at  all  safe. 

Tt  should  be  stated  that  our  city  ]X)lice  court  has  a  probation  officer  to 
whose  care  many  hopeful  men  are  committed  rather  than  committing  them 
to  the  House  of  Correction. 

Another  portion  of  the  great  Farm  is  occupied  by  the  improvised 
Tubercular  Sanatorium  for  the  treatment  of  incipient  cases.  Also  tbere 
is  now  under  construction  a  permanent  Sanatorium  for  the  treatment  of 
all  stages  of  tuberculosis.  The  new  buildings  are  of  steel  and  brick  con- 
struction, two  stories  in  height,  except  the  "cottage  wards,"  wliich  are  one 
story. 

Upon  another  tract,  23  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  is  located  tiie 

Cleveland  Boys'  Farm.    Admission  is  had  only  through  the  Juvenile  Court. 

And  yet  this  institution  should  be  styled  a  formatory  rather  -than  a  ve\- 

iovmAtory,  because  most  of  the  boys  were  badly  environed  rather  tnan 

•  badly  intentioned. 

In  the  Boys'  Home  we  have  an  institution  unlike  anything  else  in  the 

country,  consequently  the  man  wdio  tries  to  get  the  best  results  from  Itlus 

institution  finds  himself  a  social  pioneer  breaking  ground  never  traveled 

before.     Here  a  definite  plan  has  been  laid  down  which  if  followed  to  its 

conclusion  should  place  Cleveland's  Home  for  Boys  in  the  forefront  of 

juvenile  reconstruction. 

The  work  has  been  organized  along  four  different  lines,  all  of  wtuch 
logether  bearing  upon  indindual  boys  give  them  a  training  invaluable  for 
coping  with  life.  The  school  is  organized  upon  a  double  session  basis. 
Each  boy  attends  school  one-half  day  and  works  upon  the  farm  the  other 
half.  The  farm  work  is  to  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  scientific 
agricultural  teacher  who  will  instruct  the  boys  in  modern  farming. 

Play,  which  is  such  an  important  factor  in  a  boy^s  life  and  which  is 
€o  frequently  neglected.,  has  been  organized  under  the  direction  of  a  play 
■expert,  and  the  discipline  and  conduct  of  the  boys  has  been  organized  by 
a  checking  system  that  enables  the  Superintendent  to  know  constantly  each 
'boy's  life  and  habits.    The  persistent  purpose  is  to  help  each  boy  in  school, 
at  work  and  at  play,  to  achieve  the  best  that  he  can  attain  mentally,  mor- 
ally and  physically,  and  to  have  him  realize  that  the  management  is  hiiS 
friend. 

The  remaining  institution  in  the  Department  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection is  the  City  Hospital,  comprising  the  old  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium 
for  100  advanced  patients,  the  new  finely-equipped  contagious  disease 
hospital  for  100  patients  and  the  hospital  for  general  diseases  with  its 
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capacity  for  300  patients,  including  the  convalescents'  wards  and  the  psych- 
opatliic  wards,  to  the  last  of  which  are  sent  people  concerning  whose 
permanent  sanity  the  Probate  Judge  is  in  doubt.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
report  that  fully  3  out  of  4  sent  for  observation  are  sent  home  and  onljy 
1  in  4  is  sent  to  the  over-crowded  State  hospital.  (70  of  85  not  sent  tio 
State  hospital.)  To  my  mind  Cleveland  has  done  no  finer  act,  none  which 
a%"oids  more  anguish  than  in  the  establishment  of  these  wai-ds  for  the 
study  and  cure  of  insanity. 

Two  simple  innovations  have  been  inaugurated  to  aid  the  City  PIos- 

pital  more  nearly  to  fulfill  its  mdssion  without  increasing  its  capacity. 

One  is  the  employment  of  an  agent  or  visitor  whose  business  it  is  V) 

determine  which  of  the  actual  or  prospective  patients  can  pay,  and  then' 

arrange  for  their  admission  to  a  private  hospital,  thus  releasing  the  space 

in  the  City  Hospital  for  the  non-paying  patients,  where  the  greater  number 

of  them  belong. 

It  ^dll  be  seen  from  this  discussion  of  a  single  city's  activities  that 
they  are  as  diversified  and  varied  as  the  reasons  which  bring  so  large  a 
number  of  their  citizens  down  into  the  valleys  of  poverty,  disease  and 
crime.  Wherever  distress  appears,  t\here  must  it  be  met  and  eliminated  if 
possible,  remedied  in  any  event.  This  must  be  done  with  no  unnecessary- 
cost  to  the  community,  and  yet  at  sufficient  cost  to  insure  efficiency. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  remember  that  the  poor,  the  sick  and  the  ci'iminal 
are  of  the  ptame  clay  as  ourselves;  they  also  are  those  whom  God  loves  land 
for  whom  Christ  died.  Sometimes  it  is  rather  more  an  accident  than  a 
virtue  that  we  are  not  in  their  places  and  they  in  ours.  For  that  reason 
we  need  to  be  tlie  more  thoughtful  and  the  more  cliantable,  when  ouu 
several  cities  are  considering  their  duty  to  any  unfortunate. 
The  Chairman:  Who  looks  after  the  poor  of  Cleveland? 
Mr.  Jackson  :  In  the  Department  of  Charity  and  Correction,  over 
which  I  now  preside,  there  has  been  a  division  of  the  government  there  by 
substitution.  The  work  which  Dr.  Cooley  used  to  do  I  now  do  as  General 
Superintendent  of  Charities,  and  I  have  general  charge  of  six  divisions: 
The  City  Hospital,  the  Infirmary,  the  House  of  Correction,  the  Gaol  Farm, 
the  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium,  and  the  Out-door  Relief  Department.  Those 
six  divisions  have  on  the  average  about  380  employees,  and  on  an  average 
of  about  1,800  within  the  institutions.  In  the  middle  of  the  winter  there 
are  more  and  in  the  summer  less.  We  also  deal  with  a  large  number  of 
people  in  their  homes.  Those  six  divisions  are  co-ordinated  in  the  General 
Superintendent  of  Charities,  because  they  have  so  many  points  in  common. 
S.  Arnold,  Toronto:  In  the  Infirmary  you  have  described  to  us  and 
in  the  Homes  of  Cleveland  for  aged  people,  is  there  any  provision  made  for 
aged  couples? 

Mr.  Jacksox:  In  the  neighborhood  of  15  years  ago  Wmi.  J.  Acres 
was  out  in  a  raw,  spring  day  and  saw  a  woman,  whom  he  knew  had  recently 
had  rheumatism,  outdoors  talking  to  an  old  man.  He  said,  "What  are  you 
doing  out  here  in  this  cold  weather?"  She  said,  "I  want  to  see  my  old 
man,  and  this  is  the  only  place  I  can  talk  to  him."  He  said.  "  Go  in  the 
house  and  I  will  let  you  talk  to  him."     After  that  he  arranged  for  the  ad- 
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mission  of  aged  couples  in  the  Home.  .Before  their  admission  he  called 
them  together  to  talk  with  them,  because  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
thought  it  was  an  ill-advised  move  and  said  it  would  be  a  centre  of  dis- 
turbance, but  he  was  in  control  of  the  situaion  and  said  to  these  people, 
"  It  is  you  against  the  State  Board,  and  I  am  for  you  if  you  are  for  your- 
selves. If  you  behave  yourselves  you  may  stay  in  the  house,  and  if  you 
don't  behave  yourselves  you  must  separate*  as  heretofore."  That  was  12 
or  14  years  ago.  When  the  new  building  was  constructed  Dr.  Cooley  had 
that  in  mind  and  built  a  very  fine  place  for  aged  couples.  We  have  not 
room  for  all  the  aged  couples,  and  I  think  we  never  will,  because  it  is  a  pre- 
mium to  get  in  there,  and  if  they  don't  behave  they  go  and  someone  else 
comes  in.     Therefore  they  behave. 

Rev.  Mr.  Etherington,  Hamilton :  There  are  two  questions  I  want 
to  ask..  One  you  touched  upon  slightly  in  the  Relief  of  the  Poor.  Say 
there  is  an  aged  widow  who  has,  perhaps,  sons  and  daughters.  I  would  like 
to  know  what  you  would  do  in  a  case  of  that  sort.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
children  are  able  to  help. 

The  second  question  is  this :  In  the  matter  of  treating  incipient  cases 
of  tuberculosis,  which,  in  your  erperience,  is  the  better — to  send  them  to  a 
sanitarium,  where  they  are  in  the  midst  of  sickness,  or  keep  them  at  home 
m  a  bootli  or  tent,  or  on  a  proper  verandah,  ministering  to  their  comfort 
by  their  own  folk? 

Mr.  Jackson  :  In  regard  to  the  care  of  parents  by  their  children,  that 
is  a  bothersome  question  every  place.  We  make  a  careful  investigation  to 
determine  whether  there  are  such  children,  then  we  call  them  into  our 
office  and  put  the  proposition  to  them,  either  to  support  the  old  people  by 
some  plan,  or  that  we  send  them  to  the  Infirmary  and  they  pay  their  board 
there.     Generally  speaking,  we  require  them  to  pay. 

With  regard  to  the  other  proposition.  I  would  say  that  as  far  as  pos- 
iiible  we  follow  the  second  method.  We  keep  them  in  their  homes.  We 
believe  that  the  best  place  for  anybody,  if  it  can  be  so  adjusted,  is  his  own 
home.  Keep  him  there  as  long  as  possible.  The  institution  is  a  secondary 
proposition,  but  sometimes  the  conditions  of  the  home  are  such  that  it  is 
clearly  not  the  place  to  keep  them.  In  such  instances  we  take  them  out  to 
the  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium,  which  receives  only  first  degree  cases.  The 
place  to  which  they  go  is  not  a  place  where  people  are  taken  away  dead  every 
day  or  two.  Sometimes  they  pass  from  one  stage  to  another,  and  some- 
times there  is  a  fatality  there.  A  gentleman  who  is  not  familiar  with  this 
question  w^ent  out  to  the  Sanitarium  for  first  degree  patients  one  day  and 
said,  "  WTiat  are  these  people  doing  here  ?  They  l^ook  vers'^  healthy ;"  and 
they  are  fairly  healthy. 

Mr.  Falk^  Winnipeg:  Should  private  charity  lead  the  way  in  the 
establishment  of  institutions  which  apparently,  from  what  we  know,  are 
properly  the  duty  of  the  public  to  support  through  taxes  ? 

Mr.  Jackson:  That  is  a  matter  of  local  judgment;  it  depends  upon 
the  pressure  under  which  the  Municipality  finds  itself.  If  the  Munici- 
pality is  at  its  limit  of  taxes,  as  we  are  now  in  Cleveland  and  in  every 
other  city  in  Ohio,  I  think  it  is  quite  proper  for  private  charity  to  experi- 
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ment  aud  work  it  out.  It  is  more  flexible  than  public  charity  and  I  think 
it  is  all  right  for  private  cliarity  to  start  t}ie  work  and  then  go  to  the 
authorities  and  ask  them  to  continue  it. 

Montreal,  October,  1911. 

Tin:  Committee  on  Time  and  Place  made  the  following  recommen- 
(lations  and  nominations,  the  report  being  adopted  without  discussion : 
Xext  meeting  place,  Montreal,  in  October,  1912. 

Officers. 

Patron — The  Governor-General  of  Canada,  Duke  of  Connaught. 
Honorary  President — Hon.  W.  J.  Hanna,  Provincial  Secretary. 
President — W.  L.  Wanklyn,  C.E.,  Controller    of  City  of  Montreal. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Sir  Louis  H.  Davies,  K.C.M.G..  Ottawa. 
Geo.  H.  Perley.  M.P.,  Ottawa. 
Adam  Brown,  Hamilton. 
Dr.  A.  M.  Rosebrough,  Toronto. 
J.  P.  Downey,  Orillia. 
Lady  Drummond,  Montreal. 
J.  J.  Kelso,  Toronto. 
J.  Ross  Robertson,  Toronto. 
Dr.  Charteris.  Chatham. 
Sheriff  Middleton,  Hamilton. 

.loint  S('(  rclMvii'S — F.  M.  Nicholson.  Toronto:  Rut'iis  I).  Siiiilii, 
Montreal. 

Executive  Committee. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Bruce  Smith,  Toronto:  W.  L.  Scott.  Ottawa:  Rev.  Father 
Minelian.  Toronto;  J.  F.  Farewell,  K.C.,  Whitby:  Rev.  W.  L.  Armitage, 
Picton :  W.  J.  Gage,  Toronto ;  C.  A.  Murton,  Hamilton ;  Sheriff  Cameron, 
London:  Sheriff  Magwood,  Stratford;  Chief  Slemin,  Brantford;  J.  H. 
MoMenemy.  Hamilton ;  Rev.  Father  Coty.  Hamilton :  Dr.  Roberts.  Hamil- 
ton :  .7.  P.  Dougherty,  Hamilton;  ]\[r8.  O'SuUivan,  Toronto;  D".  Helen 
>rac\Nrurfhy,  Toronto;  Mrs.  Willoughby  Cummings,  Toronto:  Dr.  J.  T. 
Gilmour.  Toronto:  S.  Arnold,  Toronto;  Frank  Kerr,  Winnipeg;  J.  Howard 
Falk.  Winnipeg:  Dr.  F.  L.  Lachapelle,  Montreal;  Victor  Morin,  M.P., 
^fontreal ;  Col.  J.  H.  Burland,  Montreal :  Professor  Caldwell,  Montreal ; 
.Albert  Chevalier.  "Montreal :  Mrs.  J.  B.  Lcannont.  ^Fontreal. 

GROWTH  OF  (  ITIES. 

RcFUS  D.  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society, 
Montreal :  Mr.  Jackson  has  so  well  covered  the  question  of  the  work  of 
Charity  Organization  Societies  that  I  will  try  not  to  repeat  in  any  way 
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what  he  has  said.     Canada  at  present  is  in  a  peculiar  position  in  regard 
to  its  social  work.    We  have  a  population  of  nearly  8,000,000  now;  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  cities  of  Canada  will  grow  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than 
the  cities  of  even  the  United  States.    The  small  city  cf  to-day,  in  Canada, 
in  one  generation  will  be  a  large  city.     The  problem  has  got  ahead  of  us 
and  we  are  trying  to  catch  up.     I  rememher  reading  a  short  time  ago  that 
some  prominent  citizen  of  the  United  States  about  the  year  1840   said  that 
tlie  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  going  to  prevent  poverty.     We 
know  what  it  has  done.    We  have  the  congested  city ;  we  have  the  housing 
pnvblem;  we  have  disease;  we  have  lack  of  playgrounds;  we  have  indis- 
criminate relief,  and  many  other  problems  which    only    within    the    last 
twenty  years,  perhaps,  we  have  been  trying  to  ameliorate.    Here  in  Canada, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  only  two  or  three  large   cities,    yet    in    their 
infancy  as  regards  city  growtli  and  city  life.     Pittsburgh  is  one  of  the  last 
large  cities  in  the  United  States  to  take  up  the  question  of  Organized 
Charity  work,  and  what  did  they  find  ?    I  remember  one  case  very  well  in 
which  28  different  Belief  Organizations  in  the  city  had  been  dealing  with 
one  family,  and  very  few  of  them  knew  that  the  other  ones  had  been  assi:^t- 
mg.     We  found  17  different  Nursing  Organizations.     In  some  cases  the 
nurses  of  two  different  organizations  would    land    at    the    same  house  at 
the  same  time,  or  within  a  few  minutes  of  each  other — one  nurse  coming 
from  the  east  end  of  the  city,  and  one  from  tlie  west — each  travelling  to 
the  other  side  of  the  city  to  deal  with  the  case,  and  that  is  what  you  find 
if  you  let  the  problem  get  ahead  of  you.     After  it  has  got  ahead  of  joxi 
there    is    confusion    and    you    have    to    deal    with    many    petty    jeal- 
ousies   connected    with    charitable     work.       One     of    the    hard     things 
to  do  is  to  secure  co-ordination  when  you  get  a  large  number  of  organiz- 
ations doing  indiscriminate  relief  work.        At  times  it  was  thought  that 
the  Organized  Charity  movement  would  go   under  in  Pittsburgh,   but   I 
think  now  it  is  doing  better.     In  Canada  we  have  these  problems  on  our 
hands.     I  would  like  to  see  better  organized    charity,    and    the    Charity 
Organization  Societies  properly  supported  in  doing  the  work  that  has  to  be 
done.     It  is  hard  in  Montreal.     The  problem  there  in  some  ways  has  got 
ahead  of  us.     On  the  relief  side  of  the  question  right  principles  now  will 
mean  efficient  work;  later — a  saving  of  life  and  expense.       There  is  one 
peculiar  problem,  so  interwoven  and  mixed  up  that  I  don't  know  just  where 
to  begin  on  it.    In  my  Organization  we  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  trans- 
portation and  the  population  is  moving  rapidly  from  one  place  to  another. 
It  is  coming  from  England,  from  all  over ;  it  stops  at  Montreal  for  a  day  or 
two,  then  moves  on  to  different  places.     In  some  cases  families  coming 
from  England    have  not  enough  money  to  take  them  to  their  destination, 
and  the  man  goes  to  some  place  in  the  West,  leaving  his  wife  and  children 
m  Montreal.     This  might  come  under  the  head  of  desertion.     The  man 
never  thought  of  desertion  when  he  left  Montreal,  hut  left  to  get  work, 
perhaps  in  a  lumber  camp,  or  anywhere  to  get  work.     In  many  such  cases 
we  never  hear  of  the  man  again,  although  I  don't  believe  he  left  with  any 
intention  of  deserting  his  family.     He  found  it  easier  to  get  on  aloiie  I'<?r- 
haps,  and  forgot  them.     Many  letters  come  from   England  asking  us  to 
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look  up  a  man  and  see  if  we  can  get  him  to  support  liis  family.  He  has  left 
home  with  good  intentions,  hut  circumstances  have  caused  the  bonds  to  be 
broken.  Philanthropic  Societies  in  England  make  a  great  mistake  here 
without  intending  to  do  harm.  They  help  many  families  who  want  to  get 
a  better  start  in  Canada,  and  the  man  is  assisted  to-go  first,  expecting  the 
woman  and  children  to  come  later.  It  would  be  far  better  to  send  the  whole 
family  instead  of  sending  the  man  alone,  as  that  mere  separation  for  a 
few  months  or  a  year,  with  some  men,  is  enough  to  break  the  family  tie, 
and  I  have  been  trying  with  the  London  Societies  and  other  organizations 
to  get  a  complete  registration  of  fa/milies  assisted  to  emigrate.  If  the 
family  goes  to  Toronto,  get  the  name  and  history  of  that  family,  and  if 
that  family  gets  into  trouble  in  Toronto  we  will  have  the  history  to  guide 
us  in  dealing  with  them. 

As  to  the  question  of  transportation,  we  are  going  to  have  the  tramp 
problem  sooner  or  later  and  ought  to  work  out  a  better  system  of  co-opera- 
tion in  transporting  people  from  one  place  to  another. 

Change  of  Employment. 

The  question  of  seasonal  labour  in  Canada  is  a  difficult  problem.  We 
have  the  short  summer  of  about  four  months,  and  then  employment  has  to 
be  found  for  the  winter.  If  some  of  you  gentlemen  in  this  audience  had 
to  find  a  job  twice  a  year  perhaps  you  would  be  up  to  my  office  to  see  me. 
It  is  a  hard  thing  when  a  man  has  to  find  a  job  twice  a  year  or  oftener. 
That  break  in  the  Fall  and  Spring  is  enough  to  put  a  number  of  men  and 
families  under.  Canadians  will  always  have  to  meet  the  problem  of  sea- 
sonal labour.  I  want  to  work  out  this  year  a  plan  whereby  the  man  who 
has  a  family  will  be  given  the  preference.  The  man  with  the  family  needs 
it.  A  single  man  can  move  along  alone,  but  not  the  married  man  with  a 
family.  If  that  question  of  seasonal  labour  was  studied  we  would  find  it 
has  much  to  do  with  the  desertion  problem.  Don't  blame  the  man  alto- 
gether; blame  society  or  business  a  little  bit.  We  are  not  meeting  our 
problems  as  we  sihould.  We  leave  undone  what  we  ou,ght  to  have  done,  and 
do  what  we  ougtht  not  to  have  done.  There  should  be  united  effort.  If 
the  representatives  of  the  different  'Charities  in  every  city  of  Canada  would 
get  together  and  hold  meetings  monthly  to  talk  over  and  find  out  the  work 
that  is  most  needed,  we  would  do  a  great  deal  toward  efficiency  in  the  charit- 
able work  of  this  country. 


SUNDAY  SESSION'S. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  a  session  was  held  at  .3  o'clock  in  the  Association 
Hall,  when  appropriate  addresses  on  Eight  Methods  of  Charitable  Eelief 
were  given  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Jackson,  of  Cleveland,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Arnold, 
Secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities,  Toronto. 

In  the  evening  at  8.30  there  was  a  large  gathering  to  hear  Mr.  J.  J. 
Kelso  give  an  illustrated  address  on  the  work  of  child  protection. 
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MONDAY  MOENING  SESSION. 

The  Conference  resumed  on  Monday,  September  25th,  1911,  at  9  a.m., 
with  Mr.  J.  Ross  Eobertson,  Toronto,  in  the  Chair. 

De.  B.  Y.  Parry,  Hamilton,  read  the  following  paper  on 

KEEPING  BABIES  WELL. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — As  Chairman  of  the  Medical 
Board  of  the  Babies'  Dispensary  Guild,  I  wish  to  thank  you  fo.-  the  honor 
you  have  done  me  in  asking  me  to  present  this  subject. 

Formerly  the  baby  was  the  pet  of  the  family,  now  he  is  the  interesting 
foster-child  of  the  State.  The  care  of  the  baby  used  to  be  the  mother's 
affair,  and  if  he  died  it  was  her  loss,  now  the  public  demands  exact  knowl- 
edge and  careful  treatment  of  infant  life,  and  in  case  of  death  the  loss  is  the 
State's. 

The  problem  of  keeping  tlie  haby  well  has  many  aspects,  and  what  I 
would  discuss  with  you  to-day  is  some  of  its  varied  conditions,  all  of  which 
we  have  not  at  present  in  our  city,  but  rather  such  conditions  as  are  seen  in 
the  larger  cities,  and  such  as  we  must  prepare  ourselves  for  in  the  future, 
for  the  rapid  growth  of  tlie  city,  especially  as  a  manufacturing  city,  and  the 
advent  of  tenement  life  of  the  working  class  is  certain  to  require  a  wider 
view  of  the  question. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  our  philanthropy  is  producing  more  misery 
than  it  relieves  when  it  attempts  to  save  the  life  of  feeble  and  short-lived 
infants.  Our  answer  to  this  is  that  we  cannot  carry  the  responsibility  of 
neglecting  the  life  of  any  human  being  no  matter  how  feeble  or  unfit. 

The  question  of  the  nndesirability  of  a  life  is  not  left  with  us  to  de- 
cide, our  problem  is  the  saving  of  that  life.  Whether  that  life  should  have 
been  propagated  or  not,  or  whether  those  physically  unfit  should  propagate 
their  own  I  will  not  discuss. 

The  subject  of  infant  mortality  or  keeping  the  baby  well  is  one  of 
the  gravest  problems.  Every  man  and  every  woman  of  every  enlightened 
country  should  feel  a  deep  and  personal  interest  in  it.  It  affects  not  only 
the  happiness  of  the  home  but  the  welfare  of  the  nation  and  the  future  of 
the  race.  It  is  the  problem  of  the  conserving  of  the  nation.  The  enormity 
of  this  subject  is  seen  when  we  know  that  in  the  United  States  about 
300,000  deaths  occur  each  year  under  twelve  months  of  age,  that  is,  one 
infant  out  of  every  five  fails  to  finish  its  first  year. 

In  the  Province  of  Ontario,  according  to  the  last  report  of  the  Eegi?- 
trar-General,  for  the  year  1007,  the  number  of  deaths  under  five  years  was 
9,930.  In  other  words,  infant  mortality  is  29  per  cent,  of  our  total  death 
rate.  The  number  of  deaths  due  to  tuberculosis  in  1907,  which  is  2.530, 
is  8  per  cent,  of  the  total  death  rate.  The  mortality  rate  for  infants  under 
one  year  is  higher  than  for  any  age  period  up  to  95  years. 

That  dread  disease  tuberculosis  destroys  about  160,000  per  year  in 
United  States,  that  is  a  little  more  than  half  the  number  of  the  infant 
mortality.  Of  this  300,000  of  infant  lives  that  are  lost  it  is  estimated  that 
about  one  half  is  due  to  parental  ignorance  and  indifference,  and  can 
largely  be  averted.  The  exact  statistics  of  infant  mortality  cannot  be 
given  on  account  of  the    laxity   in   the   registration  of  births  and  deaths. 

5  c. 
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It  is  stated  that  they  have  better  records  in  the  United  States  of  blooded 
cattle  and  horses  than  of  the  infant  population.  However,  we  know  that 
the  result  of  the  work  in  tuberculosis  has  been  very  encouraging,  and  no 
doubt  we  shaU  have  as  good  a  result  in  infant  mortality  when  the  problem 
is  more  thoroughly  understood  by  the  public  and  increased  interest  taken 
in  it. 

I  think  the  pivotal  point  is  the  mother.  She  should  receive  instruction 
and  attention  till  that  babe,  our  nation's  future,  enters  into  the  possession 
of  its  birthright.  The  law  rigidly  protects  the  life  of  the  unborn  child  and 
promptly  proclaims  it  murder  when  it  is  intentionally  destroyed.  It  can- 
not be  called  anything  else  than  murder  when  the  newly  born  child  is  per- 
mitted by  the  public  to  be  born  and  to  live  under  conditions  which  just 
as  surely  and  perhaps  a  little  more  slowly  destroys  that  life. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  pre-natal  life.  In  some 
places  laws  have  been  enacted  to  restrict  the  time  when  the  mother  shoul  I 
continue  to  work  in  factories  before  the  birth  of  her  child.  It  is  well 
known  that  hard  work,  long  hours,  and  scanty  food  in  the  last  few  months 
of  pregnancy  predispose  to  a  very  frail  infant.  Therefore,  such  restrictions 
have  been  enacted.  However,  these  are  not  complied  with,  partly  through 
the  ignorance  of  the  employer,  and  partly  through  the  desire  of  the  pros- 
pective mother  to  have  a  little  savings' laid  by  for  the  future  day.  As  a 
remedy  for  this,  they  have  in  Philadelphia  a  Visiting  Nurses  Society,  who 
send  nurses  to  factories,  where  advice  and  instruction  are  given  to  the  female 
employee.  These  factories  gladly  pay  a  small  sum  to  keep  up  such  work, 
IS  it  is  an  economic  benefit  to  the  employer.  Instruction  given  to  pros- 
pective mothers  by  the  nurses  or  physician  before  the  arrival  of  the  infanf 
frequently  helps  the  mother  to  prepare  herself  for  the  nursing  of  that  child. 
This  natural  sustenance  is  the  unalienable  right  of  every  child. 

Many  women  after  confinement  do  not  allow  themselves  time  to  re- 
cover. Financial  stress,  scanty  food,  no  attendance,  and  a  household  to  cave 
for  require  that  she  be  up  and  doing  before  physical  conditions  are  able 
to  cope  with  it.  hence  the  mother  is  poorly  prepared  to  nurse  her  offspring. 
Man  is  the  only  animal  who  when  born  is  entirely  helpless  to  look  after 
himself.  In  England,  the  Factory  Act  of  1901  states:  ''An  occupier 
of  a  factory  or  workshop  shall  not  knowingly  allow  a  woman  or  a  girl  to  be 
employed  therein  within  four  weeks  after  she  has  given  birth  to  a  child." 

The  right  of  a  babe  to  its  mother's  milk  is  a  very  just  and  strong  one. 
N'ature  gives  infants  as  their  birthright  tlieir  mother's  milk,  taken  directly 
!rom  the  breast,  without  a  chance  of  contamination,  without  a  .lumdred 
2iiles  intervening  for  tlie  milkman  to  bring  it.  The  breast  should  be  with- 
neld  from  the  child  only  under  very  exceptional  circumstances.  The  truth 
:.s  that  the  feeding  of  the  l)abe  with  anything  but  its  mother's  milk  re- 
quires an  unusual  degree  of  skill  and  intelligence,  and  this  is  extremely 
difficult  for  the  overworked  mother  to  provide,  and  when  to  this  is  added 
the  uncertainty  of  the  purity  of  the  cow's  milk  and  the  inadequate  nourisih- 
ment  of  the  condensed  milk  and  prepared  foods,  the  babe's  troubles  are 
greatly  increased.  If  breast  nourishment  could  be  provided  during  the 
first  six  months  of  everv  babe's  life  infant  mortality  would  be  greatly  re- 
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duced.  In  France  there  is  established  places  for  com^iiltations  for  nurslings. 
Mothers  come  here  and  are  instructed  in  nursing,  particularly  the  doctrine 
that  children  should  be  nursed  by  their  mothers. 

A  Unique  Charity. 

The  history  of  the  Coullet  Restaurants  in  France  is  very  interesting. 
A  few  years  ago  a  modest  family  in  a  small  provincial  town  of  France,  the 
family  consisting  of  the  father,  who  had  only  his  professor's  salary,  the 
wife  and  child,  lived  very  happily,  when  the  only  child  died.  Their 
despair  was  so  intense  that  their  friends  feared  for  their  very  lives,  Th^ 
man  and  wife,  however,  were  no  weaklings;  they  considered  what  they 
should  do,  and  decided  that  since  their  duty  was  to  live  and  they  no  longer 
had  any  child  of  their  own  they  would  work  for  the  children  of  others. 
Many  are  the  women  of  the  poorer  class,  especially  in  great  cities,  who, 
while  they  try  to  nurse  their  children,  fail  to  nourish  them  sufficiently,  nor 
being  properly  fed  themselves.  The  bereaved  couple  decided  that  they 
would  attempt  to  feed  mothers,  and  to  found  establishments  where  food 
would  be  provided  free  to  any  mother  nursing  her  child.  They  were  so 
enthusiastic  over  the  idea  that  nothing  could  stop  them.  They  came  to 
Paris,  hired  a  little  room,  provided  furniture,  which  consisted  of  one  tab^e 
and  three  chairs,  and  pasted  up  an  inscription  stating  tliat  any  woman 
nursing  her  child  would  be  welcome  and  would  be  fed. 

T\Tien  they  started  their  capital  consisted  of  two  dollars,  with  which, 
they  purchased  their  first  provisions.  At  first  no  one  came.  People, coul J 
not  believe  it  was  true.  Then  a  few  trusted  themselves  in  and 
were  fed,  and  the  report  spread.  Kind-hearted  men  heard  of  the 
work  and  gave  money.  The  two  dollars  themselves  have  grown 
and  multiplied,  and  the  work  promises  soon  to  be  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  among  the  more  recent  ones  in  Prance.  The 
rules  of  the  establishment  are  very  simple.  Any  woman  nursing  a  child 
can  come  in.  S^e  may  or  may  not  be  poor,  she  may  be  anything  she  pleases, 
the  only  thing  required  being  that  she  have  a  child  to  nurse ;  nothing  else 
is  asked  of  her ;  no  question  is  put ;  she  is  welcome  and  is  fed. 

People  at  first  thought  that  the  plan  would  not  work  well;  tliat  those 
who  had  some  little  means  might  come  and  be  fed  for  nothing.  But  it 
did  not  prove  so,  the  reason  being  apparently  that  there  is  not  a  better,  a 
more  earnest  specimen  of  humanity  than  a  mother  who  nurses  her  child. 
Those  who  come  are  earnest  women  who  would  be  ashamed  to  take  a  meal 
when  they  could  pay  for  it;  and  it  has  happened  more  than  once  that  a 
woman  coming  for  a  montli  or  two  would  one  day  say,  "  I  shall  not  come 
to-morrow.  ZsTow  T  can  work  and  earn  my  own  living  and  the  baby's." 
There  are  now  five  such  restaurants,  one  has  given  100,000  free  meals, 
and  all  have  saved  many  lives. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  babe  does  not  receive  sufficient  nourishment 
from  the  mother,  mixed  feeding  is  advisable.  ^Tixed  feeding  is  replacing 
one  or  more  breast  feedings  by  artificial  feeding.  The  idea  that  a  babe 
must  be  fed  entirely  by  the  breast  or  the  bottle  is  erroneous.  There  is  a 
.certain  immunity  the  babe  receives  from  the  mother's    breast,    and,    no 
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matter  how  small  the  quantity,  it  is  still  of  some  assistance.  When  the 
mother  is  entirely  unable  to  nurse  her  offspring,  she  must  take  recourse 
either  to  wet  nurses  or  to  artificial  feeding.  The  number  of  women  who 
are  unable  to  nurse  their  offspring  is  increasing  rapidly  for  some  unknown 
reason.  I  mean  the  woman  who  honestly  and  seriously  strives  to  nurse  her 
child.  With  this  class  it  is  not  a  question  of  nourishment,  hygiene,  too 
much  work,  or  too  little  work.  It  would  appear  to  be  a  fault  of  metablism 
and  is  a  socialogical  problem  worthy  of  investigation  by  the  State. 

With  regard  to  wet  nurses,  they  are  difficult  to  procure,  not  entirely 
because  such  are  not  available,  but  on  account  of  there  being  a  lack  of 
system  in  regard  to  registry  of  such  nurses,  and  on  account  of  the  ignorance 
of  the  great  benefit  a  wet  nurse  is.  Many  despondent  mothers  would  gladly 
pay  high  prices  for  the  services  of  a  wet  nurse.  Formerly  many  objected 
to  a  wet  nurse  for  fear  of  blood  diseases,  but  now  with  our  positive  tesU, 
all  such  danger  is  removed.  I  think  greater  knowledge  of  this  feature  of 
baby  feeding  would  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  public. 

I  have  not  time  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  the  housing  question  or 
that  of  general  poverty  in  relation  to  the  baby,  but  you  recognize  from  what 
1  have  previously  said  that  the  offspring  is  materially  affected  by  poverty 
and  unhygienic  surroundings  even  before  it  is  born  and  during  all  its 
infant  life. 

Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  Superintendent  of  United  Charities  of  Chicago, 
has  said  that  the  final  test  of  the  efficiency  of  all  kinds  of  charity  work, 
and  all  evidence  of  usefulness  of  various  formis  of  social  movements,  is 
whether  they  are  helping  to  make  the  home  and  the  city  the  right  kind  of 
place  for  the  baby  to  live  in. 

Importance  of  Pure  Milk. 

Xow,  touching  the  question  of  milk  supply,  few  people  appreciate  the 
importance  of  good  milk,  and  of  the  increased  price  which  must  be  paid  to 
procure  it.  It  is  usually  difficult  for  the  Health  Department  to  get  an  "appro- 
priation large  enough  to  provide  Inspectors  to  cover  the  farms  and  dairies, 
milk  depots,  and  wagons,  and  care  of  cans  and  bottles.  However,  if  an 
epidemic  of  typhoid,  or  diphtheria,  or  scarlet  fever  breaks  out,  which  can 
be  traced  to  the  milk  supply,  then  bursts  of  interest  and  attention  are 
maniftoted,  but  the  fact  that  thousands  of  babies  suffer  and  die  because 
they  are  obliged  to  take  the  milk  that  has  from.  500,000  to  25,000,000  bac- 
teria per  cubic  centimeter  makes  no  particular  impression  on  anyone. 

With  the  increased  growth  of  a  city  there  is  an  increase  in  the  time 
from  the,  milking  to  the  consumption  of  it,  so  arises  the  necessity  of  ex- 
treme care  in  the  inspection  of  milk.  Our  experience  in  supplying  clean 
milk  for  babies  in  depots  for  the  past  three  years  has  evolved  itself  into 
our  present  system  of  Babies'  Dispensary  Guild.  A  detailed  account  of 
this  .was  given  by  Dr.  Mullen  before  the  Ontario  Medical  Association  this 
spring.  However,  a  little  history  of  this  work  would  not  be  out  of  place. 
...  .With  the  growth  of  our  city  and  the  influx  of  people  who  have  lived 
tenement  lives  .in  the  larger  cities  arose  the  necessity  of  supplying  clean 
milk,  and  of  caring  for  sick  babies.     In  the  first  year  we  as  it  were  en- 
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camped  on  a  farm,  so  that  every  detail  in  the  production  of  that  milk  would 
be  under  the  supervision  of  a  competent  person.      We  chose  a  farm  tiiat 
we  considered  suitable,  had  the  cattle  tuberculin  tested,  cleaned  the  barn- 
yard and  renovated  the  barn.     We  established  a  sterilizing  plant,  where 
milk  pails,  strainers,  bottles,  and  all  dairy  utensils  were  thoroughly  steri- 
lized.    The  nurses  graduate  of  our  hospital  in  attendance  received  pre- 
scriptions sent  from  the  central  depot,  where  the  doctors  attended  and  the 
mothers  brought  their  babies.     These  prescriptions  were  carefully  filled, 
the  milk  being  modified  according  to  them,  and  placed  in  individual  feed- 
ing bottles.       The  bottles  were  placed  in  ice  boxes  and  returned  to  the 
depots,  where  the  mother  called  daily  for  them,  reporting  on  the  condition 
of  her  babe.    Our  results  were  satisfactory,  as  there  seemed  to  be  a  decrease 
in  mortality.     However,  the  expense  was  too  great.     The  next  year,  being 
satisfied  that  certified  milk  could  now  be  procured  in  a  scientifically  clean 
form,     (by     certified     milk     I     mean     milk     that     is     procured     from 
tuberclin  tested  cows,  and  in  which  the  number  of  bacteria  is  below  5,000 
per     cc.     in     the     winter,     and     10,000     in     the     summer — a     detailed 
description     of     how    we     procure    this    certified     milk    is    too    large 
a     question     to     be     considered     at     lliis     time),     we     changed     our 
miethods     somewhat     by     establishing     our     sterilizing     plant     in     the 
city,  and  carrying  on  the  work  very  similarly  to  the  previous  year.     This 
was  also  satisfactory,  and,  although  the  expense  was  less  than  the  previous 
year,  still  we  found  it  too  costly.     Now  from  these  two  years  there  were 
some  lessons  we  learned.    One  was  that  while  the  babies  received  the  benefit 
of  scientific  feeding,  and  the  parents  were  appreciating  the  value  of  this 
method,  they  were  still  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  method,  and  the  system 
did  not  have  the  educational  effect  on  mothers  that  it  should  have  had.  The 
sale  of  modified  milk,  in  individual  bottles,  for  immediate  use,  placed  undue 
emphasis  On  hand  feeding,  and  sometimes  actually  discouraged  feeding  at 
the  breast,  so  this  year,  thanks  to  the  benevolence  of  many  individuals  of 
our  city,  we  have  been  enabled  to  start  a  systemi  which  not  only  is  to  be  of 
benefit  to  the  infants  in  their  nourishment,  but  which  will  also  have  du 
educational  effect  on  the  parents,  in  as  much  as  the  nurse  personally  shows 
each  mother  how  to  properly  prepare  the  food  as  prescribed  by  the  attend- 
ing physician,  care  for  the  food,  dress  the  child,  and  improve  the  home 
surroundings.     This  system  is  patterned  after  that  now  used  in  Cleveland 
and  Xew  York.     Miss  Smith,  the  dispensary  nurse  who  follows  me,  will 
give  you  in  detail    the  work  of  our  Babies'  Dispensary  Guild.     Previously 
our  work  was  during  the  hot  months  of  the  year  only.    We  found  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  time  lost  in  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  summer  through 
the  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  clean  milk  for  babies  who  were  sick,  so  that 
many  lives  during  that  interval  were  lost  which  might  have  been  saved. 
From  this  past  experience,  however,  we  are  endeavoring    to    operate    the 
Guild  the  whole  year,  and  encouraging  mothers    to    bring    their   babies, 
whether  they  require  artificial  feeding  or  are  breast  fed,  whether  their 
babies  are  sick  or  well,  so  that  they  shall  always  be  under  our  supervision. 
It  is  the  ignorant  mother  (I  mean  ignorant  of  tlie  value  of  scientific  feed- 
ing, and  that  comprises  a  large  number  of  mothers  of  the  poorer  classes) 
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whom  we  are  endeavoring  to  teach.  One  stumbling  block  is  the  grand- 
mother, who  frequently  has  brought  up  several  children  on  the  bottle  and 
aid  not  take  such  precautions  as  we  advise.  This  good  result  of  hers  wa? 
not  due  to  her  methods,  but  rather  to  the  favorable  surroundings  in  which 
she  lived,  generally  a  country  or  small  town,  where  milk  was  easily  pro- 
cured fresh,  where  sunshine  and  pure  air  free  from  dust  and  smoke  were 
obtained,  without  any  effort  on  her  part.  It  is  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
these  that  we  have  to  take  all  these  precautions. 

Clean  milk  itself  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  baby  well,  but  the  time  of 
feeding,  the  manner  of  feeding,  the  bathing  of  the  baby,  the  cleanliness 
of  the  home.  All  these,  too,  are  required  to  keep  the  baby  well,  so  by  our 
present  method  we  hope  to  achieve  this. 

Summary, 
First — The  ideal  of  all  infant  feeding  is  mothers'  milk. 

To  achieve  this  I  recommend : 

1.  Organized  assistance  for  prospective  and  nursing  mothers  who  arc 
m  need. 

2.  That  research  be  made  l)y  the  State  into  the  cause  of  the  increasing 
"inability  of  mothers  to  nurse. 

3.  An  organization  for  the  registration  of  wet  nurses,  bo  that  they 
might  be  available  when  needed. 

Secend — Artificial  feeding  only  when  absolutely  necessfiry. 

To  further  this  I  recommend : 
1.  Certified  milk. 

3.  Establishing  baby  dispensaries  to  be  maintained  either  by  private 
jAilanthropy  or  by  the  municipality. 

Third — Becommendation  of  an  association  for  the  study  and  preven- 
tion of  Infant  Mortality. 

KEEPING  BABIES  WELL. 

Miss  Smith,  nurse  in  charge  of  Babies'  Di&pensary,  Hamilton,  tlien 
read  the  following  paper  on  "  Keeping  Babies  Well  " : 

The  primary  object  in  tlie  establishing  of  our  Babies'  Dispensary 
Guild  is  to  "  keep  the  babies  well,"  and  to  try  to  make  well  those  that  are 
sick.  The  first  point  to  consider  in  this  work  is  the  food  provided,  for  the 
great  problem  among  babies  is  the  solving  of  the  various  nutritional  dis- 
turbances which  cause  the  long  list  of  infant  mortality,  particularly  during 
the  summer  months. 

An  occasional  mother  brings  her  baby  to  the  Dispensary  who  is  able  Lo 
provide  breast  milk  entirely  for  him.  These  cases  are  welcomed  by  the 
staff,  for  the  carelessness  shown  with  regard  to  the  regularity  of  feedings, 
sleep,  etc.,  is  surprising,  but  it  is  the  need  of  the  bottle-fed  baby  that  corah 
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pels  the  beginning  of  some  work  of  this-  kind,  and  the  best  food  for  thi^ 
baby  is  good,  clean,  fresh  cow's  milk.  The  complete  history  of  the  procur- 
ing of  this  milk  in  Hamilton  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  given. 

-Tlie  Dispensary  is  open  every  afternoon  at  3  o'clock  to  admit  patients; 
a  member  of  the  medical  staff  is  in  attendance. 

The  Secretary  first  interviews  the  parent,  obtaining  all  particulars  iii 
regard  to  the  name,  nationality,  the  religion,  the  father's  occupation  and 
income,  the  number  of  children  in  tlie  family,  their  ages,  occupation  ami 
income  if  any  are  old  enough  to  be  working,  also  names  of  any  other  inmate.- 
in  the  family  and  their  means  of  support,  also  the  family  physician;  this  is 
all  recorded  on  admittance  card. 

The  mother  and  baby  then  go  to  the  nurse's  room,  the  motlier  is  asked 
to  undress  the  baby.  The  baby  is  weighed,  its  temperature,  pulse  and  res- 
piration are  taken.  Its  history  regarding  previous  feeding  and  the  di- 
gestion of  its  food  and  other  general  symptoms  recorded.  Tlie  baby  is  then 
ready  for  the  doctor's  room.  The  doctor  examines  the  child,  and,  with  the 
admittance  card  before  him  giving  him  all  previous  history,  orders  the 
formula  for  his  food  and  any  other  treatment  needed,  with  instructions 
to  return  in  one  week,  or  before,  if  deemed  necessary.  The  mother  then 
returns  to  the  nurse's  room  where,  in  urgent  cases  the  diet  slip  is  explained 
to  her  and  single  feedings  are  made,  but,  as  a  rule,  no  change  is  mads 
until  the  following  day,  when  the  making  of  the  formula  can  be  actually 
shown  to  the  mother  in  her  home  or  at  the  Dispensary. 

The  parent  leaves  the  Dispensary  provided  with  everything  necessary 
to  make  the  baby's  food^the  Secretary  having  arranged  with  her  for 
regular  milk  delivery.  I  am  generally  able  to  tell  the  mother  about  the 
time  I  will  be  at  her  home  in  the  morning  so  that  there  will  be  no  delay 
in  obtaining  plenty  of  hot  water  ready  for  use.  If  a  number  of  cases  have 
been  admitted  the  day  before,  I  have  them  come  to  the  Dispensary  at  2 
o'clock,  and  there  demonstrate  the  food-making.    This  saves  much  time. 

On  my  first  visit  to  the  home  I  ask  very  few  questions.  I  can  gathei* 
enough  information  from  looking  about.  There  is  also  no  better  way  of 
establishing  oneself  in  favor  with  the  mother  than  to  be  doing  something 
practical  to  improve  the  condition  of  her  baby.  When  a  miother  sees  an 
improvement  in  her  child's  condition,  she  begins  to  have  a  decidiedly  friendly 
feeling  toward  the  Dispensary  and  all  connected  with  it. 

In  the  homes,  the  primary  work  is  the  demonstrations  of  the  feedings. 
I  try  to  impress  the  principles  of  feeding  a  baby  perhaps  more  than  the 
individual  feedings.  First,  to  instil  into  the  mother's  mind  the  idea  of 
cleanliness,  not  only  ordinary  cleanliness,  although  that  often  is  sadly 
needed,  but  absolute  cleanliness  in  regard  to  everything  that  will  go  into 
the  baby's  mouth,  or  has  anything  to  do  with  the  food,  as  the  thorough 
cleaning  and  boiling  of  the  bottles,  corks,  nipples  and  all  measuring  vessels, 
spoons,  etc.,  that  are  to  be  used.  It  is  hard  to  convince  even  an  intelligent 
woman  sometimes  that  the  good  work  she  does  in  the  destroying  of  germs 
by  boiling  a  bottle  or  pitcher  is  altogethex-  undone  by  the  filling  of  that 
vessel  with  ordinary  tap  water  to  cool  it  off,  so  as  to  make  it  convenient  for 
immediate  use.    The  second  point  is  exactness.     After  the  thorough  clean- 
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ing  and  boiling  of  all  utensils  has  been  demonstrated,  the  food  is  made, 
all  the  measurements  being  made  with  the  baby  bottle?,  so  that  the  mother 
needs  no  elaborate  measuring  jar  and  yet  can  be  exact.  I  try  to  impress 
on  the  mother  that  no  baby  can  be  brought  up  on  guess  work.  A  pitcher 
or  saucepan  large  enough  to  hold  the  full  amount  of  the  day's  feedings  is 
used  and  the  amount  of  milk,  sugar  and  barley  water,  rice-water,  or  plain 
boiled  water  (whatever  has  been  ordered  to  dilute  the  milk)  is  measured 
into  the  vessel,  while  explaining  that  if  six  feedings  are  to  be  made,  six 
times  the  amount  of  each  ingredient  used  for  one  feeding  will  he  needed 
to  make  the  feedings  for  the  twenty-four  hours,  or,  if  four,  four  times,  etc. 
The  amount  is  then  divided  into  baby  bottles  ready  for  use;  they  are  corked 
and  put  on  ice  or  in  a  pan  of  cold  water  in  the  cellar,  where  they  remain 
until  needed.  I  explain  to  the  mother  the  reason  for  making  the  day's  feed- 
ings at  one  time:  First,  the  evenness — every  bottle  is  exactly  the  same  as 
the  fii*st — tills  is  hard  to  accomplish  in  making  the  feedings 
singly.  Second,  its  cleanliness — the  milk  is  only  handled  once  instead  of 
being  opened  and  exposed  to  the  air  six  or  more  times  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  It  also  is  the  most  convenient  method;  the  food  is  ready  for  use 
merely  with  the  warmang  of  the  bottle  when  the  hour  arrives  and  the  baby 
does  not  have  to  wait,  no  matter  how  pressing  the  work,  or  on  account  of 
tlie  absence  on  the  mother. 

Next  to  the  correct  preparation  of  the  food  is  the  correct  feeding  of 
it,  in  regard  particularly  to  regularity — every  three  hours  means  every  three 
hours  and  nothing  else — not  when  the  baby  cries,  or  when  he  wakens,  as 
the  time  is  measured  in  plenty  of  homes,  making  the  child's  meals  on  one 
day  several  hours  apart  and  the  next  day  giving  a  small  amount  two  or 
three  times  in  an  hour.  I  .try  to  convince  the  mothers  that  no  adult 
stomach  would  do  well  if  its  food  was  so  irregularly  administered. 

I  give  advice  on  the  general  care  of  the  infant — the  necessity  of  the 
daily  bath,  fresh  clothing  and  plenty  of  fresh  air.  I  advise  letting  the  child 
sleep  outside  except  in  unfavorable  weather  and,  when  sleeping  inside,  to 
liave  the  windows  open;  also  the  giving  of  plenty  of  water  that  has  been 
boiled,  to  drink. 

One  bad  habit  we  are  working  against  is  the  use  of  the  'Tiushers,"  or 
"comforts,"  for  the  baby.  The  use  of  these  things  is  making  nervous 
wrecks  of  children,  and  very  probably  is  the  cause  of  many  a  case  of  gastro- 
intestinal disturbance.  I  wonder  if  anyone  has  ever  calculated  how  many 
times  in  even  one  day  those  things  fall  on  the  floor,  or  are  put  down  on  a 
table  or  chair  and  replaced  in  the  baby's  mouth.  Why  should  an  infant 
that  is  properly  fed,  clothed  and  rested  have  something  in  its  mouth  per- 
petually ?  I  almost  wonder  if  the  warfare  against  the  use  of  these  objection- 
able things  is  not  even  more  important  than  that  being  waged  against  the 
use  of  cigarettes  by  minors. 

The  general  improvement  of  the  sanitary  conditions,  the  ventilating, 
etc.,  of  the  homes,  is  something  that  we  hope  to  accomplish,  but  it  takes 
time  to  have  suggestions  bear  fruit.  After  friendly  relations  have  been 
established  suggestions  are,  as  a  rule,  taken  with  more  acceptance. 

It  is  surprising  the  amount  of  "slums"  that  can  be    found   in    our 
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small  citj'.  We  have  examples  of  rear  houses  and  of  families  of  four  or  live 
living  in  one  room,  and,  in  some  of  the  poorer  homes,  the  same  amount 
of  filth  and  untidiness  can  be  seen  as  in  a  big  city.  There  is  the  same 
difference. in  housekeepers  as  in  any  class  of  workmen,  the  skill  to  make 
the  money  coming  in  cover  the  expenses  varies  greatly.  One  skilled  house > 
keeper  can  make  one  dollar  do  the  work  not  only  of  two  in  another's  hands, 
but  can  make  one  dollar  do  what  one  liundred,  or  no  amount  could  do  in 
a  poor  workman's  liands,  in  other  words  she  is  a  liome-maker.  A  real 
home-maker  is  a  clever  woman  and  there  are  only  too  few  of  them.  Some- 
times sheer  laziness,  sometimes  sickness  or  ill-health,  sometimes  ignorance 
is  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  but  in  most  cases  there  is  somie  response  to  a 
kindly,  helpful  hand,  for  the  greater  number  of  mothers  in  poorer  circum- 
stances feel  that  the  burden  of  life  is  a  little  more  than  she  can  battle 
against.  When  an  irritable,  sick  baby  causes  the  mother  to  lose  half  her 
night's  rest  and  interrupts  her  work  in  the  day  hours,  some  kindly  en- 
couragement is  almost  as  much  help  to  hel*  as  the  doctor's  medicine  is  to 
the  baby.  It  is  this  variableness  in  the  skill  of  the  home-keeper  that  makes 
it  hard  to  decide  where  financial  help  witli  the  milk  should  be  given. 
Neither  home  conditions  or  amount  of  income  decides  the  real  need  ol 
help.  The  problem  is  to  investigate  closely  enough  to  know  whether  help 
will  tend  to  promote  gradually  independence,  or  to  develop  a  state  of 
accepted  pauperism. 

In  making  second  calls  to  see  that  the  food  is  being  made  according 
to  directions  and  to  inquire  for  the  progress  of  the  baby,  or  making  special 
nursing  calls,  my  visit  being  of  a  more  friendly  nature,  I  discover  more 
of  the  real  circumstances  of  the  family,  their  troubles  and  difficulties ;  their 
mode  of  living  and  ideas  of  life.  The  confidence  of  the  mother  is  easily 
obtained  through  the  interest  in  the  baby,  and  nothing  pleases  the  true 
mother  more  than  to  see  her  baby  gain  week  by  week. 

I  have  heard  some  settlement  workers  say  that  in  their  districts  it 
would  be  impossible  to  have  the  food  made  in  the  homes  on  account  of  the 
untidiness  and  dirt,  but  you  would  be  surprised  at  the  changes  in  the 
making  of  the  baby's  food  after  the  correct  method  has  been  shown  and 
the  necessity  for  care  and  cleanliness  explained.  It  is  only  an  occasional 
mother  whose  baby's  welfare  is  not  an  important  matter  to  her.  Some  of 
the  very  poorest  mothers  try  to  have  a  special  set  of  dishes  for  making  the 
baby's  food  that  are  used  for  nothing  else,  the  family  regard  them  as  almost 
sacred. 

The  best  method  of  proving  the  success  of  making  the  food  in  the 
homes  is  the  result  of  the  summer's  work  in  the  Dispensary.  We  admitted 
141  cases;  eight  of  these  have  left  us  on  account  of  dissatisfaction  in  the 
delivery  of  the  milk;  a  few  having  become  ill  have  been  referred  to  their 
fanrnily  physician  and  he  had  deemed  it  necessary  to  discontinue  milk  diet 
for  the  time  being.  Some  of  these  babies  have  returned  to  us  again,  how- 
ever, within  the  last  few  days.  Apart  from  these  cases  all  our  babies  are 
doing  well.  I  should  like  to  mention  one  case,  a  baby  girl  that  was 
brought  in  to  us  on  August  1st,  16  months  old,  weighing  12>^  pounds,  who 
had  been  sick  practically  since  birth.     She  could  not  walk  and  had  made 
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no  effort  to  sit  up;  her  facial  expression  was  painful  to  watch;  she  cried 
perpetually  in  a  weak,  fretful  manner.  Aftei  the  first  week  on  Dispensary 
milk  and  a  few  other  items  of  food  suitable  to  her  age  added,  to  her  diet, 
she  gained  1  pound ;  there  was  a  marked  change  in  her  expression ;  the  fret- " 
ful  cry  had  ceased.  At  the  end  of  the  second  week  she  was  brought  in  by 
her  mother  sitting  up  in  her  carriage  and  had  gained  10  ounces.  Sinc^ 
that  time  she  has  gradually  improved,  u^ighs  now  I6I/2  pounds,  is  mak- 
ing attempts  at  talking  and  is  better  and  brighter  in  every  way  and  although 
she  has  still  a  number  of  pounds  to  gain  to  bring  her  up  to  the  avevage 
weight  of  a  child  of  her  age,  she  is  a  contented,  liappy  girl.  And  the  effe';t 
on  the  mother  is  also  remarkable;  she  is  not  blindly  giving  her  child  pre- 
pared milk  from  a  bottle  made  up  in  some  peculiar  way  that  she  knows 
nothing  of,  she  herself  is  an  intelligent  factor  in  her  child's  recovery,  even 
if  she  should  move  out  of  the  city  or  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  slie  now  knows 
how  to  feed  a  baby,  and  knowledge  is  what  leads  to  independence.  There 
have  been  many  more  babies  on  bur  list  that  have  gained  as  much  and  some 
that  have  gained  more  than  this  but  in  none  has  tliere  been  a  more  marked 
improvement  in  every  way  for  the  ago  and  condition  as  Hrst  presented. 

Our  aim  is  not  merely  to  show  the  mothers  how  to  feed  tlioir  babies, 
but  to  do  general  social  service  work,  to  gradually  improve  by  suggestion 
and  encouuragement  the  present  condition  of  the  homes  in  our  city  and  to 
make  our  young  citiwns  strong  and  healthy  and  ready  in  a  few  years  to 
cope  \\ath  the  problem  of  the  age  and  having  better  ideas  of  how  to  live 
than  their  parents  had. 

Address  jiy  Mj{.  J.  Koss  Kohkutson,  Touoxto. 

I  have  attended  a  great  many  meetings  of  associations  in  connection 
with  hospitals  and  work  of  similar  character,  and  I  want  to  say  that  t 
never  listened  to  two  more  interesting  papers  than  those  by  Dr.  Perry  and 
Miss  Smith,  who  is  in  charge  of  your  Babies'  Dispensary  in  this  city. 

I  want  further  to  say  that  I  have  some  knowledge  of  the  work  of  "  keep- 
ing the  baby  well,"  not  only  in  Toronto  but  in  other  cities,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  Hamilton  deserves  a  gold  medal  for  tlie  excellent  organization  it 
has  instituted  in  connection  with  this  work — an  organization  that  I  am  sure 
is  doing  more  to  save  the  baby  life  in  this  city,  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation, than  perhaps  any  other  city  in  the  Dominion. 

I  liked  Hamilton  when  I  lived  here,  a  few  years  during  my  school 
days,  and  I  like  it  more  now  because  of  the  excellent  work  it  is  doing  in 
connection  with  this  work  of  watching  over  the  child  life. 

The  president  of  this  organization  lias  been  kind  enough  to  say  a  good 
word  about  my  work  in  connection  with  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Childre  '. 
in  Toronto.  I  don't  know  that  I  should  receive  any  special  commendation; 
we  all  should  do  what  we  can  to  help  one  another  and  the  community  at 
large,  and  I  don't  know  of  any  better  work  than  the  caring  for  the  sick 
children,  and  for  the  babies,  who  require  to  be  kept  well. 

Our  per  capita  per  day  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  is  about 
150  or  152,  I  think.    We  have  in  the  wards  of  the  Hospital  an  average  of 
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20  babies  per  day,  about  300  a  year,  and  in  our  outdoor  department  an 
average  of  15  babies  per  day,  or  4,650  per  year. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  I  began  seriously  to  think  of  the  food  problem 
in  connection  \vith  children.  I  knew  that  the  condition  of  dairies  in 
Ontario  was  sometliing  terrific;  I  knew  that  the  milk  coming  into  the  city 
of  Toronto  and  other  cities  of  Ontario  and  the  Dominion  counted  all  the 
way  from  10,000  up  to  60,000,000  to  the  cubic  centimetre,  and  I  felt  that 
a  change  should  be  made  in  tlie  quality  of  the  milk  or  the  death  rate  oi 
babies  would  increase  rapidly. 

I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Milk  Commission  of  the  Canadian  Medical 
Association,  whose  headquarters  are  in  Queen's  Park,  Toronto.  We  dis- 
cussed the  milk  proposition  and  finally  determined  that  something  definite 
should  be  done  so  that  we  might  get  to  work  and  exemplify  in  a  practical 
manner  the  promises  that  had  been  made  to  better  the  milk  supply  for 
Toronto.  After  the  discussion  s^^as  over  I  was  asked  to  give  my  opinion. 
Everybody  is  always  willing  to  give  an  opinion — more  willing  to  do  that 
iJian  put  the  hand  in  a  pocket  and  pay  out  coin.  However,  I  said  there 
was  only  one  thing  for  the  committee  to  do  and  that  was  to  meet  me  the 
next  afternoon  at  5.20  in  the  Union  Station,  Toronto,  and  go  with  me  to 
New  York.  I  said  that  I  would  introduce  them  to  Mr.  Nathan  Straus 
and  the  best  authorities  in  New  York  in  connection  with  the  milk  supply- - 
men  like  Professor  North,  and  others. 

My  proposal  was  at  once  accepted,  and  the  next  afternoon,  with  Dr. 
Hastings  of  the  ]\Iilk  Commission,  now  the  Medical  Health  Officer  of 
Toronto;  Pruf.  A^myot,  Chief  B.^cteriologist,  and  Dr.  Hodgetts,  Secretary 
of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health,  and  Miss  Brent,  Superintendent  of  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Toronto,  we  proceeded  to  New  York. 

We  spent  five  days  there.  Never  was  there  a  committee  from  Toronto 
or  any  other  city  who  returned  so  thoroughly  loaded  up  with  the  best 
expert  opinions  as  to  milk,  its  quality,  its  supply  and  the  best  methods  for 
treating  it. 

Mr.  Straus  and  his  secretary  gave  us  an  entire  day.  We  visited  Pro- 
fessor North,  and  had  a  long  interview  with  him,  and  a  two-hour  talk  with 
Dr.  Darlington,  the  Medical  Health  Officer  of  New  York,  and  interviewed 
half  a  dozen  others.  We  travelled  as  fast  as  motors  could  take  us  from 
place  to  place.  We  paid  a  three-hour  visit  to  348  East  32nd  St.,  the  Nathaa 
Straus  Pasteurizing  plant.  There  is  no  better  man  in  the  world  than  Mr, 
Straus.  He  has  done  marvels  for  the  babies  of  the  people  in  ^ew  York  ,and 
for  adults,  too.  The  poor  people  fairly  worship  him  and  the  best  people 
honor  him.  Everybody  has  a  good  word  for  him.  His  agents  sell  in  the 
summer  time  in  Tompkins  Park  10,000  glasses  of  milk  a  day  at  a  cent  a 
gla^s.  He  sends  out  18,000  bottles  of  milk  a  day  from  his  plant.  He  lost 
from  $50,000  to  $75,000  a  year  in  the  first  few  years  of  his  work.  Now 
I  don't  think  he  loses  more  than  $10,000,  and  notwithstanding  this  lo6s 
he  is  always  willing  to  improve  and  extend  the  work,  and  help  to  improve 
child  life.  He  has  gone  all  over  the  United  States  to  look  into  condition? 
of  milk  supply,  and  also  to  Germany,  where  they  are  up  to  date  in  tbia 
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work.    In  fact  he  spent  last  August  in  Berlin  as  the  special  representative 
of  the  President  and  the  American  Government  at  the  Health  Congress. 

Mr.  Straus  made  up  his  mind  that  in  order  to  save  child  life  the  be?l; 
milk  must  be  obtained  and  that  it  must  be  pasteurized — no  chances  must 
be  taken — scientific  pasteurization  is  an  absolute  necessity.  Mr.  -Straus 
says  "  we  must  take  no  chances.  We  must  make  every  effort  to  get  the 
best  milk  and  pasteurize  the  very  best  milk." 

Before  leaving  New  York  I  gave  an  order  for  a  small  pasteurizing 
plant  for  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  similar  in  construction  to  the 
Straus  plant  in  New  York.  It  has  been  installed  and  has  been  a  grauvl 
success  in  Toronto. 

We  pasteurize  milk  for  the  entire  hospital — children,  nurses  and 
staff — about  a  hundred  gallons  a  day.  We  had  one  firm  who  supplied  us 
with  milk  five  or  six  years  ago  whose  average  count  was  about  80,000.  I 
wrote  this  firm,  cancelling  their  contract.  They  had  the  wisdom  to  see  that 
they  were  not  acting  up  to  the  terms  of  their  contract  and,  therefore,  said 
nothing  about  the  cancellation.  We  tried  another  firm  and  their  count 
averaged  from  30,000  to  40,000.  I  saw  at  once  that  we  were  simply  clean- 
ing dirty  milk,  so  decided  our  plan  would  be  to  pasteurize  certified  milk. 
We  are  now  pasteurizing  certified  milk  that  averages  from  400  to  2,000, 
with  a  daily  average  of  about  1,500. 

We  pasteurize  this  milk  at  150,  and  the  bacteriological  count  is  zero, 
10,  12,  never  above  20,  and  our  butter  fat  is  never  less  than  3.5.  So  that 
is  the  milk  we  supply  in  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  to  all  the  patients, 
to  all  the  staff,  and  to  all  the  nurses.  We  have  to  do  just  as  well  by  the 
nurses  as  we  do  by  the  babies.  You  must  have  good  nurses  if  you  want 
good  work  done.  Then  in  the  outdoor  department  we  sell  at  cost  the  modi- 
fied mixtures. 

We  have  an  expert  superintendent  of  the  milk  plant,  Miss  Janet 
Holland,  who  graduated  from  the  Nathan  Straus  Laboratory  in  New  York, 
and  she,  with  four  helpers,  attends  to  the  pasteurizing  of  milk  for  the 
hospital. 

We  also  supply  milk  to  the  Infants'  Home,  Toronto,  where  they  have 
80  babies.  We  give  themi  all  the  milk  they  want.  The  superintendent  o*fi 
that  home  said  to  me  some  time  ago,  "  Mr.  Eobertson,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  use  of  pasteurized  milk  has  put  an  end  to  intestinal  trouble  in  the  In- 
fants' Home."  We  can  cite  scores  of  casei  in  our  outdoor  department — 
cases  in  connection  with  the  indoor  department — ^special  cases — where  the 
use  of  pasteurized  milk  has  worked  with  marvellous  effect  with  the 
children.  It  is  most  affecting  to  hear  the  grateful  remarks  of  the  mothers 
who  see  how  much  of  good  has  been  done  to  their  sick  little  ones. 

^Vliile  at  breakfast  one  morning  some  months  ago  T  was  called  to  the 
*phonc.  I  was  told  tba-t  a  lady  wished  to  speak  to  me  in  connection  witfi 
the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  I,  of  course,  thought  at  once  that  there 
was  a  "  kick  "  coming.  I  was  agreeably  surprised,  however,  when  the  lady 
said,  "  ■Mr.  Eobertson,  I  want  to  express  my  gratitude  to  you  for  installing 
a  pasteurizing  plant  in  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  My  niece's  little 
one  came  here  from  Detroit  six  weeks  ago.     She  was  very  sick  and  we  did 
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not  expect  her  to  live.  We  tried  all  lands  of  foods  and  dairy  milk  m 
Toronto,  but  without  avail.  A  lady  next  door  said,  'Why  don't  you  get 
the  pasteurized  milk  for  that  child  from  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children? 
Thaf  is  the  milk  you  want.'  We  did  so,  and  if  you  could  see  the  child 
the  day  she  came  and  the  day  she  left  for  Detroit,  after  five  weeks'  feed- 
ing, you  would  hardly  believe  it  wais  the  same  child." 

Now,  around  East  32nd  street.  New  York,  when  the  children  go  in 
and  ask  for  a  drink  of  milk,  Miss  jSTason,  tlie  kind-hearted  superintendent, 
jusit  opens  a  bottle  for  them,  and  they  go  away  refreshed  and  happy.  Wliy, 
it  seemed  to  me  as  if  tlie  children  in  that  zone  looked  a  hundred  per  cent, 
better  tlian  in  any  other  part  of  tliat  great  city. 

Our  one  regret  in  connection  with  the  pasteurizing  business  in  'J'o- 
ronto  is  that  \ve  cannot  deliver  the  milk.  Of  course  we  are  not  sellers  of 
milk.  We  give  this  milk  on  the  prescription  or  order  of  tlie  physicians, 
and  to  all  the  babies  in  our  wards,  and  to  any  of  the  11,000  that  come 
during  the  year  to  the  outdoor  department  of  the  hospital.  We  cannot 
deliver  the  milk,  although  I  may  say,  for  the  information  of  my  medical 
friends  here,  that  we  have  fourteen  doctors  on  the  staff  who  take  the  pas- 
teurized milk  for  their  own  home>.  Their  wives  insist  on  a  bottle  of  tiie 
raiilk  or  cream  being  brought  home  every  day.  Tliey  appreciate  what  wo 
are  doing  in  connection  with  the  production  of  good  milk. 

When  we  are  able  to  get  an  extension  of  the  building  we  shall  install 
a  larger  plant,  similar  to  the  Straus  ISTew  York  plant,  and  will  then  be; 
in  a  position  to  extend  the  good  work  we  are  now  doing  in  a  limited  way.. 

You  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  there  are  two  lands  of  pasteuri- 
zation— commercial  pasteurization  and  scientific  pasteurization.  Commercial 
pasteurization  is  simply  cleaning  dirty  milk,  and  mien  who  do  tliat  ouglit 
to  be  in  Kingston  Penitentiary.  The  very  best  milk  is  the  pure  milk  frojn 
the  cow.  Xext  to  that  is  the  pasteurized  milk  as  we  pasteurize  it  in  the 
bottle,  and  the  moment  it  is  pasteurized  from  25  to  30  minutes,  into  cold 
storage  it  goes.  We  shall  be  glad  to  show  you  the  plant  in  Toronto  any 
time  you  wish  to  see  it. 

I  just  want  to  say  that,  with  regard  to  keeping  babies  well,  tiie  ''illi- 
culty  is  that  85  per  cent,  of  the  women  in  this  Trovince  don't  know  how  to 
feed  their  babies,  'and  of  that  percentage  there  are  numbers  to  whom  yom 
might  read 'the  Eiot  Act  and  they  would  not  even  then  follow  instructions. 

We  follow  each  case  that  requires  attention  at  the  outdoor  and  indoor 
departments,  and  for  this  purpose  have  a  district  nurse  who  makes  twelve 
and  sometimes  fifteen  visits  a  day.  I  had  a  long  talk  yesterday  with  Miss 
Chartras,  our  district  nurse.  In  the  course  of  our  conversation,  she  said, 
"Mr.  Robertson,  it  is  most  disheartening;  I  go  to  homes  and  speak  kindly 
to  the  women,  show  them  how  to  do  the  work  and  give  them  InstructiouiS, 
and  yet,  when  I  go  in  some  day  later  and  ask  where  the  food  is,  they  reply, 
'There  it  is  on  the  shelf,'  and  the  flies  are  having  a  good  feed."  They  will 
not  follow  instructions,  but  we  just  keep  after  these  mother-  and  in  time 
many  of  them  improve. 

We  are  getting  an  auto  for  our  district  nurse,  who  siays  she  thinks  by 
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its  service  she  can  make  about  thiiity-five  visits  a  day.    I  need  not  tell  you 
the  amount  of  good  work  she  will  do  in  thirty-five  visits  a  day  as  connpared 
with  fifteen. 

We  Iiave  an  excellent  Medical  Health  Officer  in  Toronto,  Dr.  Hastings, 
and  a  first-class  bacteriologist,  Dr.  Nasmith,  who  are  doing  more  to 
straighten  out  milk  matters  than  any  otiier  men  we  ever  had  in  the  posi- 
tions, and  we  hope  that  we  will  have  the  inspection  of  dairies  so  organized 
that  absolute  cleanliness  will  be  the  result. 

I  don't  want  to  condemn  the  dairies  of  Ontario,  but  I  can  tell  you 
that,  with  all  the  rules  and  regulations  to-day,  a  large  percentage  of  these 
dairies  are  in  a  condition  that  would  not  be  tolerated  in  New  York  State. 
There,  inspection  of  dairies,  and  all  kinds  of  inspection  in  fact,  are  done 
on  scientific  principles,  with  rules  and  regulations  that  must  \^  obeyed. 

In  speaking  to  Dr.  Darlington,  Medical  Health  Officer  of  -New  York, 
on  one  occasion,  I  said,  "How  do  you  know  what  all  the  dairies  are  doing?" 
He  replied,  "Just  come  with  me.  Do  you  see  that  miap?"  He  pointed  to 
a  map  10  ft.  long  and  8  ft.  deep,  dotted  all  over  with  green,  black,  and 
white  spots  indicating  every  dairy  in  Xew  York  State  or  in  the  adjoining 
States  that  supplies  milk  in  Xew  York.  I  asked  tlhe  meaning  of  the  dots. 
He  said,  "The  green  means  such  a  condition,  the  brown  means  another; 
the  black  means  that  it  is  bad,  bad,  bad,  and  the  white  that  it  is  good, 
good,  good."  He  then  took  me  into  a  room  where  twelve  clerks  were 
seated,  all  hard  at  work  entering  the  reports  they  receive  fromi  a  hundred 
inspectors  who  go  all  over  Xew  York  State  and  the  neighboring  States 
examining  erv^ery  dairy  that  siipplies  Xew  York  City.  These  inspectors 
carry  cameras  with  them  and  photograph  inside  and  outside  conditions. 
The  film  is  sent  to  Xew  York  and  developed,  so  that  the  Health  Officer  of 
Xew  York  knows  exactly  the  condition  of  any  dairy  in  or  near  Xew  York. 

They  have  also  a  tv'^^hoid  map  and^a  tuberculosis  map,  marking  every 
house  in  Xew  York  afl'ected  by  these  two  diseases.  It  is  simply  wonderful 
what  has  been  done.  Of  course.  Dr.  Darlington  is  most  powerful  in  New 
York.  The  Medical  Health  Officers  of  this  Dominion  have  not  the  exten- 
sive powers  the  Xew  York  official  has.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
cannot  issue  a  writ  against  the  Medical  Health  Officer  of  Xew  York.  He 
lias  often  gone  to  some  of  tlie  large  markets  and  ordered  two  or  three  tons 
of  meat  to  be  put  on  the  diinip.  He  visited  on  one  occasion  a  milk  plant 
in  Jersey  City,  and  said,  "I  want  my  inspectors  to  come  over  and  inspect 
your  milk."  In  reply  the  language  of  the  manager  was  far  from  parlia- 
mentary. The  doctor  took  his  hat  off,  bowed,  and  said,  "All  right,  after 
twelve  o'clock  to-night  none  of  your  milk  must  be  sold  in  the  city  of  Xew 
York."  Of  course  the  telephone  wires  were  hot  in  the  morning — all  kinds 
of  apologies  were  received.  A  'phone  came  at  eight  o'clock  a.m.  saying  that 
they  would  obey  instructions.  On  another  occasion  he  went  into  a  dairy  in 
Xew  York  and  turned  1-5,000  gallons  of  milk  into  the  sewer  and  waited 
to  see  the  job  completed. 

Our  officers  have  only  limited  power  as  regards  the  supply  of  milk  and 
food.     It  is  all  very  w'ell  to  have  a  department  that  issues  voluminous  re- 
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ports,  and  gives  an  analysis  of  food  examination,  but  if  the  reports  got 
into  the  newspapers  probably  a  libel  suit  would  ensue.  So  the  report  does 
not  appear. 

Only  the  other  day,  in  connection  with  this  recent  reciprocity  dis- 
cussion and  prior  to  the  election,  a  friend  of  mine  from  Buffalo  called  on 
me.  He  had  formerly  been  a  resident  of  Toronto  for  many  years.  He 
said  to  me,  knowing  I  was  interested  in  the  health  propo<sition,  "Mr. 
Robertson,  do  you  Imow  that  some  months  ago  the  United  States  Govem- 
mient  ordered  the  destroying  of  some  millions  of  cold  storage  eggs?"  i 
said,  "Yes,  I  read  it  in  the  papers."  "Well,"  he  replied,  "do  you  know 
that  75  per  cent,  of  the  millions  of  rotten  eggs  were  shipped  to  Canada?" 
J  asked  him  how  he  knew  that.  He  answered  tliat  a  friend  of  his  was 
one  of  the  shippers,  that  he  laughed  over  the  matter  and  congratulated 
himself  on  how  the  egg  men  got  rid  of  the  millions  of  eggs  that  ihe  United 
States  Government  had  ordered  to  be  destroyed. 

In  connection  with  the  food  proposition,  I  want  to  say  that  the  United 
Slates  Government  have  done  a  grand  and  great  work.  It  will  be  a  long 
time  before  the  Dominion  of  Canada  will  do  the  work  that  the  Pure  Food 
officials  at  Wasihington  have  done  for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I  think  that  the  subject  of  milk  for  babies  should  commenKi  itself  to 
every  section  of  the  Dominion.  There  is  not  'a  city,  town  or  village  in  the 
Dominion  that  should  not  have  an  organization  of  some  sort  to  provide 
pure  milk  for  the  babies.  But,  be3^ond  all  doubt,  we  must  have  far  stricter 
regulations  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  dairies  than  we  have  at  pre- 
sent, and  it  is  a  necessity  that  we  have  the  law  at  the  back  of  the  Medical 
Health  Officers  who  are  to  enforce  better  conditions. 

The  people  of  this  Dominion  do  not  know  what  they  are  up  against. 
Take  the  examination  the  other  day  of  bake  shops.  Some  of  them  in 
Toronto  are  a  disgrace  to  humanity.  Our  Medical  Health  Oiticer  only 
found  it  out  recently,  and  his  discovery  will  lead  to  a  revolution  of  the 
bake  shop  methods. 

I  may  say  that  every  article  of  food  that  comes  into  the  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children  is  tested  before  it  goes  into  use,  and  we  give  the  children 
and  the  staff  the  best  of  food.  We  feed  our  nurses  just  as  well  as  we  feed 
the  superintendent  and  her  assistants.  We  recognize  the  value  of  good 
nurses.  There  are  no  better  women  in  the  world  than  nurseis,  who  are  at 
work  in  and  graduate  from  the  hospitals,, where  they  see  every  case,  surgical 
or  medical,  that  comes  under  the  eye  of  the  surgeon  or  pihysician,  and  the 
work  they  are  doing  deserves  all  the  commendation  that  can  be  given  to 
them  by  the  men  and  women  of  the  Dominion. 

All  Should  Work  Together. 

Dr.  Mullin,  Hamilton:  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  value  of  co- 
operation of  all  organizations  interested  in  Charity  work  in  this  work  of 
keeping  the  baby  well.  I  think  any  organization  for  babies  should  carry 
out  the  spirit  of  this  Conference  which  is  meeting  to-day,  and  endeavour  to 
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not  in  any  way  overlap.  Institutions  which  are  at  present  in  operation,  1 
believe,  are  in  absolute  necessity  of  the  co-operation  of  physicians.  I 
don't  think  that  the  small  staff  you  put  on  the  Dispensary  can  do  the  work. 
You  have  to  depend  on  the  co-operation  of  the  whole  city.  This  work  must 
be  done  by  the  physicians  at  large,  and  any  work  done  by  an.  organization 
must  not  antagonize  the  general  practitioner.  It  is  on  him  we  must  depend 
for  the  real  work. 

FIGHTING  TUBERCULOSIS. 

Dr.  J.  H.  HoLEiJOOK,  Supt.  Mountain  Sanatorium,  Hamilton,  next 
read  a  paper  on  ''The  Fight  against  Tuberculosis." 

In  this  paper  I  am  going  to  try  to  describe  to  you  the  scope  oC  the 
anti-tuberculosis  work  in  Hamilton,  finally  explaining  what  still  seems 
necessary  to  make  our  work  as  complete  as  it  should  be. 

Dr.  Osier,  at  a  recent  tuberculosis  convention,  read  an  address,  choos- 
ing as  his  title  "  Man's  Emancipation  of  Man,"  a  title  that  most  aptly  de- 
scribes this  anti-tuberculosis  work,  for  never  before  has  sudh  concerted 
action  been  taken  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  disease,  and  lessen  the  suffer- 
ing and  sorrow  of  man.  But  it  is  well  for  this  convention,  which  stands 
for  these  very  principles,  to  remember  that  the  decrease  in  the  tuberculosis 
death-rate  in  England  and  in  other  countries  where  accurate  records  are 
kept,  began,  not  with  the  commencement  of  the  anti-tuberculosis  movement 
following  the  discovery  of  the  specific  cause  of  the  disease  in  1882,  but 
mudh  earlier  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Thus,  while  in  England  and 
Wales  26  per  cent,  of  all  deaths  were  due  to  tuberculosis  in  1860,  this  per- 
centage had  been  reduced  to  19  in  1880.  The  cause  for  this  decrease  must 
be  found  in  the  many  great  reforms  and  inventions  which  so  vitally  affected 
the  social  life  of  the  people,  tending  to  raise  the  lowest  classes  out  of  the 
clutch  of  povert}^  ignorance  and  vice. 

lUit  while  these  twerffy  years  showed  a  remarkable  decrease  in  the 
mortality,  yet  by  1900,  another  twenty  years  later,  it  had  been  reduced  to 
13.5  per  cent.,  and  by  1910  it  had  fallen  to  11  per  cent,  of  fche  total  deatlis. 
This  decline  from  19  to  11  per  cent,  under  specific  measures  proves  that, 
while  general  measures  are  of  value,  yet  to  obtain  the  best  results  there 
must  be  a  combination  of  both  general  and  special  measures.  Neither  can 
wholly  succeed  without  the  other,  but  when  the  two  work  hand-in-hand 
there  is  almost  no  limit  to  the  possibilities  for  improvement. 

And  England  is  just  now  beginning  to  realize  that,  while  much  has 
already  been  accomplislied,  yet  the  national  loss  from  this  source  is  still 
enormous.  Her  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  bringing  in  his  National 
Insurance  Bill,  put  the  facts  clearly  before  the  people  when  he  said: — 

"There  are  75,000  deaths  a  year  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from 
tuberculosis,  and  a  much  more  serious  fact  is  that,  if  you  take  the  ages 
between  fourteen  and  forty-five  among  males,  you  find  that  one  out  of  three 
dies  of  tuberculosis,  and  these  are  the  ages  w'hich  Should  be  those  of 
strength,  vigor  and  service.     It  kills  as  manv  in  this  kingdom  in  a  single 
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year  as  all  the  zymotic  diseases  put  together,  and  a  very  terrible  fact  m 
connection  Avith  it  is  that  the  moment  a  man  is  attacked  and  conquered 
by  it  he  becomes  a  recruit  of  a  destructive  army,  a  mortal  injury  to  those 
to  whom  he  is  most  attached,  and  scattering  infection  and  death  in  his 
own  household.  Seventy-five  thousand  deaths  a  year !  There  are  forty- 
three  counties  and  towns  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  with  a  population 
of  seventy-five  thousand.  If  one  in  a  single  year  were  devastated  by  plague, 
every  man,  woman  and  child  destroyed  there,  and  the  place  left  desolate — 
if  the  same  thing  happened  a  second  year,  I  do  not  think  we  should  wait 
a  single  session.  All  the  resources  of  the  country  would  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  science  to  crush  it  out.  1  do  not  say  that  we  can  do  it.  Doctors 
think  they  can;  they  are  confident  they  can;  and  the  men  who  have  devoted 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  subject  are  the  mast  confident  of  all.  Those 
engaged  in  experiments  are  full  of  bright  hope  that  they  can  stamp  it  out; 
but  they  can  only  do  it  with  help,  and  I  propose  to  ask  the  House  to  help 
them.'' 

The  conditions  in  Great  Britain  are  the  conditions  the  world  over,  and 
I  venture  to  say  that  no  other  step  yet  taken  in  this  crusade  has  been  »o 
valuable  as  an  example  to  the  world  of  how  a  nation  should  grapple  with 
this  problem.. 

And  yet,  while  England  is  being  lauded  for  at  least  taking  up  this 
work  in  an  efficient  manner,  I  want  to  remind  you  that  tlie  Province  of 
Ontario  several  3'ears  ago  adopted  just  as  thorough  measures  as  England 
has  so  recently  decided  upon,  and  the  work  that  has  been  going  on  in 
Hamilton  is  the  first  fruit  of  this  policy  of  the  Provincial  Governmenit. 
The  especial  features  of  this  policy  are  the  giving  of  aid  to  iielp  establish 
an  institution,  and  then  the  payment  of  a  grant  of  three  dollars  per  week 
for  cases  from  whom  not  more  than  seventy  cents  per  day  is  collected,  the 
actual  work  to  then  be  left  in  local  hands.  The  work  for  Hamilton  and 
VVentworth  County  Avas  commenced  in  1906  by  the  Hamilton  Health  As- 
sociation, aided  by  the  Daughters  of  the  Empire,  city  officials,  and  public- 
spirited  citizens.  The  work  of  the  citizens  of  Hamilton  was  begun  by  the 
oonstribution  of  almost  $50,000,  and  has  been  continued  by  frequent  dona- 
tions since.  The  city's  interest  in  the  work  was  shown  by  a  contribution 
of  forty  cents  per  day  for  each  free  patient,  and  this  has  lately  been  in- 
creased to  fifty  cents  for  free  cases,  and  in  pay  eases  a  sum  sufficient  to 
make  the  total  $4.80  per  week.  All  cases  who  require  city  aid  are 
sent  to  the  relief  officer,  who  investigates  the  case  and  decides  whether  they 
have  a  claim  upon  the  city,  and  very  much  of  the  success  of  the  work  is 
due  to  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  from  this  source. 

Thus  you  will  see  that  the  work  is  a  work  for  the  poor.  This  must 
ever  be  recognized,  for  while  the  rich  occasionally  contract  tuberculosis,^ 
yet  tuberculosis  is  pre-eminently  a  disease  of  the  poor.  Besides,  the  ricli 
can  afford  to  pay  for  their  treatment  in  more  expensive  institutions,  where 
they  receive  many  more  of  the  luxuries  but  few  if  any  more  of  the  n.efce9- 
saries  than  here.  A  campaign  to  stamp  out  tuberculosis  must  be  planmed 
to  look  after  the  class  among  whom  the  disease  is  most  prevalent,  and  who 

6  c. 
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cannot  afford  the  long  and  therefore  expensive  treatment.  But  while  it 
is  not  planned  for  the  rich  especially,  yet  they  are  directly  benefited,  for 
each  poor  case  properly  cared  for  means  that  mucli  less  menace  to  rich 
and  poor  alike. 

Because,  therefore,  of  Hamilton's  position  as  the  first  city  to  give  this 
plan  a  trial,  especial  interest  must  attach  to  the  results  of  her  work,  for\, 
according  as  her  results  are  satisfactory  or  the  reverse,  will  the  campaign 
against  tuberculosis  in  Ontario  be  likely  to  prosper  or  prove  a  failure  in  the 
next  decade. 

First,  then,  let  us  see  what  the  result  of  the  work  in  Jiamilton  thus 
far  has  been.  The  time  is  yet  too  short  to  draw  too  definite  conclusious, 
but  on  Jan.  1st  last:  we  were  able  to  report  as  follows  for  the  four  and  a 
half-year's  work  up  to  the  end  of  the  hospital  year,  Sept.  30,  1910 : — ' 

Of  420  patients  treated : 

Condition  not  known 39 

Died  of  other  causes 8 

Died  of  tubei'culosis 125 

Total  deaths 133 

Still  in  Sanatorium 23 

Living,  but  with  disease  not  cured 47 

At  home  and  at  work * 178 

Total  living 248 

420 

In  other  words,  while  the  condition  of  9  per  cent,  of  our  ex-patients 
was  unknown,  yet  42  per  cent,  were  a-t  home  and  at  work,  and  59  per  cent 
were  living.  When  it  is  remembered  that  until  the  Southam  Home  was 
built  we  repeatedly  had  taken  cases  whom  we  knew  to  be  incurable,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  instructing  them  in  the  safeguards  for  the  protection 
of  their  families,  and  later  had  them  return  to  their  homes,  this  must  be 
considered  a  very  satisfactory  report.  And,  moreover,  who  can  tell  how 
many  have  been  saved  from  falling  a  prey  to  the  disease,  by  our  caring  fo^r 
these  advanced  cases,  even  tho  they  mar  our  statistics.  The  only  statistics 
that  really  count  in  a  crusade  of  prevention  are  the  actual  death  statistios, 
and  according  to  these  we  have  certainly  been  sucoetssful,  for  we  have 
maintained  a  stationary  death  rate  in  the  face  of  a  rapidly  increasing  pop- 
ulation. This  certainly  means  a  saving  of  life  that  is  well  worth  the  few 
thousands  that  have  been  spent  in  the  crusade,  and  if  we  can  already  see 
results  in  a  disease  of  so  slow  and  chronic  a  nature,  the  outlook  for  tne 
future  is  indeed  bright. 

I  have  already  inferred  that  tuberculosis  is  a  many-sided  disease,  and 
you  would  naturally  expect  that  it  would  have  to  be  attacked  in  many  dif- 
ferent ways.  This  is  well  demonstrated  by  a  survey  of  the  various  dCr 
partments  of  our  work.  These  should  be  understood,  and  these  compar- 
tive  values  studied  by  associations  attempting  this  work  in  the  futurie. 

First  of  all  there  is  the  Dispensary  -with  which  the  visiting  nurse  is 
associated.  To  it  the  poorest  citizen  can  come  and  will  receive  as  careful 
an  examination  as  the  richest.       From  it  the  nurse  goes  out  to  carry? 
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instruction  and  aid  to  the  lioraes  of  patients,  wlio  for  any  reason  do  not* 
go  to  an  institution  for  treatment.  Without  tlie  Dispensary  the  work  of 
all  the  other  departments  would  be  greatly  handicapped'. 

Then  on  the  City  Hospital  grounds  is  the  Southam  Home  for  advanced 
cases.  It  stands  to  reason  that  poor  consumptives  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
the  disease,  can  be  cared  for  more  safely  here  than  in  their  own  homes, 
poorly  furnished  and  seldom  adapted  for  sick  ward  purposes,  especially 
when  both  patient  and  relatives  are  r.pt  to  be  careless  'wdth  regard  to  the 
sputum.  Indeed  some  authorities,  (notably  Newsholme,  of  London, 
Eng.),  claim  this  is  the  only  cause  to  be  seriously  considered  in  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  death  rate. 

Xext  is  the  Sanatorium  for  early  eases,  thougli  really  the  majority 
of  its  cases  are  usually  moderately  advanced,  and  indeed  it  is  seldom  that 
a  few  are  not  far  advanced.  In  one  sense  the  Sanatorium  is  a  hospital,  but 
in  another  it  is  also  a  school  for  these  early  cases,  this  work  of  teaching 
the  consumptives  being  equal  in  importance  to  the  actual  work  of  nursing 
them,  for  if  a  patient  goes  out  even  apparently  cured  but  without  having 
acquired  new  ideas  of  healthful  living,  improvement  of  a  permanent  nature 
can  rarely  be  looked  for. 

Associated  with  the  Sanatorium  is  the  Farm  Colony,  if  this  term  can 
be  applied  to  conditions  where  usually  only  from  four  to  eight  patients 
can  be  included  in  this  class  fit  for  light  Avork.  We  hear  much  of  farm 
colonies  for  consumptives  to-day,  but  so  far  they  have  only  been  managed 
successfully  in  sanatoria  adjacent  to  our  greatest  cities  where  they  have 
the  consumptive  from  a  population  of  a  million  or  more  to  draw  from. 
To  return  our  patients  to  working  ability  is  the  aim  of  all  sanatoria,  but 
in  the  small  sanatoria,  as  we  have  them  in  Ontario,  if  the  patients  on  exer- 
cise make  their  own  beds  and  keep  their  shacks  tidy,  and  if  the  men  per- 
form light  choring  duties,  and  the  women  wash  dishes,  there  will  never  be 
many  fitted  for  farm  colony  work  proper,  unless  we  can  persuade  them  to 
remain  as  patients  longer  than  the  majority  do  at  present. 

Finally  a  work  has  recently  been  started  which  bidis  fair  to  outlive  all 
the  others  in  preventive  results,  though  the  results  will  only  be  apparent 
in  the  improved  physique  and  stamina  of  the  next  generation.  This  is  in 
great  part  a  work  of  the  Board  of  Education,  whose  nurse  among  her  other 
duties,  seeks  out  the  children  who  appear  sickly  and  under-nourished,  and 
sends  them  to  the  Dispensary  for  examination.  She  also  holds  mothers' 
meetings,  and  discusses  with  them  the  home  care  best  suited  for  a  child  to 
grow  into  a  strong  healthy  man  or  woman.  The  Health  Association  has 
co-operated  with  the  School  Board  by  building  a  Preventorium  on  the 
Sanatorium  grounds  for  the  treatment  of  any  of  these  children  that  prove 
to  be  actively  tubercular.  Already  we  have  cared  for  children  since  Jan. 
1st,  1911,  and  one  glance  at  their  faces  after  they  have  been  under  treat- 
ment for  a  few  weeks  tells  more  plainly  than  words  whether  the  treat- 
ment has  been  worth  while.  One  of  the  most  necessary  adjuncts  of  this 
work  with  the  children  is  an  outdoor  school  which  they  attend  after  they 
have  passed  the  acute  stage  of  the  disease.  A  teacher  is  provided  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  for  the  child  who  feels  well  but  still  needs  to  go 
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carefully,  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  quite  as  important  as  that  of  the  nurse. 
Tou  can  well  understand  tliis  when  you  think  of  the  restless  nature  of 
the  child.  While  he  feels  ill  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  ijeep  him  quiet, 
but  later,  when  he  feels  fairly  well  this  school  work  sterns  to  take  up  his 
superliuous  energy,  which  would  otherwise  be  used  in  forms  of  physical 
exercise  that  would  retard  his  recovery.  The  outdoor  school  has  assuredly 
been  the  greatest  boon  in  our  work  with  the  convalescing  child. 

This  then  covere  the  specific  anti-tuberculosis  work  as  it  is  carried  out 
in  Hamilton  to-day.  But  in  addition  to  all  this  must  be  included  every 
form  of  work  of  social  and  moral  reform  in  which  this  convention  is  in- 
terested. Indeed  each  helps  the  other,  for  the  one  aims  to  correct  the 
poverty,  ignorance,  and  vice  which  predispose  to  tuberculosis,  and  the  other 
aims  to  prevent  tuberculosis,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  producers  of  this 
same  poverty,  ignorance  and  vice. 

Having  thus  described  the  various  departments  under  which  our  work 
is  carried  on,  it  might  be  well  to  discuss  for  a  minute  our  experience  as  to 
the  actual  curability  of  the  disease  for  there  are  still  many  misconceptions 
with  regard  to  this  subject.  For  century  upon  century  the  disease  was 
considered  incurable.  When  sanatoria  began  to  be  established,  hope  like 
a  pendulum  swung  far  to  one  extreme,  for  they  were  hailed  as  the  solution 
of  this  great  problem.  But  soon  the  pendulum  s\\aing  back  to  the  other  ex- 
treme, when  case  after  case,  sent  home  supposedly  cured,  was  seen  after  a 
time  to  break  down  again.  Now  the  pendulum  is  coming  to  its  true  posi- 
tion, for  the  concensus  of  opinion  to-day  is  that  if  taken  in  time  the  disease 
is  almost  always  curable,  but  never  easily  nor  quickly  curable,  for  not  even 
an  early  case  can  be  considered  a  cure  within  three  years,  and  even  then  he 
must  lead  a  careful  life  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  Another  Interesting 
point  in  the  treatment  is  this.  At  first  it  was  considered  that  the  great 
agent  in  tlie  cure  was  an  excess  of  fresh  air.  By  others  a  forced  diet  of 
nutritious  food  was  considered  the  all-important  factor.  To  claim  that 
either  of  them,  or  the  two  combined  are  of  supreme  importance  will  lead 
to  serious  results  in  the  majority  of  cases.  This  is  seen  too  often  to-day 
in  the  young  man  who  starts  off  for  the  woods  or  the  ranch  to  rough  it. 
This  may  do  in  a  very  early  case,  but  when  there  is  much  active  trouble, 
this  is  attended  with  great  risk.  The  most  important  factor  for  the  active 
case  is  rest,  and  the  only  rest  that  completely  satisfies  is  rest  to  body  and 
mind,  to  be  had  only  in  bed  and  out  in  the  fresh  air.  Air,  food  and  rest 
are  the  trilogy  that  lead  to  cure,  but  of  these  the  greatest  is  rest. 

Then  following  the  active  stage  of  the  disease,  rest  must  gradually  give 
place  to  exercise,  but  the  change  must  be  so  gradual  that  the  body  is  hardly 
made  aware  of  the  change  by  the  first  suggestion  of  fatigue.  It  is  just 
here  that  the  outdoor  school  is  of  suoh  great  value  in  the  treatment  of  chil- 
dren. But  as  I  have  said  the  whole  Sanatorium  life  is  in  a  sense  a  school- 
ing for  adults  and  children  alike.  The  adult  here  first  learns  the  nature 
of  the  enemy  that  has  laid  hold  upon  him,  and  by  carrying  out  his  own 
treatment  day  by  day  he  learns  by  actual  experience  how  he  must  live  tO' 
keep  ihe  upper  hand.  And  one  of  his  most  important  lessons  is  to  learn  to 
be  obedient  to  authority.     At  first  it  is  the  authority  of  the  doctor  and 
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nurse,  but  as  time  goes  on  he  sees  why  he  was  told  to  do  this  and  that,  till 
finall}^  obedience  becomes  an  instinct  and  the  authority  becomes  that  of 
his  own  reason.  And  this,  I  say,  is  an  absolutely  necessary  part  of  his 
training,xfor  the  most  important  day  of  every  pati3nt's  treatment  is  the 
day  when  he  returns  to  his  own  home  and  old  surroundings. 

If  he  has  not  by  this  time  come  to  understand  how  he  must  continue 
to  live,  nor  learned  to  bring  his  will  under  the  control  of  his  reason,  he 
will  almost  assuredly  be  numbered  before  long  among  the  failures. 

I  have  dAvelt  upon  this  point  rather  fully  that  it  may  in  itself  be  an 
answer  to  the  question  whether  it  is  necessary  to  treat  a  patient  in  a 
Sanatorium,  rather  than  in  his  own  home.  The  Sanatorium  is  especially 
adapted  for  the  life  a  consumptive  must  lead,  and  remembering  that  at 
first  the  one  absolute  necessity  is  rest,  it  can  well  be  seen  how  the  frequent 
interruption  in  a  patient's  own  home  are  going  to  interfere  with  success 
in  a  struggle  in  which  success  is  only  very  difficultly  obtainable.  Cases  can 
succeed  in  their  own  homes,  but  they  must  follow  implicitly  the  directions 
of  their  physician,  who  sees  them  only  at  rare  intervals,  must  be  freed 
from  all  interference  of  friends  and  relatives,  and  must  work  against  the 
fact  that  a  home  is  not  a  hospital,  and  that  one's  anxious  relatives  do  not 
make  the  best  nurses  under  such  conditions.  Added  to  this  the  fact  that  a 
patient  has  to  be  taught  practically  a  new  mode  of  living  if  he  hopes  to 
remain  well,  and  that  he  learns  nearly  as  much  from  fellow  patients  as 
from  the  physician  and  nurse,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  for 
the  poor  at  least  a  Sanatorium  is  practically  a  necessity. 

Even  with  a  Sanatorium  many  of  our  apparently  favorable  cases  fail, 
and  I  would  divide  the  failures  into  three  classes : 

(1)  The  far  advanced  cases — the  one  who  refused  to  undertake  treat- 
ment or  possibly  refused  to  be  examined  till  he  was  far  advanced.  Here 
could  he  included  the  cases  of  acute  miliary  tuherculosis,  and  of  the  so- 
called  galloping  consumption. 

(2)  The  one  who  lacks  good,  plain  common  sense.  His  appreciation 
of  true  values  is  undeveloped.  For  instance  we  cannot  cure  the  man  who 
looks  upon  his  residence  in  a  Sanatorium  as  a  hardship,  and  goes  back  to 
his  home  determined  to  make  up  for  the  slow  time  he  has  had.  Such  an  one 
cannot  be  made  to  see  that  he  kept  early  hours  at  the  Sanatorium  because 
this  was  and  will  probably  always  be  the  price  he  must  pay  if  he  is  to 
remain  well. 

(3)  Above  all,  we  cannot  cure  the  one  who  returns  to  the  vices  that 
predisposed  him  to  this  disease.  The  alcoholic  will  stand  as  an  example  of 
this  class. 

Whether  or  not  alcohol  in  itself  is  liarmful  to  this  disease  I  am  abso- 
lutely convinced  of  this,  that  the  cured  case  of  consumption  must  live  a 
careful  life  and  guard  against  extreme  fatigue,  and  that  while  he  is  under 
the  influence  of  liquor  he  so  forgets  the  rules  by  which  he  should  be  gov- 
erned, that  some  extension  of  trouble  is  almost  invariably  the  result  of  each 
debauch.  The  alcoholic  consumptive  has  two  diseases,  each  of  which 
militates  against  the  cure  of  the  other,  and  unfortunately  one  effect  of 
the  alcohol  is  to  so  make  the  moral  nature  of  the  victim  that  he  almost 
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invariably  forgets  the  duty  of  a  consumptive  to  protect  society,  and 
especially  his  own  family,  from  the  dangers  of  infection  through  careless 
spitting,  and  a  train  of  victims  is  usually  the  result.  We  have  seen  this 
demonstrated  over  and  over,  for  rarely  do  we  have  a  father  who  was  both 
an  alcoholic  and  a  consumptive,  whose  children  do  not  later  come  to  us  for 
treatment. 

Xow,  with  regard  to  needs  for  the  future,  I  would  say  that  one  of  the 
needs  is  for  a  new  class  of  institution,  one  especially  designed  for  these 
cases  who  have  been  given  a  chance  at  the  public  expense,  and  who, 
whether  from  lack  of  common  sense,  or  from  a  return  to  old  vices,  proceed 
to  throw  away  that  chance  on  returning  home. 

Besides  there  are  many  poor  patients  who  live  for  years  with  lungs  ex- 
tensively diseased  but  with  the  disease  in  a  stationary  condition.  These 
cases  may  be  careful  enough  at  first ;  hut  long  familiarity  with  the  disease 
is  apt  to  breed  contempt  for  the  rules  with  regard  to  the  sputum. 

I  know  of  a  case  treated  during  the  first  year  that  the  Sanatorium 
was  established,  and  on  questioning  him  lately  he  confessed  that  he  had 
grown  careless  about  this  matter.  Besides  his  growing  family  have  had  tO' 
support  him  most  of  the  time  since,  and  with  this  extra  burden  and  the 
exposure  to  infection  upon  them  they  are  very  likely  to  later  be  a  burden 
on  the  city,  I  believe  these  chronic  cases  of  long  duration  among  the  poor,, 
and  the  cases  who  return  to  an  intemperate  or  otherwise  careless  life  are 
responsible  for  many  fresh  cases  among  our  young  people.  They  are  not 
fit  for  a  Southam  Home  for  advanced  bed  cases,  and  they  cannot  remain 
in  a  Sanatorium  for  three  to  five  or  even  more  years,  but  they  cooild  be 
kept  much  more  economically  in  a  comfortable  home  where  they  were  ex- 
pected to  perform  light  duties  and  where  there  were  fewer  attendants. 

In  this  connection,  one  thing  more  appears  necessary,  for  what  if  we 
have  our  home  for  them  and  they  refuse  to  enter  it.  When  a  person  has 
diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  or  small-pox  he  is  compelled  by  law  to  submit  to 
isolation,  and  who  would  not  rather  have  these  diseases  than  tuberculosis? 
It  seems  almost  self-evident  that  if  a  consumptive  is  living  in  surroundings 
which  the  Medical  Health  Officer  considers  unsatisfactory,  there  should  be 
a  law  compelling  him  to  go  to  whatever  institution  he  is  fitted  for.  This 
would  apply  as  well  to  the  far  advanced  case  who  should  be  compelled  to 
go  to  the  hospital  for  advanced  cases  if  proper  precautions  are  not  being 
taken  in  the  home.  Then  with  the  Sanatorium,  the  home  for  chronic  cases, 
and  the  Hospitals  for  advanced  cases  under  one  control,  so  that  transfers 
could  take  place  almost  automatically,  the  scheme  would  be  fairly  complete. 

One  more  requirement,  however,  is  necessary,  and  that  is  that  the  laws 
against  careless  expectorating  be  enforced.  If  for  no  other  reason,  this 
should  be  done  for  the  sake  of  the  children,  for  I  believe  it  is  they  who  are 
most  endangered  by  the  spitting  of  consumptives  upon  our  sidewalks  and 
streets.  For  one  thing  the  air  that  children  breathe  is  two  or  three  feet 
nearer  the  ground  than  that  inhaled  by  adults.  Again  the  adult  has  \vt 
most  cases  developed  a  partial  immunity  to  the  disease.  It  is  only  recently 
that  the  danger  to  children  has  been  sufficiently  appreciated,  for  we  now 
know  that  an  infection  acquired  in  early  childhood  may  lie  dormant  until 
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adolescence  or  even  later,  before  active  disease  is  seen.  Why  such  a  danger 
as  that  of  careless  expectorating  is  allowed  to  continue  when  it  is  'already 
within  the  power  o.f  the  afuthorities  to  so  eav«i]y  put  a  stop  to  it  is  difficult 
to  understand. 

Another  advance  that  we  hope  to  see  in  tlie  work  for  children,  is  the 
establishment  of  several  open  air  schools  or  classes  throughout  tlie  city. 
Probably  but  one  such  room  for  eacJi  large  school  would  be  sufficient  for 
the  purpose.  Our  o^vn  school  is  an  experiment  in  which  we 
hope  to  prove  that  the  delicate  child  is  better  with  less  book  learninig  if 
it  is  secured  at  the  cost  of  a  strong,  healthy  body.  Certain  we  are  that 
while  the  cliildren  in  our  outdoor  school  may  not  make  as  rapid  advance 
through  the  various  grades,  yet  for  the  shorter  hours  of  study,  they  learn 
more  rapidly  and  more  easily  than  even  the  well  children  in  the  city  schools. 
There  will  probably  be  the  need  for  our  outdoor  school  in  the  Preventorium 
for  some  time  yet  in  caring  for  the  actively  diseased,  but  it  will  have 
failed  in  its  chief  work  if  school  authorities  do  not  see  that  such  schooling 
could  help  to  prevent  the  delicate  child  from  contracting  tuberculosis, 
just  as  well  as  it  could  help  to  cure  it  after  the  disease  has  been  contracted. 

All  that  has  thus  far  been  said  may  seem  to  apply  solely  to  cities,  but 
is  there  no  tuherculosis  problem  in  our  rural  districts  ?  From  investigations 
made  in  various  rural  districts  it  has  been  already  proven  that  tuberculosis 
is  almost  as  prevalent  in  rural  districts  as  in.  cities,  yet  the  astonishing 
fact  is  that  almost  nothing  is  being  done  in  these  districts.  There  may 
be  difficulties  in  the  way  of  conducting  such  parts  of  the  work  as  a  central 
dispensary,  or  of  carrying  on  an  active  campaign  among  school  children, 
but  this  simply  makes  it  more  necessary  to  do  the  other  things  which  can 
be  done.  And  one  of  the  ways  in  which  they  can  assuredly  help  is  by  the 
giving  of  municipal  aid  to  each  needy  case  that  should  go  to  a  Sanatorium. 
This  is  a  disease  in  which  the  treatment  must  be  continued  for  many 
weeks,  and  is  apt  to  tax  the  resources  of  any  but  the  well-to-do.  Besides 
a  sense  of  pride  seems  to  prevent  the  rural  case  from  seeking  municipal 
aid  even  where  it  is  needed,  and  as  a  result  the  patient  assumes  obliga- 
tions that  soon  hecome  too  heavy  for  him  to  continue.  This  leads  to  his 
return  home  before  he  has  received  any  permanent  benefit  and  too  often  h^ 
is  soon  as  ill  as  before  his  treatment  began.  Added  to  this  difficulty  is 
another  quite  as  serious,  that  most  rural  cases  apply  for  treatment  when 
too  far  advanced.  The  rural  districts  need  a  campaign  of  education,  simi- 
lar to  tliat  carried  on  in  the  towns  and  cities,  and  then  if  groups  of  three 
or  four  counties  would  unite  to  act  together,  their  conditions  should  soo'i 
be  far  superior  to  that  in  the  cities. 

One  more  step  that  needs  to  he  taken  is  the  passing  of  a  law  to  place 
the  responsibility  for  a  case  who  has  recently  moved  to  a  district  in  which 
there  is  a  Sanatorium.  We  meet  many  cases  that  have  lived  in  Hamilton 
but  a  few  weeks  coming  here  in  the  search  for  more  suitable  work.  This 
practice  must  be  considered  a  result  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  for  in- 
stead of  suspecting  what  is  really  wrong  and  being  properly  examined, 
many  a  man  hopes  that  if  he  but  had  lighter  or  different  work  he  would 
soon  be  all  right  again.     These  are  often  very  urgent  cases,  but  it  is  not 
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right  that  the  county  or  city  in  which  they  have  only  lived  for  a  very  few 
weeks  should  be  responsible  for  them.  If  a  law  were  framed  to  make  ii 
possible  to  collect  the  proper  grant  from  the  municipality  to  which  such 
cases  rightly  belonged,  much  good  would  be  done. 

If  these  plans  could  be  fully  carried  out,  then  indeed  would  the  policy 
of  the  Ontario  Government  be  given  a  fair  trial.  This  policy  was  acfopted 
only  after  careful  investigation  of  the  methods  in  other  countries,  and  to 
my  mind  no  better  has  been  adopted  in  any  country.  It  combines  generous 
provincial  and  municipal  aid  with  the  greatest  of  possibilities  for  philan- 
thropy, and  I  am  sure  I  have  made  it  plain  that  the  task  is  too  great  for 
either  alone.  Once  this  policy  is  put  into  practice  in  every  part  of  Ontario, 
tuberculosis  will,  witliin  one  generation,  cease  to  be  for  us  the  great  White 
Plague. 

Discussion. 

Dr.  Geo.  D.  Porter,  Toronto:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

There  remains  very  little  for  me  to  add  to  the  excellent  paper  of  my 

friend  Dr.  Holbrook.     The  other  day  I  read  an  article  lamenting  the  fact 

that  nothing  was  being  done  in  Canada  against  tuberculosis.     I  wish  the 

writer  could  haive  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  this  paper. 

In  the  last  three  years  the  campaign  against  tuberculosis  has  more 
than  doubled.  Three  years  ago  there  were  ten  institutions,  now  there  are 
over  twenty.  There  were  some  four  -vasiting  nurses  and  now  over 
twenty.  Tliere  are  three  times  as  many  Dispensaries  now  for  this  work 
as  three  years  ago.  There  were  thirty  Organizations  for  the  education 
of  the  people,  in  the  fight  against  tuberculosis,  and  now  ninety.  'J'herc 
are  three  splendid  Sanatoria  to-day  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  splendidly 
equipped,  expensive  and  costly.  They  are  centred  in  Kamloops,  B.C., 
one  at  Gravenhurst,  Ontario,  and  one  in  Sft.  Agathe,  Quebec.  For  the 
advanced  cases  in  the  City  of  Ottawa  we  have  probably  the  best  equipped 
and  finest  building;  at  Montreal  there  is  no  better  Dispensary  any  place, 
and  yet  for  a  complete  organized  system  which  is  both  economical  and 
eflBcient  there  is  no  better  sample  of  work  being  done  any  place  for  a  city 
of  its  size  than  this  City  of  Hamilton.  Not  only  is  the  work  in  Hamiltpn 
ahead  of  any  organized  scheme  of  looking  after  the  baby  to  the  adult, 
not  only  do  you  here  in  Hamilton  stand  No.  1  in  Canada,  but  from  the 
inspiration  of  iljs  City  you  have  the  splendid  work  on  the  same  plan  in 
London.  Now  the  other  day  the  Editor  of  this  same  paper  gave  a  line 
or  two  on  the  opening  of  that  institution.  St.  Agathe,  raised  largely  by 
private  subscriptions,  costing  over  $150,000,  was  barely  mentioned  and  yet 
nearly  every  paper  in  Canada  gives  a  column  to  a  new  discovery  in  England 
that  a  cure  is  effected  by  inhaling  the  decayed  gas  from  animals,  if  the 
public  would  only  realize  that  the  cure  of  consumption  does  not  come  from 
that  but  by  breathing  more  of  G'od's  fres^h  air,  they  would  be  better  otf. 
Any  help  the  patients  receive  from,  going  out  to  that  country  place  down 
in  England  inhaling  the  vile  odour  is  due  to  the  change  in  environment. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  things  regarding  the  work  in  Hamilton 
is  the  Preventorium  for  the  children.     There  are  probably  only  a  few 
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institutions  or  Societies  taldng  a  special-  interest  in  that  work.  You  have 
heard  of  the  farmer  who  lived  by  a  steep  hill  and  a  gi'eat  many  automobiles 
went  down  there  and  met  with  trouble.  The  farmer  said  to  his  man  one 
day.,  •'•'  Mike,  T  wish  yoai  would  put  a  sign  up  there :  '  Motorists,  Beware ! 
This  hill  is  dangerous.'"'  The  next  day  the  farmer  went  down  to  look 
for  the  sign,  but  it  was  not  there.  He  said,  "Mike,  where  is  that  sign  ?  " 
Mike  said,  "  I  put  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  because  it  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hill  that  all  the  accidents  happen."  The  people  think  this  is  a  hope- 
less disease  because  they  have  tried  to  treat  it  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

We  should  try  to  get  the  public  to  quit  the  idea  of  believing  in  quack- 
ery. Another  type  of  consumption  cure  contains  a  large  percentage  of 
alcoholism.  That  is  no  more  a  scientific  cure  for  tuberculosis  than  it  is 
for  crime.  Then,  many  believe  that  in  this  climate  you  cannot  cure  the 
disease,  whereas  one  of  the  finest  ciires  for  the  disease  is  in  the  Canadian 
climate.  As  Eobert  Louis  Stevenson  said,  "Our  tastes  for  the  beauties  of 
nature  are  capricious,"  and  especially  is  this  so  of  the  invalid,  and  after 
taking  a  long  journey  the  patient  wishes  to  be  home  again.  If  you  have" 
travelled  as  I  have,  you  would  see  the  consumptive  under  every  clime,  many 
wasting  their  money  on  innkeepers  and  heartless  people  in  different  re- 
sorts. If  we  in  Canada  will  not  look  after  our  ovm  oonsuanptives,  how 
can  we  expect  the  man  in  Florida  to  do  it?  Take  these  five  weaponswith 
which  alone  we  can  fight  against  the  white  plague:  Good  food,  sufficient 
rest,  fresh  air,  cleanliness  and  sunshine. 

J.  "Ross  EoBEiiTSON,  Toronto :  We  have  a  Heather  Cliib  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  and  two  years  ago  I  bought  a 
smiall  Preventorium  for  those  suffering  with  early  symptoms  of  tubercu- 
losis. It  held  about  20  to  25  children,  and  was  so  successful  last  year  that 
I  re-built  it,  and  it  is  now  180  ft.  long  and  holds  50  children.  When  1 
left  the  Lakeside  Home  last  night  there  were  48  children  in  this  Prevent- 
orium. Out  of  the  350  children  that  have  been  treated  there  since  May 
150  are  to  stay  during  October  and  into  the  middle  of  November  to  s^ee 
how  much  more  good  we  can  do  to  these  little  ones.  We  recognize  that  after 
four  months  at  the  Lakeside  Home  they  go  back  to  their  homes  and  lose 
a  great  deal  of  the  good  we  have  done.  If  the  day  ever  comes  when  we  can 
have  street  railways  around  the  Island,  we  will  have  a  home  that  will 
be  t'le  finest  in  the  land. 

Me.  Stddholme,  Hamilton:  I  have  made  it  a  business  to  attend 
all  these  Conferences,  and  the  discussions,  the  science,  the  cure  and  methods 
liave  been  very  helpful.  In  this  T  was  disappointed  that  Dr.  Hastingis, 
of  Toronto,  could  not  attend,  because  I  understood  he  would  speak  upon 
the  slum  life,  the  causes  of  the  disease — tuberculosis.  No  one  has  said  a 
word  as  to  how  and  why  the  slums  should  be  here,  and  well  you  know  that 
they  are  here,  because  Dr.  Hastings  has  been  brave  enough  to  investigate 
and  he  is  honest  enough  to  admit  that  we  have  slums  in  Toronto  as  bad 
as  any  place  in  the  world.  He  is  brave  enough  and  honest  enough  to  try 
to  remove  the  cause  of  the  disease.-  We  in  the  Labour  Movement  know 
something  of  the  cause.  We  have  done  everything  we  could  to  remove 
these  things.     We  are  familiar  with  the  work  you  have  accomplished  in 
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the  past  three  years.  We  thank  you  for  it,  and  we  thank  God  that  in  this 
enliglitened  age  tliose  who  liave  means  are  taking  up  the  work  and  doing 
sometliing  for  the  unfortunate.  The  trouble  is  you  don't  get  at  the  causes, 
or,  if  you  do,  Society  immediately  condemns  you  for  trying  to  remove 
them.  A  lot  has  been  said  of  Hamilton  this  morning,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  know  that  Hamilton  stands  in  the  foreground.  Take  the  report  of  the 
Health  Officer  in  your  own  city  a  week  ago,  wlien  tlie  breeding  spot  ot 
disease  was  found.  He  was  not  backed  up  by  public  opinion  and  tTie  Uity 
Council  because  it  hit  somebody  in  the  pocket.  There  is  somiething  I  want 
you  ladies  to  think  of  and  to  work  for,  wliether  it  hits  anybody  in  tlie  pocket 
or  not;  the  moment  any  particular  spot  is  shown  to  be  dangerous,  wbether' 
it  is  in  the  slum,  or  any  other  place,  it  should  be  attacked,  for  it  involves  the 
life  of  the  child — of  the  citizen  that  is  to  be. 

I  hope  some  of  our  young  men  that  have  had  the  chance  of  a  College 
education — a  chance  of  travelling — will  get  right  down  to  rock  bottom, 
study  tlie  cause,  and  give  their  lives  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  removal  of  the 
cause,  and  the  rest  of  you  give  a  helping  hand  to  remove  slums. 
When  those  five  things  come  to  us  that  the  last  speaker  spoke  of,  the  food 
and  the  home,  the  surroundings  and  God's  sunshine  and  fresh  air,  there 
will  be  no  slums,  few  diseases,  and  if  Canada  can  accomplisih  it  she  will 
stand  in  the  foreground  of  good  citizenship  in  the  world,  and  I  hope  she 
will  do  it. 

Me.  W.  J.  Shaw  :  I  have  been  much  interested  this  morning.  We 
have  had  from  the  beginning  a  good  Conference  with  addresses  full  of  in- 
terest and  instruction.  In  St.  Thomas  I  am  a  Health  Inspector,  and  have 
much  to  do  wath  the  food.  I  have  gone  into  the  milk  question  a  little,  and 
I  know  about  the  housing  of  the  poor  because  T  visit  them  thetre.  I  know 
about  the  lack  of  means,  and  have  wondered  throughout  all  these  dis- 
cussions, "Are  we  trying  to  get  down  to  the  very  bottom  of  things  ?"  There 
is  the  question  of  low  wages.  It  is  usually  the  laboring  man  whose  house 
is  not  too  clean  and  whose  children  are  not  too  well  fed  and  whose  habits 
are  not  too  good,  because  he  does  not  earn,  perhaps,  enooigh  for  himself 
and  family  and  takes  to  drink  in  despair.  I  think,  perhaps,  that  is  to 
some  extent  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  I  have  gone  into  houses  where  the 
women  have  tried  to  do  well  and  the  men  have  worked  steadily  and  they 
are  up  against  a  hard  proposition;  they  don't  seem  able  to  make  l>oth  ends 
meet. 

Mr.  J.  Eoss  EoBERTSON :  I  feel  greatly  honored  at  presiding  this 
morning.  I  omitted  to  say,  although  I  did  not  exactly  forget  to  say  it, 
that  I  am  a  believer  in  local  sanatoria.  I  don't  believe  in  any  central  sanii- 
toria  that  gathers  in  patients  from  all  parts  of  the  Dominion.  I  believe 
that  a  country  Or  city  sanitarium,  such  as  is  in  Hamilton  and  London,  Ont., 
is  the  proper  sanitarium  to  help  these  cases.  Hamilton  should  be  proud 
of  the  work  they  are  doing.  Mr.  William  Southam,  who,  I  understand, 
has  erected  The  Southam  Home  for  Consumptives,  never  invested  his 
money  to  better  advantage  than  when  he  put  it  into  that  Sanitarium. 

Eeference  has  been  made  to  tubercular  work  carried  on  at  the  Pavilion. 
Lakeside  Home  for  Little  Children,  Toronto  Island.     It  is  true  we  have 
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been  doing  something  in  that  line,  but  -the  Preventorium  at  the  Island  is 
only  the  beginning  of  the  work  we  intend  to  carry  on  when  we  find  some 
millionaire  generous  enough  to  give  us  the  money  to  put  east  and  west 
wings  on  the  mother  hospital  in  College  Street,  Toronto. 

A  friend  once  remarked  to  me  that  it  was  quite  pleasant  to  know  a  man 
who  could  invest  in  this  sort  of  work  and  stand  without  any  dividends.  I 
said  such  was  not  the  caise,  because  I  get  dividends  every  week  in  connection 
with  my  investment  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  I  tell  you  that  it 
IS  a  paying  dividend  when  you  hear  the  expressions  of  joy  from  the  little 
ones.  I  tell  you  that  no  money  is  so  well  spent  as  that  which  brings  happi- 
ness to  others,  and  one  suffering  child  made  strong  and  well  brings  happi- 
ness to  an  entire  family.  Money  should  he  a  lamp  to  cast  radiance  into  the 
darkened  lives  of  sick  childhood. 

Just  let  me  tell  you  a  little  story  of  hospital  life  which  I  am  sure  will 
interest  you. 

In  1899  a  small  boy,  ten  years  old,  was  carried  on  a  stretcher  into 
the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  The  entire  front  of  his  body  and  side  of 
neck  were  badly  burnt.  His  chances  for  life  were  one  in  a  thousand.  In 
seventeen  months  he  was  completely  cured,  attended  our  school,  his  home 
town  school  and  collegiate — was  head  boy  in  all  three.  In  1907  he  passed 
his  honor  matriculation,  won  the  Blake  scholarsliip.  At  the  end  of  his 
first  year  at  the  University  he  won  first  class  honors  in  Classics,  third  place, 
and  took  second  place,  first  class  honors  in  English  and  history,  with  clas- 
sical option.  In  1909  he  headed  the  list,  first  class  honors  in  Englisli 
history  and  carried  off  the  Mulock  scholarship.  This  lad,  whose  home  was 
in  Omemee,  is  now  at  Oxford  University,  and  without  the  slightest  doubt 
he  will  graduate  with  honors — a  credit  to  not  only  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children,  but  the  University. 

At  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  we  are  willing  to  admit  all  whose 
parents  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  treatment.  When  you  recollect  that  since 
1875  seven  hundred  children  have  come  in  deformed  and  688  have  gone 
out  with  their  deformity  corrected,  you  will  realize  to  some  extent  the  good 
work  we  are  doing  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  province. 

Last  month  two  mothers  declined  to  take  their  ba;bies  from  the  Hos- 
pital. They  said  we  were  trying  to  palm  off  other  babies  on  them.  The 
children  had  harelip.  One  woman  recently  was  quite  indignant  and  said 
to  Dr.  Starr,  "  That  is  not  my  baby."  The  doctor  showed  her  a  photograph 
of  the  baby  "  before  "  and  "  after  "  and  asked  her  if  she  did  not  recognize 
the  child.  She  burst  into  tears  and  took  the  little  one  away.  We  had 
three  cither  oases  of  parents  refusing  at  first  to  take  their  children.  The 
correction  was  so  perfect  and  had  changed  the  entire  features  of  the  child 
to  such  an  extent  that  for  a  few  minutes  the  parents  were  quite  puzzled 
and  could  not  realize  the  change. 

I  want  to  offer  an  apology  for  Dr.  Hastings.  I  was  with  him  at  the 
American  Hospital  Association  meeting  in  New  York  this  week,  at  which 
350  Hospitals — American  and  Canadian — were  represented.  The  doctor 
had  to  discuss  a  paper  on  Friday  morning,  leave  for  Toronto  that  night 
and  proceed  on  Saturday  to  a  very  important  Health  Conference  in 
Chicago.  It  was,  therefore,  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  attend  this  Con- 
ference.    This  closed  the  morning  session.     . 
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MONDAY  AFTERNOON   SESSION. 


THE  HOME. 
Rev.  Father  Minehan,  of  Toronto,  then  read  the-  following  paper  on 
''  The  Home." 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — The  esteemed  Secretary  of 
the  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  has  paid  a  high  compliment 
in  asking  me  to  address  this  gathering  of  social  experts  on  such  a  subject 
as  "  The  Home."  No  matter  how  the  daily  contact  with  the  hard  realities 
of  life  has  taken  the  fine  bloom  off  our  sensibilities,  no  matter  how  famili- 
arity with  the  blue  books  and  statistics  and  the  dry  routine  of  office  work 
has  dulled  the  glow  of  imagination,  there  is,  I  venture  to  say,  not  one  of  us 
who  has  not  felt  tlie  inmost  chords  of  his  being  thrilled  by  the  very  sound 
of  that  word  "  Home."  There  is  a  music,  a  suggestiveness  in  it  hardly 
equalled  by  any  other  word  in  our  language.  I  remember  that  years  ago, 
when  I  was  chaplain  of  the  Central  Prison,  Toronto,  I  addressed  my  con- 
gregation of  closely  cropped  heads  and  hard  and  deeply  seamed  faces  on 
Christmas  morning  on  the  significance  of  that  feast.  And  as  I  spoke  of 
the  home  Joys,  the  reunions  around  the  family  fireside,  which  make  it 
pre-eminently  the  festival  of  the  home,  the  furtive  tear  stole  into  more 
than  one  eye.  Tender  memories,  holy  recollections,  images  perhaps  of 
faces  now  beneath  the  grass  were  evoked  by  the  passing  allusion  to  home. 

But  here  I  fancy  I  can  hear  some  of  my  audience  muttering:  ^^hat 
in  the  name  of  common  sense  suggested  to  our  Secretary  the  giving  of  such 
a  subject  as  '  The  Home  "  to  one  who  first  saw  the  light  in  the  Emerald 
Isle  ?  Did  he  not  know  that  such  a  course  was  sure  to  invite  a  lot  of  senti- 
mentality whereas  we  want  hard  facts  and  suggestions?"  To  this  I  would 
reply  that  the  sentiment  clinging  to  and  glorifying  "'The  TFame "  is 
itself  a  very  important  fact  and  factor  in  our  lives — a  factor  which  is  one 
of  those  uplifting  influences  that  this  Conference  wishes  to  cherish.  We 
recognize,  alas,  that  home  is  not  always  surrounded  by  those  tender  and 
holy  memories  to  which  allusion  has  been  made.  Quite  recently  one  of  our 
leading  newspapers  reported  the  following  incident  as  occurring  at  a  base- 
ball match.  A  young  lady  who  had  acquired  only  a  partial  knowledge  of 
the  game  asked  her  male  companion  why  the  players  at  the  various  bases 
did  not  all  run  home,  since  only  in  that  way  could  a  tally  be  made.  He 
was  so  absorbed  in  the  intensely  exciting  play  that  he  was  not  in  the  humor 
for  explanation  just  then  and  put  off  the  fair  enquirer  with  the  remark: 
"  0  you  know  that  home  is  the  last  place  to  which  men  like  to  go." 

The  bit  of  truth  in  that  remark  reminds  us  that  home  is  at  times  what 
it  should  not  be.  And,  in  my  opinion,  an  excellent  antidote  to  this  state 
of  affairs  is  to  see  what  home  should  be.  With  this  object  in  view  I  shall 
for  the  moment  become  a  disciple  of  the  Reincarnation  or  Transmigra- 
tion dreamers  of  the  East.  I  shall  suppose  that  I  am  going  to  be  born 
anew  in  the  flesh  and  I  shall  improve  on  Eastern  speculations  by  imagining 
that  I  have  the  power  of  choosing  the  circumstances  of  this  second  span 
of  earthly  existence.  Were  it  given  to  me  to  begin  life  anew  on  this  planet, 
and  to  choose  for  myself  those  through  whom  I  should  re-enter  on  this 
mortal  stage,  what  kind  of  parents  would  I  select,  what  would  be  the  home 
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of  my  choice?     (Pardon  the  personal  element  here.     I  introduce  it  solely 
because  I  have  no  right  to  involve  others  in  my  selection). 

First  and  foremost  I  would  demand  that  the  beginnings  of  my  life 
should  be  permeated  by  high  ideals— ideals  such  as  the  loftiest  conceptions 
of  religion  only  can  supply.  I  would  choose  parents  who  would  behold 
in  parenthood  the  nearest  approach  to  the  creative  act  of  God,  who  would 
consequently  regard  the  great  laws  of  life  with  the  highest  reverence,  who 
would  look  upon  the  child  as  a  heavenly  visitant,  an  immortal  being  sealed 
with  the  Creator's  image,  a  child  of  the  Most  High,  heir  to  a  wondrous 
heritage,  endowed  with  tremendous  powers  for  weal  or  woe  both  for  him- 
self and  others.  "  Thou,  child,  shalt  be  called  the  prophet  of  the  Highest  " 
were  the  words  of  Zachary  to  his  eight  days  old  son.  And  we  know  how 
nobly  that  father's  ideal  was  realized  in  the  Baptist. 

The  supreme  importance  of  having  home  life  consecrated  by  high 
ideals  was  very  forcibly  brought  home  to  me  a  short  time  ago.  I  was  dis- 
cussing one  of  the  best  known  figures  in  the  social  and  religious  life  of 
the  British  Empire.  My  companion  was  a  man  of  wide  observation  and 
much  literary  culture,  who  knew  the  family  history  of  the  subject  of  our 
conversation  intimately.  '^Well,"  said  he,  "this  man  oould  not  help  being 
what  he  is.  His  mother  had  the  most  exalted  ideas  of  motherhood.  She 
brought  forth  her  children  in  a  state  of  religious  rapture."  Every  one  of 
her  children  (and  she  had  quite  a  large  family)  was  eminent  both  intel- 
lectually and  spiritually.  Of  one  of  her  sons  I  heard  a  professional  gentle- 
man of  another  faith  say :  "  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  British 
Empire  if  it  had  a  dozen  men  of  his  type." 

Blessed  indeed  is  the  home  lighted  by  mother  love  so  spiritual  as  hers. 
To  open  my  eyes  to  the  day  in  such  a  home  I  would  deem  the  most  in- 
estimable of  blessings.  The  nearer  our  actual  experiences  of  home  approach 
to  this  the  more  tender  and  sacred,  I  venture  to  say  are  our  memories  of 
home.  Christmas  exultation,  Sabbath  peace  and  joy  and  music  and  praise, 
the  prayers  learned  at  a  mother's  knees,  the  pictures  and  personages  of 
Holy  Writ  and  the  wondrous  world  they  opened  up — these  are  childhood's 
treasured  recollections,  these  are  the  golden  beams  which  impart  to  home 
a  sacred  radiance  something  akin  to  the  splendor  which  wrapped  around 
the  tabernacle  raised  by  Moses  in  the  desert. 

Next  to  the  spiritual  atmosphere,  call  it  high  ideals  or  whatever  you 
will,  comes  regard  for  physical  conditions.  Had  I  the  selection  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  I  would  begin  the  journey  of  life,  I  would 
certainly  select  parents  of  sound  physique.  There  is,  I  am  aware,  a  danger 
of  giving  this  feature  of  family  life  undue  prominence.  This  danger  is 
not  by  any  means  a  new  one.  Twenty-three  centuries  ago  Plato  in  his 
famous  sketch  of  an  ideal  Commonwealth  wished  to  transform  the  whole 
State  into  one  vast  human  hatchery.  His  translator,  the  well-known  Pro- 
fessor Jowett,  of  Oxford  University,  takes  Plato  vigorously  to  task  for  this 
degrading  theory.  "Many  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  the  human  race  have 
been,"  he  truly  says,  "amongst  the  weakest  physically.  Tyrtaeus,  or  iEsop, 
or  our  own  JSTewton  would  have  been  exposed  m  sparta,  whilst  some  of  the 
fairest  and  strongest  men  and  women  have  been  amongst  the  wickedest 
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and  worst.  Lord  Macaulay  says  of  Marshal  Luxemburg  and  William  of 
Orange,  the  former  of  whom  was  a  hunchback  and  the  latter  a  consumptive 
skeleton,  that  they  were  the  two  greatest  generals  of  Europe  in  their  day. 

Whilst  tbis  should  be  ever  borne  in  mind.  Professor  Jowett,  who  pro- 
tests so  strongly  against  Plato's  purely  stock-breeding  ideas  of  marriage 
and  destruction  of  family  life  acknowledges  that  heredity  is  a  very 
important  factor,  and  should  receive  due  consideration.  Whilst  it  is  true 
that  as  he  points  out,  "  we  have  the  power  of  creating  a  life  for  ourselves 
by  tlie  informing  energy  of  the  human  will,"  wliilst  some  of  the  noblest 
work  of  the  world  has  been  done  by  "  consumptive  skeletons  "  or  such  like, 
it  is  true  that  physical  disability  is  a  terrible  handicap  for  the  bulk  of 
mankind.  That  will  power  which  can  do  wonders  with  a  weakened  body 
is  a  rare  possession.  The  Xewtons  and  Luxeniburgs  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween. Instances  such  as  theirs  are  consoling  inasmuch  as  they  are  a  pro- 
test against  mere  material  standards  and  demonstrate  tlie  power  of  will 
against  heredity. 

But  for  commonplace  folk  the  battle  of  life  is  hard  enough  without 
the  added  burden  of  the  unfitness  of  others.  And  for  my  part  if,  as  I  sup- 
pose, I  had  the  selection  of  parents,  I  would  attach  a  great  amount  of 
importance  to  physical  soundness,  to  blood  untainted  by  evil  habits  or 
piedisposition  to  disease.  To  any  persons  entertaining  the  liigh  ideals  of 
parenthood  I  have  set  forth,  it  must  appear  nothing  less  than  a  crime 
against  humanity  and  especially  against  that  portion  of  humanity  deriving 
its  life  from  theirs  to  launch  out  on  the  storm-tossed  ocean  of  life  craft  ill- 
fitted  to  stand  its  rough  usage. 

Great  importance  as  I  attach  to  a  sound  pliysi(|uc',  1  attach  more  to  a 
sound  education.  We  have,  I  think,  more  than  once  heard  or  read  debates 
on  the  comparative  merits  of  heredity  and  environment  in  the  formation 
of  character.  Both  are  momentous  factors,  but  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes  there  is  far  more  probability  of  good  results  from  the  latter  than  the 
former.  I  have  known  quite  a  few  cases  in  which  the  family  antecedents 
were  anything  but  good,  yet  owing  to  good  environment  from  childhood 
onward  excellent  results  were  obtained,  but  I  can  hardly  recall  an  instance 
in  which  bad  environment  long  continued  did  not  succeed  in  destroying 
children  for  whom  heredity  had  done  its  part  well.  We  know  how  almost 
invariably  two  children  of  the  same  parent?,  one  brought  up  amidst  good 
and  the  other  in  bad  surroundings  will,  v^nth  hardly  an  exception,  be  as 
different  as  their  environment. 

For  my  part,  supposing  as  I  do  that  the  ]jo\ver  of  choice  is  given  me, 
let  me  have  as  Heaven's  choicest  gift  a  mother  who  will  .seek  to  awaken  in 
me  from  the  earliest  lispings  a  love  of  the  true  and  the  beautiful,  who  \nll 
not  hand  over  my  instruction  to  others,  who  will  deem  it  her  highest  hap- 
piness to  see  that  my  first  ideas  of  religion  my  first  prayers  come  to  me 
irradiate<l  with  a  mother's  love.  I  want  a  mother  who  will  encourage 
my  childish  questionings  and  meet  them  with  the  refined  discretion  which 
is  such  a  blessed  thing.  I  want  a  mother  who  shall  win  my  confidence,, 
who  will  teach  me  self-control  from  the  very  outset,  who  will  find  out  all 
about  my  studies,  my  companions,  my  associations  without  any  of  the  spirit 
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of  prying  curiosity,  and  who  will  educate  me  as  to  all  these  in  such  a  way 
that  coarse  and  undesirable  companions  will  have  the  same  repugnance. 
for  me  as  would  dirty  clothes  or  faces;  who  will  impress  upon  me  that 
whilst  I  entrust  her  with  everything  that  concerns  myself  I  must  not  be  a 
tell-tale  and  must  not  say  anything  disparaging  of  my  playmates  only 
in  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  for  her  guidance  of  my  conduct.  I  want  a 
mother  who  will  enter  into  my  childish  griefs,  sympathize  with  them,  but 
at  the  same  time  train  me  to  meet  sorrow  with  fortitude.  Above  all  I 
want  a  mother  who  from  the  first  will  by  word  and  example  instil  into  me 
the  great  lesson  of  unselfishness. 

In  the  early  days  of  ray  ministry  I  came  in  contact  witli  a  group  of 
sons,  splendid  manly  fellows,  who  would  consult  their  mother  before  enter- 
ing into  an  acquaintanceship  of  any  kind,  and  to-day  they  are  an  honor 
to  our  business  circles.  I  might  say  that  the  mother's  influence  was  in 
this  case  well  seconded  by  the  father.  It  was  a  delightful  sight  to  see 
father,  mother  and  sons  all  gathered  together  in  a  spirit  of  comradeship. 
The  father  and  mother  (if  I  be  pardoned  for  using  a  slang  word  for  I  can 
find  no  other  half  so  expressive)  were  their  sons'  "chums"  as  well  as 
parents.  And  some  of  my  most  treasured  recollections  of  home  life  in  my 
early  priesthood  are  centred  round  those  family  gatherings. 

I  want  a  father  who  will  not  deem  that  he  has  done  his  whole  duty 
when  he  has  provided  for  the  physical  needs  of  his  children  and  in  addition 
procures  for  them  good  secular  and  religious  instruction.  I  want  a  father 
who  will  lead  his  household  in  prayer,  the  clasp  of  whose  hand  as  he  led 
them  to  Sunday  service  will  be  a  treasured  memory;  who  will  be  his  cliil- 
dren's  companion  in  their  studies,  participator  in  their  sports  preserving 
their  respect  whilst  at  the  same  time  winning  their  love. 

In  the  sketch  given  of  the  home  conditions  into  which  I  would  wish 
to  be  born  I  am  leaving  myself  open  to  the  retort  made  by  a  lively  lad  who 
answered  an  advertisement  for  an  office  boy.  After  hearing  all  the  starched 
and  ironed  conditions  required  of  him  he  said :  "  Good  day,  Mr.,  it's  a 
girl  you  want."  So  I  may  be  told  that  it  is  not  everyday  parents  I  want, 
but  saints.  I  admit  that  it  is  not  easy  to  find  such  home  conditions  as  i 
have  attempted  to  delineate.  More  is  the  pity,  because  they  are  not  above 
the  capacity  of  the  average  mortal.  Lofty  ideals,  physical  soundness  and 
such  paternal  and  maternal  training  as  I  have  hastily  drawn  are  not  extra- 
ordinarily difficult  of  attainm.ent,  and  only  seem  so  because  the  home  and  its 
requisites  have  been  sadly  neglected  in  our  curriculum  of  education.  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  ever  seen  in  any  of  our  readers  a  lesson  upon  home, 
what  it  should  be  and  how  to  make  it  so.  The  nearest  approach  to  anything 
of  the  kind  that  T  can  recall  is  the  simple  stanza  which  tells  how : 

Birds  ill  their  littJe  nests  agree. 

And  is  it  not  a  shameful  sight 
When  children  of  one  family 

Fall  out  and  chide  and  fight  ? 

These  few  words  were  an  influence  for  good  on  my  childhood.  What 
a  pity  that  home  is  practically  ignored  in  our  educational  curriculum  ! 
Beyond  mere  passing  allusions,  which  from  the  manner  they  cling  to  the 
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memory  show  how  potent  a  force  for  good  such  literature  could  be,  I  have 
never  met  in  our  school  books  a  single  lesson  devoted  to  showing  by  illus- 
tration, description,  anecdote,  what  a  home  should  be.  Yet  one  would 
think  that  no  more  fascinating  theme  for  poem  and  story  and  narrative 
than  an  ideal  home  life  could  be  selected.  We  can  imagine  with  what  ab- 
sorbed interest  children  would  read  a  well-told  story  of  a  home  presided 
over  by  a  father  and  mother  such  as  I  have  described — a  home  permeated 
with  an  atmosphere  of  high  ideals  of  love  of  the  beautiful  and  true;  of 
temperance  in  the  liighest  sense  of  the  word,  which  spells  self-control ;  of 
regard  for  the  physical  laws  which  are  so  important  a  feature  in  developing 
healthy  and  happy  child  life;  of  that  intimate  companionship  which  is  to 
the  development  of  character  what  sunshine  is  to  the  growth  of  the  flower. 
Let  our  education  be  directed  in  a  much  larger  measure  than  it  has  been 
toward  pointing  out  what  home  can  be  made,  and  the  scenes  and  longings 
which  Goldsmith  beautifully  describes  in  the  following  lines  shall  become 
one  of  the  most  uplifting  forces  in  our  national  life: 

"Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  reahiis    to  see, 
My  heart  untra veiled  fondly  turns  to  thee  ; 
Eternal  blessings  cro\\'n  my  earliest  friend, 
And  round  his  dwelling  guardian  saints  attend  ; 
Blessed  be  that  spot  where  cheerful  guests  retire 
To  pause  from  toil,  and  trim  their  evening  fire ; 
Blest  that  abode  where  want  and  pain  repair. 
And  every  stranger  finds  a  ready  chair  ; 
Blest  be  those  feasts,  with  simple  plenty  crowned, 
Where  all  the  ruddy  family  around 
Laugh  at  the  jests  of  pranks  that  never  fail, 
Or  sigh  with  pity  at  some  mournful  tale  ; 
Or  press  the  bashful  stranger  to  his  food. 
And  learn  the  luxury  of  doing  good." 

To  which  I  would  add :  Thrice  blessed  is  the  abode  to  which  with  all 
the  health  and  merriment  and  kindliness  here  depicted  there  is  superadded 
the  remembrance  that  we  have  not  here  a  lasting  dwelling  but  seek  one 
that  is  to  come — one  in  which  all  the  joys  fancy  has  ever  associated  with 
home  without  any  drawback,  shall  be  realized  in  a  manner  fancy  in  its 
highest  flights  can  no  more  reach  than  our  aeroplanes  can  soar  to  the 

EESOLUTIONS. 

That  this  Conference  expresses  its  emphatic  approval  of  the  system  of 
indefinite  sentence  to  a  jail-farm  for  inebriates,  and  its  conviction  of  the 
uselessness  of  the  present  customary  method  of  a  light  fine  or  short  term 
of  imprisonment. 

That  this  Conference  has  heard  with  the  greatest  interest,  descriptions 
of  the  work  done  by  the  Hamilton  Sanitarium  for  Consumptives,  and 
Free  Dispensary  and  Dairy  Kitchen,  of  the  same  city,  and  hope  that  work 
along  those  lines  will  be  extended  throughout  the  Dominion.     Carried. 

That  the  attention  of  the  Education  Department  be  drawn  to  the  ad- 
visability of  introducing  into  its  literature  contributions  tending  to  culti- 
vate hicrher  ideals  of  the  sacredness  of  home  life.     Carried. 
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That  the  thanks  of  the  visiting  members  of  tliis  Conference  be  ten- 
dered to  the  Joint  Committee  for  the  use  of  this  room  for  our  meeting. 
To  the  Street  Car  Company  for  their  kindness  in  furnishing  cars  for  the 
outing  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  the  Incline  Kailway;  also  the  City 
Council  for  their  grant. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  tendered  to  the  speakers  taking  part  in  this 
Conference,  and  who  contributed  so  largely  to  its  success. 


MO^^DAY  EVENING  SESSION. 

Dr.  J.  T.  GiLMOUR,  Warden,  Central  Prison,  Toronto,  took  for  his 
subject  "A  New  Departure. in  Penology,"  and  was  listened  to  with  great 
interest. 

"  I  must  commence,"  he  said,  "  by  finding  fault  and  taking  exception 
to  the  Committee  that  got  up  this  programme.  They  have  put  me  down 
to  speak  on  the  Prison  Farm — a  new  departure  in  penology,  they  call  it, 
and  I  feel  like  asking  the  people  who  put  that  there  if  they  read  their 
Bibles,  and  if  they  read  them  carefully  and  thoughtfully.  It 
is  a  sad  reflection  that  the  first  man  ever  created  turned  out  to  be  a  de- 
linquent, but  like  all  other  delinquents  he  was  dealt  with.  And  have  you 
ever  stopped  to  think  of  the  first  sentence  imposed  upon  creation's  first 
delinquent  by  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  Universe :  "  Therefore  the  Lord 
God  sent  him  forth  from  the  Garden  of  Eden  to  till  the  ground  from 
whence  he  was  taken."  With  a  precedent  like  this  before  us  and  an  example 
like  this  to  follow,  who  can  say  that  the  Prison  Farm  is  a  new  departure, 
when  it  is  only  a  few  days  younger  than  creation  itself?  It  may  not  be 
good  taste  for  a  layman  like  myself  to  come  here  and  expound  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  I  apologize  to  the  reverend  gentlemen  present. 

In  dealing  vrith  delinquents  there  are  two  or  three  basic  principles 
that  we  should  always  keep  in  view.  We  are  apt,  when  we  speak  of  crimi- 
nals, to  think  of  the  great  criminals;  of  the  men  who  commit  serious 
crimes;  and  while  they  don't  become  famous  they  are  next  thing  to  it — 
they  are  infamous.  But  a  moment's  reflection  will  convince  us  that  this  class 
form  but  a  very  small  percentage  of  every  prison  population.  Then  we  are 
apt  to  think  of  criminals  as  a  class.  They  are  shut  up,  a  few  hundred  or 
possibly  a  thousand  inside  of  a  prison,  we  are  apt  to  think  of  them  en 
masse,  but  Carlisle  dissipates  this  idea  when  he  says,  "Masses,  yea, 
masses,  every  unit  of  whom  has  his  own  heart  and  sorrows,  stands  there 
covered  with  his  own  sikin,  and  if  you  prick  him  he  will  bleed,"  and  that 
is  true.  Then  I  would  ask  you  to  rememl>er  that  the  great  majority  of 
delinquents  are  handicapped  in  life's  race  either  by  a  mental,  moral  or 
physical  defect,  and  I  would  ask  you  to  remember  further  that  the  criminal 
is  made  in  his  youth,  and  one  of  the  saddest  features  we  have  to  face  is 
that  the  younger  a  boy  goes  into  crime  the  less  apt  he  is  to  reform.  I  feel 
less  like  talking  about  our  work  as  the  years  go  by.  It  does  not  matter  much 
to  societ}-  what  we  are  doing  as  long  as  we  do  the  l^est  that  can  be  done,  but 
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the  feature  that  I  am  always  anxious  to  impress  is  this,  let  organizations 
like  this  exert  every  effort  to  keep  boys  oat  of  prison.  It  is  not  much 
trouble  to  control  a  boy  or  man  after  he  comes  to  prison,  but  it  is  a  grand 
thing  to  keep  him  out  of  prison.  Society,  as  a  rule,  has  the  idea  that 
when  vou  send  a  boy  or  young  man  to  prison  he  is  going  to  be  reformed. 
It  is  a  very  comfortable  idea.  Does  it  stand  to  reason  that  if  you  send  a 
young  man  who  has  done  wrong  to  institutional  life,  where  he  has  to  meet 
with  200  or  300  as  bad  ias  he  and  worse,  that  that  is  going  to  inuprove  him  ? 
Is  it  reasonable?  It  is  a  fallacy.  But  the  men  who  are  shut  up  within 
Lhe  prisons  are  not  the  greatest  sufferers.  I  received  a  man  a  few  weeks 
ago  to  serve  two  years,  and  shortly  after  his  wife  came  into  my  office  with 
a  beautiful  child  five  years  of  age.  She  came  as  so  many  poor  women 
come,  to  see  if  it  were  possible  to  get  some  relief  in  the  way  of  clemency 
for  her  husband,  and,  as  the  cruel  truth  dawned  upon  her  and  she  found 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  help  her,  she  turned  to  me  and  said  with 
emphasis,  "if  they  had  only  sent  me  and  my  child  to  prison  how  much 
better  it  would  have  been."  There  was  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what  the 
womian  said,  for  according  to  our  present  custom  the  man,  the  bread 
winner,  is  locked  up  and  those  dependent  upon  the  bread  winner  are  left 
to  shift  or  starve;  perhaps  to  be  impelled  into  vice  or  crime,  and  any 
system  of  dealing  with  delinquents  which  does  not  make  provision  for 
helpless  women  and  cliildren  is  defective.  It  is  not  the  highest  practice 
in  the  world  to  give  some  poor  woman  employment  even  where  she  can  go 
out  and  spend  all  day  over  the  wash  tub,  while  her  children  go  to  the 
street  and  study  crime.  It  is  a  common  phrase  now  to  hear,  "  Oh,  he  is 
from  Missouri."  There  are  some  good  things  in  Missouri.  They  have  a 
system  in  Missouri  where  a  Judge  in  sentencing  a  bread  winner  to  prison 
can  name  how  much  per  month  should  be  paid  from  the  municipal  funds 
to  the  support  of  that  woman  and  children,  and  that  is  money  well  spent. 

Outdoor  life  for  prisoners  is  beneficial,  just  for  the  same  reason  that 
outdoor  life  is  beneficial  to  the  rest  of  God's  creatures — no  more  and  no 
less.  The  trend  of  science  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  has  been  to- 
wards fresh  air.  If  any  physician  forty  years  ago  had  put  a  phthisical 
patient  out  in  the  cold  they  would  have  thought  him  guilty  of  murder. 
Now,  if  a  physician  were  to  shut  him  up  in  a  warm  room  they  would  think 
him  guilty  of  murder.  The  same  spirit  runs  through  the  treatment  of 
humanity  in  the  different  phases,  moral  as  well  as  physical.  I  have  asked 
a  great  many  of  our  boys  out  on  the  farm  what  they  find  to  Ix;  the  greatest 
difference  between  life  there  and  life  in  the  prison  at  Toronto.  I  have 
asked  different  boys — different  types — at  different  times  and  in  different 
places,  and,  strange  to  say,  every  man  that  I  have  asked  has  given  me  the 
same  reply  in  one  form  or  another,  and  the  reply  has  been  this :  "  To  get 
jtWay  from  that  cell,"  for,  as  one  of  the  boys  said  to  me  one  day  when 
T  aske<l  him  this  question,  and  lie  did  not  say  it  to  be  disrespectful, 
"Warden,  to  sit  in  that  cell  all  day  Sunday  and  every  evening  and  every 
holidav  and  see  that  cell  gate  staring  you  in  the  face,  it  is  hell,"  and  so  it 
is.  I  don't  believe  it  is  possible  for  a  boy  or  man  to  live  in  a  prison  ceil 
for  si\  months  and  e  er  be  the  same  after  it,  and  I  say  thiat  after  an  ex- 
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perienoe  of  sixteen  years  in  dealing  with  11,000  men  and  boys.  J^ow,  1 
am  not  here  to  apologize  for  crooks  or  criminals;  far  be  it  from  me,  and 
there  is  a  certain  percentage  of  crin.inals  that  have  to  be  locked  up  in  cells 
for  the  protection  of  society,  but  there  is  an  infinitely  larger  percentage  of 
criminals  that  will  be  made  habitual  criminals  if  locked  up  in  cells  in  the 
formative  years  of  their  lives.  In  this  connection,  let  me  say  that  in  tJe 
construction  of  the  buildings  on  the  prison  farm  at  Guelph  we  are  trying 
to  obiviate  this.  We  are  providing  but  very  few  cells  and  we  are  going  to 
try  the  experiment  (I  say  experiment  because  it  is  new)  of  dormitory  life 
for  our  younger  men,  and  as  long  as  they  will  show  that  dormitory  life  is 
not  abused  by  them  they  will  be  encouraged  in  that  course.  But  if  thc^ 
show  that  they  are  not  worthy  of  that  effort,  we  shall  have  recourse  to 
more  stringent  methods.  I'liere  is  an  indeiinable  j^oraiothing  in  God's  oul^ 
of -doors  that  is  elevating  and  healing.  Nature  invariably  heals  and 
elevates  unquestioningly ;  does  not  ask  is  the  man  good  or  bad.  "The  rain 
oometh  alike  on  the  just  and  the  unjust."  A  year  ago  a  Professor  out  West 
wrote  a  little  poem  of  three  or  four  verses  that  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
attention  and  was  copied  extensively  by  the  best  periodicals  and  magazines. 
One  of  the  verses  reads  this  way : 

"A  haze  on  the  fair  horizon, 
The  infinite  tender  sky, 
The  ripe  rich  tint  of  the  corn  field 
And  the  wild  geese  sailing  high; 
And  all  over  the  upland  and  lowland 
The  charm  of  the  golden  rod. 
Some  of  us  call  it  Autumn 
And  others  call  it  God." 

Do  you  grasp  the  spirit  of  those  beautiful  lines?  They  tell  what  I  should 
like  to  tell  if  I  were  able,  how  God  speaks  to  those  delinquents  on  thej 
farm  through  the  hazy  atmosphere  and  the  golden  sunsets.  They  tell  us 
of  how  God  may  speak  to  these  men  through  the  growing  and 
ripening  of  the  grain,  and  of  the  messages  God  sends  through 
the  birds  that  sing  and  soar  over  their  heads.  But  T  must  come 
back  to  prison,  and  in  coming  back  to  prison  let  me  tell  you  of  a  little 
episodic  that  occurred  a  year  or  two  ago.  I  had  a  bright  boy  there.  He 
was  not  very  r>tout — a  thin  fellow.  One  day  when  coming  in  from  the  work- 
p'hops  he  took  a  look  at  the  windows  and  concluded  that  he  could  go  throuigh 
between  the  window  frame  and  the  bar,  and  on  Sunday  he  tried  it  and 
succeeded,  and  there  is  nothing  like  trying.  That  was  on  Sunday.  *l'he 
next  Wednesday  evening — it  was  in  the  month  of  August— about 
nine  o'clock,  T  was  sstanding  in  the  Prison  Park  and  I  noticed  two  men 
walking  up  the  a^^nue,  one  with  a  bundle  under  his  arm.  It  was  quite 
unusual  to  see  strangers  come  into  our  park  at  that  hour  of  the  evening, 
so  I  waited  to  see  where  they  went.  They  went  up  to  the  main  entrance, 
rang  the  bell,  the  janitor  came  down  and  answered  them.  It  was  evident 
they  were  not  getting  the  information  they  v/ere  looking  for.     I  walked  up 
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and  said,  "Whom  do  you  wish  to  see?"  and  the  younger  of  the  two  men 
turned  and'  said,  "I  am  SmitJi,  Warden."  When  you  wish  to  conceal  a 
man's  identity  call  him  Smith,  and,  if  particularly  anxious  to  conceal  his 
identity,  call  him  John  Smith.  He  was  the  boy  who  had  gone  away  on 
Sunday.  It  took  me  about  five  seconds  to  realize  v.-here  I  was  at.  Some- 
thing like  the  Yankee  and  Englishman  who  were  traA-elling,  and  the 
Yankee  said,  "Where  are  we  at?"  and  the  Englishman  said,  "You  should 
not  say  where  are  we  at,  but  where  is  my  'at."  I  took  them  around  to  the 
waiting-room.  This  was  the  boy's  father  with  him,  bringing  him  back  to 
prison  to  do  twenty-three  months,  and  the  parcel  he  had  under  his  arm 
was  the  prison  clothes  he  had  escaped  in,  and  the  father  said  to  me,  "If 
I  wait  may  I  take  away  tlie  clotheis  that  the  boy  is  wearing?"  and  he  sat 
down  in  our  waiting-room  while  the  son  changed  his  clothes,  I  merely 
tell  you  this  to  show  you  what  some  parents  have  to  suffer,  and  when  your 
S}Tnpathie8  are  going  out  and  the  hearts  are  warmed  towards  the  mien  in 
prison,  remember  that  tho-se  near  and  dear  to  tliem  on  the  outside  are  in- 
finitely the  greater  snfferejrs.     That  is  invariable. 

All  I  shall  say  to  you  to-night  about  our  prison  farm  is  that  so 
far  we  are  not  disappointed.  It  is  doing  all  that  we  hoped  for,  and  we 
confidently  believe  it  will  continue  to.  The  history  of  humanity  is  the  his- 
tory of  indomitable  hope.  We  have  our  critics,  but  this  world  will  never  be 
saved  by  critics ;  it  will  be  saved  by  the  dreamers.  Who  are  they  for  whom 
we  should  do  these  things,  what  claim  liave  they  upon  us?  Did  you  ever 
hear  the  story  of  the  little  Scotch  girl  who  one  day  was  carrying  a  crippled 
boy  over  a  crossing,  and  a  gentleman,  seeing  her  burden,  hastened  to  assist 
her,  and  the  girl  looked  up  smilingly  and  replied,  "Ah,  sir,  I  dinna  mind 
it;  he  is  my  brither." 

How  Criminals  are  Made. 

Chief  Cokstable  Slemix,  of  Brantford,  gave  a  paper  on  "The  Ante- 
Prison  Life  of  the  Criminal." 

The  prison  is  a  very  ancient  institution,  and  there  have  been  criminals 
since  Cain  slew  his  brother — we  must  have  prisons  and  gaols  to  protect 
eociety  against  men  who  insist  on  living  a  criminal  life. 

We  find  in  2nd  Kings,  17-4,  the  following  verse:  "And  the  King  of 
Assyria  found  conspiracy  in  Hoshea,  for  he  had  sent  messengers  to  So,,' 
King  of  Egj'pt,  and  brought  no  present  to  the  King  of  Assyria  as  he  had 
done  year  by  year :  therefore  the  King  of  Assyria  shut  him  up  and  bound 
him  in  prison." 

A  great  v/riter  truly  says :  "There  are  two  phiases  in  a  malefactor's 
life — ^before  his  fall  and  after  his  fall — and  between  these  two  phases  there 
are  the  question  of  education  and  the  question  of  penalty:  and  beneath 
these  two  questions  lies  the  whole  social  organization." 

There  is  no  legal  power  that  can  make  the  idle  man  industrious,  the 
thriftless  providient,  or  the  drunken  man  sober:  though  e,very  individual 
can  lx>  each  of  all  these  if  he  will  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  free  powers 
of  action  and  self-denial. 
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When  a  man  is  m  prison  he  has  time  for  reflection,  but  the  unfor- 
tunate thing  is  that  he  did  not  take  time  for  reflection  before  he  found 
himself  inside  the  walls.  He  can  then,  without  inter  ruption,  go  over  the 
purposes,  motives  and  actions  which  mark  his  pathway  from  his  standing 
in  the  State  as  an  honest  and,  it  may  be,  honourable  man,  to  the  disgr-ace 
of  prison  garb.  Jfational  progress  is  the  sum  of  individual  industry 
— energy  and  uprightness,  and  national  decay  is  caused  by  individual  idle- 
ness, selfishnesis  and  vice. 

We  are  now  considering  the  ante-prison  life  oif  the  criminal  and  what 
leads  up  to  it  and  how  criminal  tendencies  may  be  checked.  Crimin'al 
records  show  us  that  about  60  per  cent,  of  men  who  commit  crime  repeat, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  easier  to  form  than  to  reform. 

The  most  important  part  of  a  boy's  life  is  when  he  is  between  tJie 
age  of  14  and  21  years,  and  I  believe  that  in  those  years  the  character  ot 
the  man  is  moulded. 

We  will  now  discuss  what  causes  a  boy  to  go  wrong,  and  the  influence 
which  home  training  might  have  upon  him. 

Boys  seem  to  go  away  from  a  mother's  care  much  earlier  than  girls 
do,  and  for  this  reason  we  ought  to  lose  no  time  in  instilling  into  their 
young  minds  thoughtfulnees  and  iself-denial,  and  to  do  this  we  must  not 
coerce  them  too  much — ^they  will  have  tbeir  little  trofiibles — but  let  U|3 
help  them  out — let  them  feel  that  their  parents  or  guardians  have  their 
best  interests  at  heart. 

Our  children  should  be  our  special  consideration — how  important  it 
is  then  that  we  train  them  carefully.  This  training  should  commence 
when  they  are  between  five  and  six  years  of  age,  and  the  good  seed  sown 
then  will  bear  fruit  when  their  minds  begin  to  be  receptive  of  influences' 
for  good  or  evil. 

In  many  oases  boys  may  not  have  the  opportunity  of  a  moral  home 
training,  and  very  often  the  school  teacher  has  this  responsibility  to  con- 
tend with,  and  from  the  fact  of  dhildxen  who  have  had  no  moral  training 
at  home  mixing,  as  .a  natural  result  of  our  system  of  eduoation,  with 
children  brought  up  under  good  influences,  bad  results  may  follow  to  the 
latter. 

Parents  should  know  as  far  as  possible  where  there  children  are  and 
what  company  they  keep. 

We  may  ask  what  develops  the  criminal  instinct  in  a  child  of  tender 
,years?  There  are  many  cau>e?.  A  great  evil  i«  tire  fact  that  many  diild- 
ren  are  allowed  to  roam  about  without  the  care  of  parents  or  guardian <  at 
late  and  irregular  hours.  One  great  evil  I  have  found  in  my  own  experi- 
ence of  boys  is  cigarette  smoking,  others  are  the  "dime  novel"  and  moving 
picture  shows — in  fact,  I  know  of  two  or  three  cases  ^v-'here  children  de- 
liberately stole  money  to  attend  these  shows  in  our  city,  and  had  their 
first  convictions  recorded  against  them.  In  this  respect  we  are  pleased  to 
know  that  the  Provincial  Government  have  improved  conditions  very  much 
by  raising  the  age  limit  of  attendance  to  fifteen  years,  except  where  child- 
ren are  accompanied  by  their  parents  or  guardian?,  and  also  exercise  a 
cen=orship  in  the  class  of  pictures  to  be  shown. 
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As  the  boy  advances  in  years,  tliere  are  many  other  temptations  which 
liave  a  tendency  to  lead  him  astray  iu  addition  to  the  above :  pool-rooms, 
the  quiet  gambling  room,  whicli  are  forerunners  of  the  race-track  and  the 
drinking  habit — these  lead  to  the  ruin  of  many  of  our  boys. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  v.'e  have  raised  the  age  of  attendance  of  boys 
at  pool-rooms  to  eighteen  years  in  our  city,  and  that  the  law  is  strictly 
observed. 

My  policy,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  in  sympathy  with  me,  is  to 
keep  the  boys  out  of  Conirt  and  not  to  stamp  them  as  criminals  where  it 
can  be  avoided,  either  for  the  first  or  second  offence.  There  is  another 
grave  evil  which  confronts  the  young  man,  who,  by  reason  of  acquiring 
the  above  mentioned  bad  habits,  has  now  become  uncontrollable — that  is 
the  bawdy  house.  The  evils  such  conditions  lead  to  are  alnnost  too  numer- 
ous to  discuss  in  this  short  paper. 

The  young  criminal  has  now  gone  from  bad  to  worse,  until  he  finds 
himself  facing  Justice,  and  when  convicted  and  asked  by  tlie  Magistrate 
or  Judge  why  the  sentence  of  the  Court  should  not  be  passed  upon  him,, 
he  invariably  exclaims  that  his  liome  training  was  neglected. 

We  have  known  of  cases  where  too  much  attention  has  been  given  by 
parents  or  guardians  to  what  they  consider  the  claims  of  society  during 
afternoons  and  evenings  when  they  should  have  been  looking  after  their 
boys  and  girls,  who  are  thus  neglected — and  all  this  goes  to  show  that  the 
way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard. 

In  almost  every  city  there  are  many  other  snares  wliich  beset  the  youth 
as  he  grows  older — chief  amongst  them  is  the  disorderly  house  and  the 
"^'Red  Light  District,"  which  are  the  haunts  and  resorts  of  our  worst  crimv- 
inalg  of  all  classes — burglars,  safe-blowers,  and  men  who  are  prepared  to 
comimit  any  depredation — ^even  murder — frequent    those    places,    and    are 
always  on  the  lookout  to  trap  the  youth  who  is  on  the  "down  grade."     I 
have  often  been  astonished  to  hear  the  expressions  of  some  reputable  and 
apparently  isensible  men,  who  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  such  resorts  are  a 
necessary  evil.     I  emphatically  say  they  are  not,  and  that  keepers  of  saich 
dives    should    be    made    to    understand    by    the    Authorities  that  they 
cannot    exist.     Give     mo    reasonable     assistance,   say     one     police  officer 
made     up     of     the     hest     material     and     character,     to     each      1,000 
of  a  population,  backed  up  by  the  right  class  of  citif^ens,  and  T  will  check, 
prevent,  and  stamp  out  such  crime  and  the  existence  of  any  "Red  Light* 
District,"  otherwise  I  would  not  consider  that  I  was  fit  for  my  job,  and 
this  should  be  the  consideration  of  every  police  officer.     There  is  the  Law 
laid  down  in  the  Criminal  Code,  and  it  is  up  to  the  Chief  Constable  and 
liis  officers  to  enforce  it — I  consider  an  omission  in  this  respect  a  serious 
neglect  of  duty.    I  would  refer  to  Judge  Robson's  decision  as  to  the  segre- 
gation of  vice  in  the  city  of  Winnipeg,  when  he  says,  "Nowhere  can  there 
be  found  any  suggestion  of  authority  in  Police  Commissioners  or  any  mem- 
ber of  a  police  force  for  withholding  the  enforceTnent  of  any  law  in  any 
area  against  any  class  of  offenders." 

I  would  say  here  that  our  Chief  Constables'  Association  of  Canada  is 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  work  of  this  Association,  and  they  meet 
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once  a  year  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  police  efficiency  and  discussing 
snich  important  matters,  so  that  our  police  officers  may  be  men  of  the 
highest  standard  of  efficiency. 

Healthful  recreation,  physical  exercise,  and  good  clean  sport  during 
the  spare  hours  of  the  day  or  evening,  and  proper  playgrounds  which  would 
take  boys  and  young  men  off  the  streets  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  great  remedy 
to  reduce  the  percentage  of  juveniles  in  our  criminal  records.  The  Child- 
ren's Aid  Society,  the  Y.M.C.A.,  and  tihe  societies  belonging  to  the  different 
churches  in  Canada,  supported  as  they  are  by  the  unceasing  eiforts  of  many 
men  and  women  who  are  working  in  the  interests  of  moral  reform,  are 
doing  a  noble  work  and  miuch  to  reduce  this  percentage,  and  many  a  yooing 
man  has  been  prevented  from  going  to  prison  as  a  result, 

I  have  cited  a  few  causes  leading  those  who  might  otherwise  he  re- 
spectable members  of  the  community  to  come  under  the  heading  of  this 
paper.  There  is  also  the  professional  crook  who  has  made  up  his  mand 
to  lead  a  life  of  crime,  on  whom  good  advice  or  example  will  have  little 
or  no  effect,  and  who  has  left  far  behind  him  the  better  influences  of  his 
childhood  or  youth. 

There  is  likewise  the  reputable  business  man  whom  the  desire  to  hold 
a  social  position  not  warranted  by  his  income  sometinues  causes  to  make 
a  false  step  and  thus  come  under  the  Law,  but  whose  ane-prison  life  has 
apparently  been  faultless. 

We  have  found  in  many  cases  in  the  past,  a  tendency  to  create  too 
mu6h  sympathy  for  the  professional  criminal — this,  I  think,  leads  to  the  in- 
crease instead  of  to  the  reduction  of  crime. 

At  the  same  time  I  believe  that  kindness  shown  to  such  men — even 
to  the  most  hardened  criminal,  may  have  a  salutary  effect,  and  I  hasve 
found  it  result  for  good  in  the  case  of  some  life-long  criminals:  but  1 
cannot  em/phasize  the  fact  too  strongly  that  there  is  sometimes  too  much 
sympathy  shown  by  the  public  and  some  criminal  law\'ers  towards  men  of 
the  above  type,  whom  they  know  to  be  guilty,  in  order  to  win  the  case,  and 
often  the  police  officer  who  is  honestly  enforcing  the  Law  receives  un- 
merited abuse  in  Court.  One  man  escaping  justice  by  this  means  encour- 
ages rather  than  deters  nuany  men  in  a  life  of  crime:  our  parole  system, 
I  am  satisfied,  takes  care  of  the  convict  who  sliows  signs  of  reformation, 
and  who  is  put  upon  his  merit  to  lead  a  bett-er  life. 

The  tendency  to  evil  is  tlxe  initial  impulse  to  do  wrong,  and  to  save 
the  criminal  from  evil  I  would  suggest : — 

1st,  Eliminate  as  far  as  possible  all  influences  which  tend  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Clime. 

2nd,  Prohibit  the  sale  of  literature  which  is  morally  hlurtful. 

3rd.  Enforce  the  law  in  the  case  of  every  man  who  stands  convicted 
of  having  broken  it,  making  no  difference  because  of  wealth  or  social  stand- 
ing, 

4th.  Reconstruct  the  man :  Forward  and  help  on  the  work  of  the 
Church  and  all  other  Associations  who  are  striving  to  lead  society  to  Him 
who  savs  "Behold  T  make  all  things  new." 
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Educating  the  Foreigner. 

Mr.  E.  Sweet,  Brantford:  What  remarks  I  have  to  make  are  more 
along  the  line  of  prevention,  and  I  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  behalf 
of  the  foreigner  in  Canada,  the  stranger  within  our  "gates.     I  come  from 
the  same  town  as  the  last  speaker,  and,  as  you  know,  we  do  a  substantial 
amiount  of  manufacturing  in  our  town,  and  we  have  found,  as  other  places 
similarly  situated  have  found,  that  to  carry  on  ooir  industries  we  needed 
operatives  and  we  were    not    always    able   to    get    them    from    English- 
speaking  countries,  and  we  have  to-day,  perhaps,  a  population  of  2,400 
non-English  speaking  immigrants,  amounting  probably  to  one-tenth  of  our 
entire  population.     I  should  not  be  surprised  if  you  had  in  the  City  of 
Hamilton  more  than  three  times  that  numiber.     T  liave  found  in  most  of 
the  places  where  I  have  spoken  on  this  subject  that  tbe  people  themselves 
did  not  realize  the  extent  to  which  the  foreigner  had  come  to  be  a  part  of 
the  population.     A  few  years  ago  we  found  that  our  papers  were  every  few 
days  chronicling  a  drunken  row  among  foreigners  on  this  street  or  that 
street.     The  names  were  difficult  to  pronounce  and  sounded,  as  somebody 
said,  like  a  coal  stove  falling  do\vniStairs.    We  found  also  in  some  quarters 
of  the  town  an  immensely  crowded  condition  that  could  not  be  conducive 
to  good  health  and  good  morals,  and  we  began  to  ask  ourselves  if  some- 
thing could  not  be  done,  because  the  outlook  was  serious.    These  men  come 
to  this  country  fro  mi  lands  where  they  have  never  experienced  constitutional 
liberty  suOh  as  we  have  here,  they  do  not  know  the  history  of  our  fran- 
chise and  that  it  has  literally  been  bought  with  blood;,  and  they  are  not 
prepared  to  take  full  advantage  of  our  civic  institutions.    They  are  coming 
in  large  numbers  and  are  mainly  young  men — comparatively  few  women 
as  yet.    I  think  in  our  population  90  per  cent,  would  be  men.    These  men 
come  every  little  wthile  and  want  tc  get  their  citizen's  papers.    They  want 
to  exercise  the  franchise.     They  don't  want  it  because  they  understand  it. 
but  they  recognize  that  the  franchise  helps  a  m.an  to  get  hold  of  a  job.     1 
am  sorry  to  say  that  there  is  also  reason  to  beliei,ve  that  some  of  thent 
associate  the  value  of  the  franchise  with  a  long  piece  of  paper  of  a  green 
colour.     They  have  not  been  here  long  enough  to  learn  the  real  meaning 
and  value  of  the  franchise.    We  thought  something  should  be  done  to  pre- 
vent the  lowering  of  our  civic  temperature  by  the  sudden  inrush  of  so  many 
foreigners,  that  we  should  make  good  citizens  of  these  men,  and  that,  to 
do  so,  we  miust  get  them  to  understand  our  language.     That  led  to  the 
establishment  of  our  mission  work  in  Brantford,  of  which  I  shall  say  a 
little  more  later.     Those  of  us  who  asisociated  ourselves  with  this  work  in 
the  beginning  have  found  it  necessary  to  revise  our  opinions  in  a  goofl 
many  things.     We  had  the  notion  that  the  foreigner  was  vicious.     I  am 
now  speakiiLg  chiefly  of  the  men  who  come  from  Southern  Europe,  the 
Pole,  the  Austro-Hungarian  and  the  Russian.     He  is  not  vicio«us;  what 
viciousness  he  has  displayed  has  been  due  to  circumstances.     We  got  the 
notion  he  was  uncleanly  because  they  herded  together  and  their  beds  never 
had  a  chance  to  get  cold  because  when  the  night  shift  went  out  the  day 
shift  went  in,  but  that  was  also  the  result  of  circumistances.    They  had  to 
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eat  and  drink  and  had  to  communicate  with  people  who  could  not  speak 
their  own  langnage.     The  men  who  brought  their  wives  with  them  kept 
boarding-houses.     The  number  of  boarding-houses  where  their  language^ 
was  spoken  was  not  equal  to  the  demand.     There  were  comparatively  few 
places  to  which  they  could  go,  and  they  were  compelled  to  herd  together, 
they  also  had  trouble  in  buying  or  renting  property  on  account  of  the 
prejudice  against  them  which,  I  mjay  say,  still  exists,  but  will  pass  away. 
We  thofught  they  were  hard  drinkers.     They  know  very  little  about  total 
abstinence,  but  they  are  not  addicted  to  drink.     I  don't  know  of  any  at 
present  who  may  be  called  habitual  drunkards.     We  thought  they  were 
ignorant.    I  want  to  tell  you  that  my  experience  is  that  they  are  far  better 
educated  than  the  average  Englisli-speaking  laboring  man;  and,  as  for 
orderliness,  I  may  say  that  I  knew  something  of  "Corktown"  in  the  Hamil- 
ton of  long  ago.     I  haive  seen  a  great  deal  more  disorder  in  "Corktown" 
than  in  the  foreign  quarters  in  Brantford.     We  found  these  things.  What 
did  we  do?    We  decided  we  would  secure  the  co-operation  of  as  many  of 
the     churches     as     we     could,     and     I     am     pleased     to     say     we     got 
the     co-operation     of     practically     all     the     Churches  in     contributions 
to    the    maintenance    and    upkeep    of    our    mission.      We    secured  the 
services    of     a     man     who     could     speak    many    languages.       We    had 
about     eighteen     languages    to     cope    with.      The     man    we    have     at 
present  speaks  about  nine  languages  and   his   wife   speaks  three  or  four 
more.    They  have  certainly  a  great  variety  between  them.    We  decided  we 
would  open  a  room  for  a  sort  of  club-room  twice  in  the  week  and  provide 
simple  games  so  that  the  men  would  be  taken  off  the  streets  and  kept  away 
from  the  saloon,  and  they  could  come  there  and  have  a  social  time  outside 
of  their  boarding-houses.    For  one  night  in  the  week  we  would  have  school 
— teach  them  elementary  English.     We  have  not  sought  to  go  very  deeply 
into  that  matter,  but  simply  to  give  them  a  working  knowledge  of  the  Eng- 
lish language.     Then  we  decided  we  would  have  a  meeting  on  the  Sunday 
evening  as  well,  at  which  the  language  would    still    be    taught,    but    we 
thought  there  was  no  purer  well  of  English  undefiled  than  the  English 
Bible  itself,  and  that  by  teaching  them  English  by  that  mediumi  we  should 
be  teaching  them  good  morals  as  well  as  good  Englisli,  and  the  result  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  good.     We  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  what  \ve 
wanted,  for  the  Bible  Society  can  supply  the  scriptures  in  all  these  lan- 
guages.   So  the  work  has  gone  on,  for  some  four  or  five  years  now  we  have 
carried  it  on,  and  I  would  like  to  say  that  it  would  not  have  been  possible 
but  for  the  personal  touch.     We  have  been  able  to  secure  the  co-operation 
of  some  of  our  most  prominent  business  men — not  only  on  the  subscrip- 
tion list — but  they  hawe  come  themselves  into  the  school  and  sat  down; 
around  the  table  night  after  night  and  taught  the  English  language  and 
good  citizenship.    These  new  citizens  have  shown  a  great  deal  of  gratitude 
and  a  wonderful  aptitude  to  learn,  and  the  work  has  been  the  most  satis- 
factory work  I  have  ever  had  anything  to  do  with.    I  think  it  is  high  time 
you  had  it  in  Hamilton  if  you  have  not  already  got  it,  and  that  it  should 
be  carried  on  interdenominationally  as  I  have  outlined,  so  as  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  men  of  all  classes.    What  has  been  the  result?    First  of  all 
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there  has  been  iinprovement  in  the  personal  habite  of  these  men.  In  the 
earlier  days,  when  you  opened  the  door  of  the  mission  the  foul  air  was 
almost  unendurable.  They  did  not  realize  that  water  was  cheap.  We  gave 
tliem  talks  along  that  line,  and  'the  improvement  has  been  most  marked. 
They  used  to  oome  with  untidy  clothing  and  unclean  linen.  One  of  the 
young  men  in  my  class  last  night  had  on  a  nice  serge  suit  and  a  neat  tie 
and  was  quite  dresised  up.  He  was  a  moulder,  and  I  thought,  as  a  matter 
of  curiosity,  I  would  take  a  look  at  his  finger-nails,  and  I  found  them  quite 
clean.  I  think  our  native  working  men  are  losing  their  prejudice  against 
these  men,  for  they  find  that  with  improved  standard  of  living  they  want 
more  wages,  and  that  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  get  them  educated  as  soon  as 
possible.  There  is  also  less  herding  and  over-crowding;  the  men  are  in- 
dustriotus  and  thrifty.  Many  of  them  are  putting  their  savings  into  real 
estate  and  getting  homes  of  their  own. 

The  foreigner  is  ceasing  to  be  prominent  in  the  police  court:  he  is 
learning  that  the  law  exists  for  his  protection  and  that  the  policeman  is 
not  his  enemy  but  his  friend.  The  mission  has  been  of  material  assistance 
to  the  civic  authorities  in  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  and  the  re- 
ports of  the  Chief  of  Police  bear  testimony  to  that  fact. 

In  speaking  of  those  who  teach  in  the  school,  I  fear  that  I  left  the  im- 
pression that  it  was  done  wholly  by  the  business  men.  It  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  for  the  most  part  it  has  been  done  by  a  number  of  self- 
sacrificing,  devoted  women,  assisted  by  the  men,  all  working  under  the 
direction  of  the  missionary  and  his  wife.  We  have  found  it  an  advantage 
to  bring  in  some  public  school  teachers  of  late  and  pay  them  for  their  ser- 
vices. They  teach  one  night  in  the  week  at  a  nominal  remiuneration  and 
on  Sunday  give  their  services  free.  These  teachers  are  paid  out  of  the 
mission  funds.  We  have  been  told  that  there  is  no  power  under  the  School 
Law  to  pay  them  out  of  public  funds.  If  so,  I  think  it  is  time  something 
was  done  to  extend  the  powers  of  the  school  board  to  undertake  this  class 
of  work,  for  to  my  mind  it  will  materially  help  to  solve  the  problem  of 
the  foreigner  in  our  midst. 

If  anything  I  have  said  is  of  assistance  to  anyone  here  I  shall  be  glad. 
It  has  been  a  privilege  to  help  in  this  good  cause.  It  has  paid  the  best  of 
any  work  I  have  ever  had  any  connection  with,  and  I  can  heartily  reoom>- 
mend  it  to  all  of  you. 
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THE  DliUNKAKD. 
By  Ben.  H.  Spence,  Secretaky  of  the  Dominion  Alliance. 

One  of  the  saddest  sights  in  Grod's  world  is  a  drunken  man.  No  one  is 
there  who  needs  sympathy  more,  yet  how  do  we  treat  him?  If  with  pity^ 
at  all  then  of  the  kind  that  is  largely  commingled  with  contempt.  More 
generally,  however,  he  is  treated  with  abuse  or  ridicule,  if  not  with  smug 
indifference. 

This  general  personal  attitude  is  reflected  in  our  law.  No  class  is  more 
inhumanly  treated.  Our  method  of  dealing  with  drunkards  is  a  relic  of 
barbarism. 

Here  is  a  poor  fellow,  his  self-control  gone;  physically,  mentally,  and 
morally  diseased;  needing  sympathy  and  practical  aid,  more,  probably 
than  any  other  living  being;  but  our  fastidious  sight  must  not  be  offended 
by  him,  therefore, — "A  dollar  and  costs,  or  thirty  days." 

Damnable,  is  not  too  strong  a  term  to  apply  to  such  a  method.  Indeed, 
my  limited  vocabulary  cannot  properly  characterize  it. 

•Tust  here  let  me  interject  a  word  about  newspaper  reports  of  police- 
court  proceedings.  Some  of  these  are  a  disgrace  to  journalism  as  well  as 
being  brutally  callous.  Smart  cub  reporters  try  to  appear  clever  and  witty 
by  writing  "racy"  descriptions  of,  and  comment  upon,  magisterial  action  in 
some  cases,  and  thus  make  our  court  procedure  appear  to  be  a  burlesque 
of  justice. 

Not  only  is  our  method  of  dealing  with  inebriates  cruel,  harsh,  and 
barbaric,  but  it  is  also  foolish  and  expensive,  and  entails  much  unnecessary 
suffering  upon  the  victims  and  others. 

A  case  in  point:  just  the  other  day,  I  received  a  pitiful  letter  from  a 
woman  in  an  Ontario  village.  Her  husband  had  been  put  upon  the  inter- 
dict list,  but  continued  to  get  liquor.  She  complained  to  the  magistrate. 
He  asked  her  to  let  him  know  the  next  time  her  husband  obtained  liquor. 
Shortly  after  this  the  man  got  drunk  again.  This  time  the  liquor  was  fur- 
nished him  by  the  village  constable.  The  case  came  before  the  magistrate. 
The  poor  drunkard  was  fined  $10.00  which  the  suffering  wife  had  to  pay, 
and  the  man  who  supplied  him  the  liquor  is  still  the  village  constable. 

Our  method,  or  lack  of  method,  is  foolish,  because  it  is  in  no  sense  re- 
medial, but,  indeed,  rather  aggravates  the  difficulty.  It  is  expensive  be- 
cause it  adds  to  the  State  outlay  for  the  keeping  of  the  drunkard,  the  cost 
1o  the  community  .for  the  sustaining  of  those  dependent  upon  him  by  char- 
ity, in  addition  to  the  continued  and  increasing  waste  of  the  money  spent 
for  liquor. 

That  it  is  cruel  to  the  victim  is  obvious,  and  all  know  of  the  suffering 
entailed  to  wife  and  family,  not  only  through  drunkenness,  but  through  the 
State  method  of  punishment  for  it. 

I  need  not  speak  of  the  great  extent  of  this  evil.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  last  published  criminal  statistics  give  the  convictions  for  drunkenness 
in  Canada  for  the  year  1909  as  31,105.  The  convictions  for  all  other  of- 
fences were  62,748.  So  high  an  authority  as  Sir  Oliver  Mowat  said  that 
three-quarters  of  our  crime  is  due  to  intemperance.     This  means  that  in 
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the  year  1909  there  was  a  total  of  78,166  persons  convicted  for  offences 
directly  due  to  intemperance. 

In  Ontario  alone,  there  were  10,035  convictions  for  drunkenness.  Of 
these  555  were  of  women,  and  only  114  were  committed  to  jail  without 
the  option  of  a  fine. 

These  figures,  of  course,  have  only  references  to  the  grosser  cases.  Many 
dipsomaniacs  do  not  figure  in  our  police  court  records.  Probably  these 
woidd  more  than  balance  those  who  are  recidivists. 

Competent  authorities  estimate  that  at  present  97  per  cent,  to  98  per 
cent,  of  all  persons  who  become  drunkards  die  drunkards  or  become  in- 
mates of  an  asylum. 

Of  course,  all  drunkards  are  inebriates,  but  all  inebriates  are  not  drunk- 
ards, that  is,  they  do  not  get  drunk,  but  they  do  suffer  physically,  mentally 
and  morally  from  indulgence  in  strong  drink. 

I  need  not  speak  here  of  the  responsibility  of  the  State  for  inebriety 
because  of  the  licensing  of  the  sale  of  intoxicants,  although,  as  you  may 
imagine,  I  have  strong  feelings  upon  that  point.  The  questions  for  us  to 
consider  and  to  which  I  ask  your  attention  are: 

Can  the  drunkard  be  reformed? 

Will  he  stay  reformed? 

Will  it  pay  to  reform  him? 

How  can  reformation  be  accomplished? 

Briefly,  my  answer  would  be :  he  can  be  reformed  so  as  to  stay  re- 
formed.    It  would  be  profitable  and  possible  to  do  this. 

Let  us,  however,  take  these  questions  up  in  detail. 

Can  the  drunkard  be  reformed?  In  our  own  personal  experience  we 
probably  each  know  of  men  who  have  been  drunkards  and  who  have  been 
reformed,  but  our  further  experience  is  a  saddening  one,  for  we  know  only 
too  well  how  often  the  reformation  is  only  temporary.  Each  one  of  us  can 
probably  count  on  the  fingers  of  our  hands  the  persons  whom  we  have 
known  to  be  inebriates  and  who  have  reformed  and  who  have  STAYED 
REFOEMED. 

One  reason  for  this  is  because  of  a  lack  of  proper  treatment  and  insuf- 
ficient information  regarding  the  real  character  of  inebriety. 

R.  W.  Branthwaite,  Britisih  Government  Inspector,  under  the  Inebriate 
Act,  in  his  report  of  July,  this  year,  says:  "The  writer,  after  thirty  ye.-irs' 
experience  with  inebriates,  embracing  a  knowledge  of  some  10,000  cases, 
does  not  know  a  single  instance  where  a  typical  inebriate,  who  has  become 
sober  has  remained  sober  as  a  moderate  drinker.  All  who  have  remained 
sober  have  avoided  alcohol  altogether,  all  who  have  touched  alcohol  have 
become  drunken  again.  In  many  cases  years  have  elapsed,  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  for  abatement  in  virulence,  without  any  sign  of 
modification  in  the  tendency.  Eor  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  has 
just  submitted  himself  for  treatment  a  second  time,  eighteen  years'  tee- 
totalism  intervened  between  the  cessation  of  his  former  drunken  habits  and 
a  recent  attempt  at  moderate  drinking,  which  failed  so  miserably  that  early 
reversion  to  drunkenness  followed  a  few  days'  indulgence.  In  the  sense 
in  which  we  now  use  the  word,  once  an  inebriate  always  an  inebriate,  is 
an  indisputable  truism ;  but,  fortunately,  only  a  truism  in  that  one  senpe. 
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An  othtTwige  hopeless  position  is  relieved- by  the  possibility  of  that  seeming 
jaradox — "A  teetotal  inebriate." 

Too  many  there  are,  who,  having  acquired  the  liquor  habit  and  having, 
lis  they  think,  ridden  themselves  of  it,  are  tempted  to  again  indulge,  and 
then  the  last  condition  becomes  worse  than  the  first. 

When,  however,  we  come  to  the  scientific  treatment  of  inebriates  in 
properly  equipped  institutions,  we  find  that  results  are  most  encouriiging. 
In  the  19th  annual  report  of  the  Trustees  of  Foxboro,  Mass.,  State  Hospital 
for  Inebriates,  we  learn  that  during  the  preceding  tliirty  months  there 
were  777  new  admissions  to  the  hospital.  321  of  these  were  classed  r.s 
favorable;  453  as  unfavorable.  Of  the  777  cases,  630  had  left  the  hospital. 
43  had  been  given  employment  at  various  times.  104  still  remained.  Of 
those  discharged,  after  history  could  not  be  obtained  for  209.  Of  the  bal- 
ance, 120  remained  abstinent  since  their  discharge,  90  had  much  improved 
and  were  earning  their  livelihood,  152  were  unimproved,  24  escaped,  24 
Vi-ere  insane  when  discharged,  and  11  died.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  49 
ptr  cent,  of  the  traceable  cases  were  either  entirely  cured  or  much  improved. 

Other  institutions  give  like  hopeful  reports. 

Will  it  pay  to  try  to  reform  inebriates? 

Will  it  pay?     Surely  any  man  is  worth  more  sober  than  drunk. 

To  consider  this  question  fairly  we  must  reckon  upon  the  saving  of  the 
waste  that  is  now  caused  by  inebriety.  There  is  the  outlay  for  liquor,  the 
loss  in  production,  the  loss  of  business,  the  outlay  for  charity  to  families 
of  drunkards ;  but  this  we  have  not  time  to  go  into  in  detail  now,  neither 
is  it  necessary  for  our  present  purpose  that  we  do  so. 

It  would  be  diflBcult,  perhaps,  to  figure  out,  as  some  would  try  to  do, 
that  in  a  properly  conducted  institution  inebriates  could  be  made  to  pay 
a  large  proportion  of  their  own  expenses,  hut  certainly  the  expense  of  up- 
keep is  not  so  great  as  to  hinder  action. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  average  working  man  produces  annually  at 
least  enough  to  maintain  himself,  and  to  add  $500.00  to  the  worth  of  the 
country.  There  is  no  reason  why,  in  a  properly  equipped  institution  a 
man's  producing  power  should  be  materially  less  than  elsewhere.  We 
would  expect  it  to  be  greater. 

If,  then,  the  waste  is  stopped  and  the  waster  becomes  a  producer,  the 
process  will  show  an  enormous  net  profit.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
recognized  tliat  the  State  would  incur  considerable  preliminary  expense  to 
insure  this  ultimate  profitable  result. 

We  must  also  he  prepared  to  answer  the  question:  How  much  is  a  man 
worth  ?  What  price  are  we  prepared  to  put  upon  manliood  or  to  pav  for 
manhood  ? 

The  great  practical  question  for  us  this  afternoon,  however,  is  to  con- 
sider:   How  could  reformation  be  accomplished? 

Believing  as  I  dd.  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  me  in  justice  to  my 
feubject,  or  myself,  to  fail  to  point  out  the  necessity  for  stopping  the  manu- 
facture of  drunkards.    Archbishop  Ireland  has  said : 

''It  is  mockery  to  ask  us  to  put  down  drunkenness  by  moral  and  relig- 
ious means,  when  the  Legislature  facilitates  the  multiplication  of  incite- 
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ments  to  intemperance  on  every  side.  You  might  as  well  call  upon  me  as 
the  captain  of  a  sinking  ship,  and  say:  'Why  don't  you  pump  the  water 
out?'  when  you  are  scuttling  the  ship  in  every  direction.  If  you  will  cut 
off  the  supply  of  temptation,  1  will  he  bound  by  the  help  of  God  to  convert 
drunkards,  but  until  you  have  taken  away  this  perpetual  supply  of  intoxi- 
cating drink  Ave  never  can  cultivate  the  fields." 

It  is  coming  to  be  conceded,  moreover,  that  there  had  been  a  very  wide 
popular  misconception  ni  regard  to  liereditary  alcoholic  taint.  The  gen- 
eral modern  opinion  is  that  the  desire  to  enjoy  the  feeling  of  intoxication 
is  always  acquired  by  experience:  that  no  such  desire  can  exist  antecedent 
to  practical  acquaintance  with  the  sensation  resulting  from  excessive  in- 
dulgence. There  may  be  transmitted  from  parent  to  child  a  peculiarity 
which  renders  inebriety  probable,*  but  not  necessarily  heredity  of  drunk- 
enness. There  may  be  such  physical  or  nervous  condition  as  to  render  a 
person  particularly  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  liquor,  and  when  once  he 
indulges  the  desire  created  becomes  of  compelling  force.  We  should,  there- 
fore, continually  aim  at  creating  such  community  conditions  as  will  make 
it  easy  for  men  to  keep  sober  and  hard  for  men  to  get  drunk. 

Speaking  of  heredity,  Mr.  Branthwaite,  whom  I  have  already  quoted, 
says : 

"There  is  a  sort  of  triangular  reciprocity  between  all  forms  of  mental 
defect,  epilepsy,  and  habitual  drunkenness.  The  epileptic  may  produce 
mentally  defective  or  inebriate  children ;  tlie  mentally  defective  person,  in- 
ebriate or  epileptic  children;  and  the  inebriate  epileptic  or  mentally  de- 
fective children.  Instances  of  this  interchange  are  repeatedly  before  us. 
In  these  circumstances  it  is  probable  that  the  inebriate  peculiarity  is  mere- 
ly a  variance  of  a  morbid  .«train — a  neurosis  that  needs  little  in  the  way  of 
inodifving  circumstances  to  determine  its  character  in  one  or  other  direc- 
tion."^ 

Xow  the  bar  and  the  treating  system  are  the  greatest  modern  conduce- 
nient  to  intemperance.  Bar-rooms  are  drunkard  factories  and  we  must,  as 
intelligent  men,  strive,  not  only  to  save  those  who  are  down,  but  to  prevent 
<thers  from  falling. 

In  this  connection  the  old  illustration  of  the  test  of  sanity  used  in  a 
certain  asylum  is  particularly  A])i.  In  this  institution  the  person  to  be 
tested  was  taken  into  a  room  where  a  running  tap  was  overflowing  a  basin. 
He  was  given  a  mop  and  pail  and  set  at  cleaning  up  the  muss  upon  the 
floor.  If,  before  commencing  operations,  he  turned  off  the  tap,  it  was  con- 
sidered there  was  hope  for  his  recovery.  If  he  went  on  mopping  the  floor 
regardless  of  the  running  tap,  he  was  considered  a  tit  and  proper  person 
to  be  received  in  the  insane  ward. 

If  we  are  wise  we  will  try  not  only  to  clear  up  the  wreckage  and  wastage 
caused  by  the  liquor  trafTic,  but  also  to  close  up  the  institutions  that  are 
every  day  pouring  into  our  land  that  wreckage  and  waste. 

Some  say,  "You  cannot  make  men  sober  by  Act  of  Parliament."  Per- 
haps not,  but,  as  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  once  said.  "You  can  give  the 
y)Ower  to  make  men  sober,  and  you  can  do  so  by  .'\ct  of  Parliament."  One 
of  these  ways  i^  by  .sriving  Ilie  man  who  is  the  slave  of  appetite,  scientific 
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treatment  which  will  eradicate  to  some  extent  that  taint  and  restore  to  the 
patient  the  power  of  self-control. 

In  my  opinion  there  should  be  adequate  institutional  accommodation 
for  every  citizen  who  is  an  inebriate,  and  there  should  be  legal  means  of 
compelling  residence  of  those  who  will  not  voluntarily  submit  themselves 
to  the  necessary  restraint. 

There  are  generally  persons  ready  to  provide  for  those  who  are  willing 
to  pay,  but  where  the  institution  is  run  on  purely  voluntary  lines  there  can- 
not be  the  necessary  discipline.  Only  in  Government  institutions  can  there 
be  tlip  necessary  discipline  exercised.  In  this  Province,  so  far,  we  have  ah- 
solutely  no  provision  .  for  the  destitute  until  they  become  criminal,  and  that 
ju'ovision  has  practically  been  without  reformatory  objects. 

It  must  further  be  recognized  that  the  success  or  failure  of  effort 
along  this  line  depends  upon  the  early  application  of  remedial  measures. 

Our  energy  should  be  directed  to  save  the  best,  not  the  worst,  material. 

In  this  connection  I  am  strongly  convinced  of  the  great  benefit  that 
would  be  derived  from  scientific  temperance  teaching  in  our  public  schools. 
Il  seems  to  me  that  it  is  of  inestimable  importance  that  the  children  grow- 
ing up  in  our  land  should  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  dangers  with  which 
they  vrill  be  menaced  and  the  actual  facts  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  alcohol 
upon  the  human  system.  To  let  children,  in  this  land  of  ours,  grow  up  in 
ignorance  of  these  facts  and  through  that  ignorance  become  degraded  and 
debauched  is  a  crime  against  civilization. 

But  to  deal  with  the  inebriate: 

Government  institutions  should  be  organized  so  as  to  permit  of  the 
treatment  of  voluntary  patients  as  well  as  the  commitment  of  persons  who 
need  treatment  by  magistrates  upon  indeterminate  sentence. 

In  the  State  of  ISTew  York  a  bill  has  recently  been  passed  which  is  in 
some  respects  model  legislation,  and  steps  have  been  taken  to  make  it  ef- 
fective. 

This  bill  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of  inebriety,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  reception  hospital  within  the  city,  and  of  a  hospital  and 
industrial   colony  without  the  city. 

The  Board  shall  consist  of  seven  members;  five  appointive,  of  whom 
two  shall  be  physicians ;  and  two  ex-officio,  namely,  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Charities  and  the  Commissioner  of  Correction. 

The  Board  shall  appoint  a  Chief  Executive  Officer  and  a  number  of 
Field  Officers.  The  Central  and  Branch  Offices  shall  always  be  open,  Sun- 
davs  and  holidays  included,  and  in  each  office  a  bureau  of  records  of  male 
persons  arrested  for  intoxication  shall  be  kept.  When  the  police  arrest  a 
man  the  fact  of  such  an  arrest  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  ar- 
rested shall  be  reported  at  once  by  telephone  to  the  office  of  the  Board,  and 
thev  shall  thereafter  deal  with  such  person  as  they  may  determine. 

Any  person,  moreover,  who  is  adjudged  by  a  Court  of  Eecord  to  be  an 
inebriate  may  be  committed  to  the  Board  of  inebriety.  If  such  person  is 
able  to  pay  a  whole  or  part  for  his  maintenance  the  Board  may  collect  it. 
Anv  person  in  charge  of  the  Board  may  be  released  any  time  upon  parole, 
indeed,  the  Board  has  extremely  liberal  powers  in  dealing  with  those  com- 
mitted to  it. 
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Tliis  ^'evv  Tork  law  is  not  yet  in  full  operation,  but  splendid  progress 
i>  being  made. 

Thu  I'olluuing  extract,  taken  i'rom  a  special  report  of  tbe  Trustees, 
gives  tlieir  m(xie  of  treatment  of  inebriety  at  t'he  Foxboro  State  Institu- 
tion, in  Massachusetts: 

"The  methods  of  cure  at  the  State  Hospital  in  Massachusetts  as  in  the 
State  Hospital  in  towa,  the  national  hospitals  of  Great  Britain,  the  pro- 
vincial hospitals  of  Australia  and  the  cantonal  hospitals  of  Switzerland, 
rely  largely  upon  the  building  effect  of  pure  air,  good  food,  abstinence  from 
alcohol  and  drugs,  regular  hours  and  out-of-doors  skilled  labor.  Medicine 
is  given  where  needed.  But  this  programme,  which  is  followed  in  ihe  be^t 
piisons  as  well  as  the  hospitals,  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  cure  the  patho- 
logic inebriate.  The  chief  method  of  cure  of  habitual  inebriety,  as  in 
many  mental  affections,  such  as  obsessions,  hysteria,  etc.,  lies  in  arousing 
patients  to  co-operate  in  their  own  recovery  by  educating  the  will.  The 
inebriate  strengthened  in  body  by  the  change  of  environment  and  out-of- 
door  work  is  also  trained  in  mind  by  expert  neurologists  to  resist  alcohol. 
His  constructive  interests  are  aroused,  A  skilled  trade  is  taught.  Educa- 
tion is  encouraged  by  libraries,  lectures  and  discussions.  The  patient  is 
prepared  in  body,  mind  and  will  to  meet  and  overcome  the  difficulties 
which  face  him  in  the  outer  world.""  (Special  Eeport  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Foxboro  State  Hospital.    House  Document,  No.  1390.) 

The  report  of  Inspector  Branthwaite  sums  up  the  situation  in  England 
as  follows: 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  substitution  of  something  l)etter  thani 
the  short  sentence  prison  treatment  of  inebriates  hold  good  whether  tliie 
individual  be  reformable  or  not.  The  routine  of  a  prison  is  no  more  suited 
to  the  needs  of  the  habitual  drunkard  than  it  is  suited  to  the  treatment 
of  any  other  form  of  mental  unsoundness.  Continuous  abstinence  is  in- 
dicated until  improvement  occurs — not  a  spasmodic  month  now  and  again, 
rendered  useless  by  the  conditions  of  detention,  and  too  early  release  to, 
freedom.  The  inebriate  requires  careful  medical  attention,  regular  bathing, 
physical  exercise  and  drill,  with  a  view  to  the  recovery  of  physical,  as  a 
preliminary  to  recovery  of  mental,  health.  His  condition  demands  harder, 
more  continuous  and  more  healthy  work  than  is  possible  in  the  confines  of 
a  cell  or  even  within  the  restricted  area  of  prison  walls.  Either  in  the  form 
of  education,  work  or  play  he  wants  occupation  of  some  sort  throughout 
the  day,  in  company  with  his  fellows,  under  supervision  only  just  suf- 
ficiently strict  to  prevent  misuse  of  association.  Discipline  is  essential, 
but  it  should  be  the  discipline  of  army  barracks,  or  a  ship;  not  the  neces- 
sarily hard  routine  of  a  prison.  Punishment,  as  such,  must  be  kept  in  the 
background,  and  so  far  as  is  possible,  encouragement  for  good  conduct,  and 
reward  for  good  work,  should  replace  the  fear  of  the  results  of  bad  con- 
duct and  idleness.  But,  above  all,  he  requires  medical  treatment  for  his 
disordered  mental  state,  applied  as  early  as  possible  after  the  condition  is 
recognized. 

In  Ontario  the  Provincial  Government  in  1890  appointed  a  commis- 
sion to  inquire  into  any  improvement  of  method  in  dealing  with  tramps 
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and  habitual  drunkards  in  the  Province.  The  Report  of  that  Commission 
is  in  many  respects  a  model. 

The  Eeport  says: 

It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  present  mode  of  dealing  with  those 
arrested  for  drunkenness  is  not  effectual  as  a  means  of  preventing  drunk- 
enness, and  that  as  a  means  of  reclaiming  those  who  had  become  addicted; 
to  the  imposition  again  and  again  of  a  paltry  fine  with  the  alternative  of 
a  few  days,  or  a  few  weeks,  imprisonment  has  no  serious  effect  either  re- 
formatory or  deterrent,  and  a  cry  against  the  continuance  of  this  absurd 
system  has  arisen  in  every  country  in  which  drunkenness  is  prevalent. 

After  citing  the  experiences  in  these  countries  the  Commissioners  made 
the  following  recommendation: 

The  Commissioners  recommend  that  the  Government,  out  of  the  funds 
derived  from  the  fees  for  Provincial  licenses  (which  might  be  temporarily 
increased  for  that  purpose),  shall  erect  in  the  centres  of  population  one 
or  more  industrial  reformatories  for  inebriates.  Every  such  reformatory 
shall  be  near  a  city,  and  should  have  attached  to  it  a  sufficient  area  of  good 
lend  for  the  employment  of  the  inmates  in  farming  and  market  gardening ; 
it  should  also  be  furnished  with  means  for  employing  the  inmates  in  suit- 
able industrial  occupations.  While  the  institution  should  be  chiefly  an  hos- 
pital, having  for  its  main  object  the  reclamation  of  drunkards  and  the 
cure  of  inebriety,  it  should  also  be  provided  with  the  means  for  the  safe 
custody  of  such  of  the  inmates  as  may  attempt  to  escape  therefrom. 
When  the  reformatory  has  been  established  by  the  Province,  the  cost  of 
maintaining  it  should  be  defrayed  by  the  respective  municipalities  from 
which  the  inmates  are  sent. 

"That  to  this  reformatory  be  committed  all  habitual  drunkards,  that 
is  to  say,  all  Vho  have  been  previously  convict-ed  of  drunkenness  three 
times  within  two  years ;  such  other  persons  addicted  to  the  use  of  strong 
drink  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  County  Judge  may  be  reclaimed  by  timely 
restraint  and  judicious  treatment;  and  those  who  may  be  compulsorily 
committed  to  an  inebriate  asylum  under  the  provisions  of  the  Inebriate 
Asylum  Act.  The  first  committal  to  this  reformatory  should  be  for  a  pe- 
riod not  shorter  than  six  months;  the  second  for  not  less  than  one  year, 
and  the  third  for  two  years  less  one  day.  That  any  inmate  whose  term  of 
imprisonment  exceeds  six  months,  may,  after  he  has  been  detained  for  six 
months  or  more,  be  permitted  to  return,  home  on  parole,  if  he  has  given 
satisfactory  evidence  of  a  sincere  desire  to  live  soberly,  and  of  strength  of 
jnind  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  keep  his  good  resolution — such  license  to  be 
granted  on  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent,  endorsed  by  the 
inspector  of  prisons,  and  approved  by  the  Provincial  Secretary;  such 
license  to  be  revoked  if  the  conditions  on  which  it  is  granted  be  not  ob- 
served. 

"But  if  the  families  of  any  inmates  of  a  reformatory  for  inebriates  be 
wholly  dependent  on  them  for  support,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
earnings  of  such  inmates  be  paid  to  their  families ;  also  that  a  portion  of 
the  net  earnings  of  the  inmates  after  defraying  cost  of  maintenance  shall 
be  set  apart  to  form  a  fund,  out  of  which  those  whose  general  conduct  has 
8  c. 
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been  good,  and  who  give  evidence  of  being  reformed,  shall  be  assisted  in 
their  efforts  to  earn  a  living  for  a  time  after  leaving  the  reformatory. 

"That,  after  a  third  commitment  to  an  industrial  reformatory  for  in- 
ebriates, a  drunkard  again  being  convicted  of  drunkenness,  he  shall  be  sen- 
tenced to  the  Central  Prison  for  the  full  period  authorized  by  law." 

This  valuable  report,  however,  has  to  this  day  been  practically  pigeon- 
lioled. 

The  Provincial  Government  is  now  moving  in  the  direction  of  Prison 
Reform  and  establishing  Prison  Farms.  The  City  of  Toronto  has  pur- 
chased a  farm  within  easy  reach  of  the  city  where  it  is  proposed  to  estab- 
lish an  industrial  colony  for  inebriates,  and  it  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped 
tliat  practical  results  will  follow. 

If  wise  preventive  plans  are  followed,  if  wise  remedial  measures  are 
odopted,  we  may  confidently  hope  for  substantial  mitigation  of  one  of  the 
greatest  scourges  of  humanity,  a  scourge  which  Gladstone  said,  "destroyed 
more  annually  than  the  combined  ravages  of  war,  pestilence  and  famine." 

The  -old  l)arbarie  plan  of  dealing  with  inebriates  has  been  tried  for 
ages  with  no  good  result,  but  rather  the  aggravation  of  the  evil.  The  time 
has  now  come  for  a  full  trial  of  improved  scientific  methods  looking  to- 
ward the  reformation  of  the  inebriate,  not  simply  his  punishment. 

The  problem  is  here. 

An  attempt  to  remedy  the  evil  is  imperative. 

It  can  be  effectively  dealt  with. 

With  power  and  opportunity  comes  responsibility. 

I  commend  to  your  earnest  thought  the  problem  of  "The  Drunkard.'" 


A  STUDY  IN  DELINQUENCY. 

The  following  address  was  prepared  by  Dr.  John  S.  King,  of  Toronto, 
Surgeon  of  the  Mercer  Reformatory  (Women's  Prison)  for  the  past  thirty 
years;  but  at  the  last  moment  he  found  it  impossible  to  attend. 

Manv  are  the  problems,  simple  and  complicated,  but  nevertheless 
serious,  that  are  confronting  the  philanthropist  whose  purposes,  efforts 
and  operations  in  the  all-important  work  of  practical  Christianity  are 
directed  to  the  various  phases  of  public  charities  and  prison  work.  The 
existence  of  these  problems  is  mainly  due  to  causes  which  are  very  largely 
beyond  present  control,  though  the  future  should  not  be  barren  of  more 
or  less  successful  effort  in  dealing  with  said  causes.  Let  us  at  this  time, 
place  and  opportune  moment,  consider  briefly  a  few  of  the  causes  which 
merit  the  most  serious  consideration,  and  present  for  solution  very  difficult 
problems.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  any  one  of  the  various  problems  may 
advantageously  claim  the  full  time  allotted  the  speaker,  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  do  more  than  briefly  indicate  the  main  features,  which  will  furnish 
food  for  thought  or  material  for  investigation. 

Let  us  give  first  thought  to  the  criminal  problem.  What  is  the  history 
of  a  criminal  ?  Was  there  a  predisposing  cause  operating  to  make  him  a 
criminal?     Was  there  an  existing  or  determining  cause  operating?     Did 
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these  causes  act  separately  or  in  conjunction  ?    Have  these  causes  produced 
an  abnormal  or  diseased  mind?     Is  the  case  one  for  punishment,  or  one 
for  treatment?     Is  it  to    be    the    prison,    or  the  hospital?     Which  is  the 
proper  solution  of  the  problem  ?     Which  most  strongly  commends  itself  to 
our  intelligence?     Is  it  a  fact  that  the  worst  criminals  are  offspring  of 
criminals?   Think  for  a  mioment,  friends,  of  the  birth  of  a  helpless  infant 
with  criminal  parentage,  into  a  life,  with  both  body  and  soul  mortgaged, 
the  former  in  many  cases  with  the  seal  upon  it,  indicating  the  disease  of 
the  mother  that  gave  it  birth;  while  the  soul  is  developing,  it  is  constantly 
saturated  with  suggestions  which  act  as  moral  poison.     With  that  entry 
into  the  world,  and  given  a  constant  environment  of  criminal  association 
during  its  childhood  and  youth,  is  it  any  wonder  that  it  graduates  into  a 
criminal  man  or  woman,  only  awaiting  the  exciting  or  determining  cause 
for  committing  a  criminal  act?    To  what  is  the  criminal  influence  due  if 
not  to  hereditary  transmission,  combined  with  or  strengthened  hy  environ- 
ment?    Do  you  suppose  that  a  man  or  woman  of  the  criminal  class,  on 
account  of  their  six,  twelve  or  twenty-four  months'  sentence  in  the  Cen- 
tral Prison  or  Mercer  Reformatory,  become  reformed?     And  what  infer- 
ence may  be  drawn  from  the  case  of  such  who  receive  their  sentences  of 
six  or  nine  months  repeated  six,  eight,  ten  or  twelve  times?    If  it  proves 
anything,  it  proves  that  prison  life,  though  it  may  punish,  does  not  tend 
very  materially  to  reformation;  nor  does  the  number  of  criminals  decrease, 
nor  does  the  cost  of  administering  justice  and  of  maintaining  jails  and 
penitentiaries  for  incarceration  and  punishment  decrease.     And  if  rewards 
or  punishments,  or  both,  fail  to  deter  criminals  from  committing  crimes, 
are  the  methods  employed  wrong?    Does  this  not  suggest  that  the  problem 
that  presents  itself  in  this  connection  should  deal  with  causes  as  well  as 
with  resiults ;  and  that  inquiry  into  the  possibility  of  preventing  the  opera- 
tion of  causes  should  be  earnestly  pursued,  to  secure  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  question? 

As  there  is  diversity  of  kind  in  a  large  vegetable  garden,  as  well  as 
difference  in  the  dates  of  planting,  modes  of  cultivation,  duration  of 
growth  and  times  for  harvesting  or  collecting  each  and  all,  so  there  must 
be  more  or  less  difference  in  the  disciplining  of  the  individual  cases,  as 
well  as  their  educational  treatment.  This  gradually  brings  to  the  front 
another  prohlem;  if  not  absolutely  pressing,  it  certainly  merits  wise  and 
earnest  consideration  at  an  early  day.  That  problem  is  the  disposition  of 
those  who  have  been  occupants  of  prisons  and  reformatories,  and  I  have 
had  full  official  and  professional  cognizance  of  the  life,  healtb,  habits, 
weaknasses,  hopes  and  prospects  of  over  8,500  different  females  who  have 
spent  time  in  that  one  institution  alone,  with  which  I  have  been  closely 
associated. 

Mothers,  wives,  daughters  and  sisters,  do  not  assume  that  the  unfor- 
tunate of  your  own  sex,  which  with  great  diversity  of  character  and  of 
disposition,  and  Avith  varying  degrees  of  guilt  and  different  periods  of  time 
under  restraint,  are  congregated  together  in  the  Mercer  Reformatory  from 
year  to  year,  and  wrought  upon  and  moulded  into  a  new  character  by  a 
few  officials,  so  that  their  physical,  mental,  and  moral  personality  will  be 
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purified,  and  thus  remodelled  and  sent  on  their  way  rejoicing.  Far  from 
it,  for  having  satisfied  the  demands  of  their  sentence,  and  their  time  hav- 
ing expired,  they  pass  out  of  the  portals  disowned  and  avoided  by  their 
own  sex;  yea,  out  into  the  world,  passing  on  the  way  tiny  and  variegated 
flowers,  which  seem  to  look  up  as  they  cast  eyes  upon  them,  and  in  their 
innocence  waive  their  recognition,  and  shed  the  fragrant  perfumes  gathered 
froni  nature's  storehouse,  as  their  contributions  of  welcomes  and  of  good- 
will. They  look  in  vain  for  the  mother  or  sister  or  friend  of  their  child- 
hood days  to  take  them  by  the  hand,  to  help  and  encourage  them  to  carry 
out  their  well-formed  resolution  to  enter  u]>on  the  formation  of  a  new 
character  and  the  writing  of  a  new  personal  history. 

The  question  I  set  before  you  in  this  connection  is,  Do  these  facts  afford 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  practical  Christianity?  Do  the.se  cases 
prove  to  be  worthy  ones  for  the  very  best  efforts  of  the  very  best  philan- 
thropst  the  country  can  produce?  I  leave  you  each  to  judge  for  himself 
or  herself  whether  or  no  they  feel  the  call  of  duty  in  such  connection. 

Great  publicity  has  been  given  to  facts  pertaining  to  the  great  White 
Plague,  as  the  dire  disease  consumption  has  been  designated.  Its  ravages 
have  been  widespread,  found  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  world.  It  is  no 
respecter  of  persons,  attacking  old  and  young.  ,male  and  female,  of  every 
nationality.  Its  presence  is  so  widely  known  and  recognized  that  any  per- 
son afflicted  with  it  can  be  distinguished  by  the  ordinary  man  or  woman 
as  a  consumptive.  The  problem  of  its  curtailment  or  suppression  has  com- 
manded and  secured  tlie  best  services  of  medical,  municipal  and  govern- 
mental authorities  in  most  civilized  countries,  with  a  very  distinct  reduc- 
tion in  the  percentage  of  cases  afflicted  and  of  the  mortality  records.  But 
there  exists  another  plague  not  so  well  recognized,  which  I  shall  designate 
the  Black  Plague  or  Social  Plague,  which  though  it  has  not  arrested  the 
attention  of  the  authorities  as  has  the  White  Plague,  it  is  bound  to  do  so 
in  the  not  distant  future.  It  is  not  an  enemy  to  be  met  in  the  open,  but 
owino-  to  its  exceeding  virulence  and  its  extension  by  easy  contact  of  the 
occupant  of  the  car,  the  vehicle,  the  lavatory,  the  linen,  the  drinking  cup, 
and  many  other  ways,  thus  rendering  it  a  serious  enemy  to  the  most  pru- 
dent and  cautious,  as  well  as  the  imprudent  class.  Its  virulence  is  at  first 
slow  in  action,  and  of  such  a  nature  that  it  might  readily  be  mistaken  for 
a  mild  attack  of  measles  or  other  simple  affection.  It  is  exceedingly 
insidious  and  penetrating,  making  its  influence  felt  by  reaching  every 
physical  atom  of  the  body  through  the  channels  of  the  blood  circulation, 
constituing  it  a  constitutional  disease,  and  thoucrh  requirinar  much  time  to 
reach  its  most  active  work  upon  the  tissues  of  the  body,  and  though  its 
operations  may  extend  over  long  periods  of  time,  still  its  tendency  is  to  a 
fatal  conclusion.  Its  feature  of  insidious  conta.srion,  where  such  would 
naturally  be  guarded  against,  would  not  be  dreamed  of,  makes  the  dread 
of  it  all  the  greater.  Tt  is  a  fact  well  recognized  amongst  those  of  my  own 
profession,  and  likewise  among  others,  that  it  is  widespread  in  all  grades 
of  society  and  all  conditions  of  humanity,  yet  no  concerted  action  has  been 
taken  to  curtail  its  ravages,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  segregation  of  leprosy 
in  Xew  Brunswick:  the    isolation    of    smallpox,    which    is  very  generally 
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demanded  in  Canada,  and  as  is  done  to  some  extent  in  the  practical  opera- 
tion of  the  Mercer  Reformatory.  This  loathsome,  and  at  the  same  time 
horrible,  disease  has  in  some  countries  been  designated  Black  Lion,  to 
emphasize  its  destructive  power.  With  a  view  to  curtailing  its  extension, 
so  far  as  my  own  individual  effort  has  been  concerned,  I  may  state  that  no 
less  than  429  females,  who  live  by  the  avails  of  prostitution,  and  who  in 
the  course  of  events  received  sentence,  and  were  committed  for  various 
periods  to  the  Reformatory,  have  on  their  arrival  been  assigned  by  me  to 
an  isolated  ward,  designated  the  "  Specific  "Ward,"  where  their  sojourn 
was  made  continuous,  their  work  performed  therein,  their  meals  served  to 
them  in  that  ward;  the  dishes  used  upon  the  table,  as  well  as  their  cloth- 
ing and  the  bedding,  always  disinfected:  the  recreation  given  them  in  a 
separate  yard  provided  for  that  purpose,  and  no  communication  had  what- 
ever with  other  inmates  of  the  institution.  Their  instruction  and  their 
attendance  upon  religious  exercises  is  conducted  under  the  close  scrutiny 
and  direction  of  attendants  having  them  in  charge. 

The  problem  that  is  presented  in  this  connection  is  a  vital  one.  While 
so  isolated,  it  were  impossible  to  transmit  in  any  way  the  virus  to  others 
in  the  institution  or  out  of  it,  and  there  have  been  at  one  time  thus  incar- 
cerated and  placed  under  treatment  as  many  as  seventeen  in  the  different 
stages  of  the  disease,  and  in  all  some  430  cases.  The  segregation  of  those 
for  that  period  unfortunately  ceased  with  the  termination  of  their  sen- 
tences, when  they  passed  away  from  notice  or  treatment,  into  the  area  of 
city  life,  with  added  dangers  of  extending  the  contagion.  If  it  be  im- 
portant for  the  protection  of  the  ordinary  citizen  from  the  ordinary  dis- 
e;)ses  of  a  contagious  character,  such  as  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever,  is  it 
not  still  more  necessary  to  exercise  that  precaution  to  a  more  exact  degree 
in  the  case  of  smallpox  and  leprosy,  and,  if  more  important  in  the  latter 
cases,  what  shall  be  said  in  regard  to  the  peril  under  consideration?  And 
I  leave  it  as  a  thought  with  you  to  consider  whether  or  not  those  received 
in  the  Specific  Ward  should  be  permitted  to  leave  at  the  expiration  of  the 
sentence  unless  cured. 

Fathers  and  mothers  of  Christian  Canada,  shall  the  unfortunate 
daughters  of  the  people  look  in  vain  for  your  uplifting  help  to  enter  upon 
a  new  and  better  life  for  themselves,  or  shall  they  interpret  the  indiffer- 
ence aright,  and  find  their  star  of  hope  flickering,  lose  courage  and  sink 
hopelessly  towards  a  condition  of  perdition?  Shall  there  never  arise  an 
agitation  which  shall  call  for  governmental  activity  in  suppressing  the 
White  Slave  Traffic  and  the  Black  Plague  or  Social  Plague,  both  of  which 
exist  under  your  very  eyes,  in  the  park§,  groves,  gardens,  streets,  places  of 
amusement,  and  all  places  frequented  by  your  sons  and  daughters,  and  you 
remain  indifferent  to  the  risks  they  run?  Does  not  parental  diity,  as  well 
as  your  loyalty  to  all  efforts  which  tend  to  the  betterment  of  society  in 
general  and  the  preservation  and  uplifting  of  the  nation,  of  which  you  are 
an  integral  part,  demand  action  on  your  part?  I  beg  you  to  remember 
that  governments  expect  the  people  to  inaugurate  social  reforms.  These 
are  usually  brought  about  by  discussion  and  investigation  and  public  atten- 
tion, and  for  this  reason  I  have  said  what  I  have  at  this  time. 
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I  have  presented  some  of  the  subjects  which  merit  your  investigatioja 
and  consideration,  and  leave  it  with  you  whether  or  no  there  is  a  duty 
incumbent  upon  the  people  of  this  country  to  rid  the  land  of  the  influ- 
ences which  sooner  or  later  must  tend  to  corrupt  the  entire  community, 
and  possibly  tend  to  the  destruction  of  the  nation. 


CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY. 

The  following  paper  by  Mr.  McDonough,  of  Buffalo,  owing  to  his 
unavoidalble  absence,  was  read  by  Rev.  Mr.  Etherington. 

Someone  has  defined  Charity  Organization  Society  as  a  "  Society  which 
believes  that  poverty  is  a  far  different  thing  from  the  crushing  destitution 
which  destroys  so  many  families;  in  other  words,  it  believe®  that  in  desti- 
tution there  is  nothing  normal,  and  that  when  a  family  asks  for  relief  for 
the  first  time  every  effort  should  be  made  to  put  all  its  members  beyond 
the  need  of  asking  relief  again."  Organized  charity  should  be  an  effort  to 
help  people  lead  normal  lives.  The  purposes  of  the  C.  0.  S.  are  those  of 
counsel,  of  helping  the  poor  to  help  themselves,  and  therefore  giving  them 
the  most  permanent  kind  of  benefit;  and  of  disbursing  sound,  economic 
advice  to  those  who  need  it. 

The  essential  features  of  a  charity  organization  society  are:  First,  In- 
vestigation; second.  Co-operation,  and  third,  Registration. 

Mr.  Devine  says :  "  Investigation  is  an  instrument  for  the  intelligent 
treatment  of  distress.''  A  careful  investigation  will  enable  us  to  tell  the 
impostor  from  the  worthy  person:  it  will  reveal  facts,  disclosing  the  weak 
and  strong  points  in  the  various  members  of  the  family  and  in  the  family 
as  a  whole.  These  facts  will  enable  us  to  make  plans  which  will  better  the 
conditions  of  the  family.  An  investigation,  if  carefully  and  justly  done, 
will  not  antagonize  those  being  investigated,  but  it  will  gain  and  preserve 
the  family's  respect,  and  they  will  trust  and  have  confidence  in  the  one 
making  the  investigation.  We  must  be  just  in  our  investigations,  and  I 
do  not  believe  statements  sihould  be  made  in  our  records  unless  we  know 
them  to  be  true.  How  often  a  person's  reputation  is  ruined  by  a  gossiping 
neighbor  or  relative.  Our  investigation  must  not  be  one-sided,  but  it  must 
give  both  sides  of  the  story;  it  should  show  a  complete  picture  of  the 
family's  conditions  and  rePources  at  the  time  the  investigation  is  being 
made.  A  careful  investigation  may  be  the  means  of  bettering  the  family's 
condition,  as  in  the  ease  of  a  man  who  was  born  vidth  club  feet.  He  had 
a  wife,  and  two  children  under  fourteen;  worked  as  a  barber  until  his  feet 
became  s^o  snre  that  he  could  not  work  more  than  one  or  two  days  a  week; 
the  family  became  knowm  to  our  Society  through  the  Overseer  of  the  Poor ; 
Visitor  had  man  examined  by  a  good  surgeon,  and  it  was  found  that  by 
having  the  club  feet  removed  and  artificial  feet  supplied  that  the  man 
would  be  able  to  work  every  day ;  relatives  were  seen — they  had  not  known 
the  family,  and  they  were  well  able  to  assist;  a  weekly  amount  was  fur- 
nished by  the  relatives,  also  the  money  for  the  artificial  legs.  This  family 
were  perfectly  willing  to  accept  city  aid,  but  they  rather  resented  being 
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helped  by  our  Society.  Thus,  by  careful  investigation  and  following  up 
of  clues,  the  family  were  saved  from  degradation  and  were  raised  to  a 
higher  standard  of  living;  for,  aside  from  the  other  aid  furnished  by  the 
relatives,  they  established  the  family  in  a  better  neighborhood,  refurnished 
the  home,  and  gave  them  a  new  start.  The  man  is  now  earning  $12  per 
week,  and  is  supporting  his  family. 

Co-operation.  Porter  Lee  has  said  that  "  Family  co-operation  is  the 
controlling  factor  in  its  degree  of  normality.''  The  first  step  under  co- 
operation is  to  co-operate  with  the  family  and  have  the  family  co-operate 
with  the  Society.  This  must  be  done,  so  that  the  treatment  of  the  family 
will  be  such  that  they  will  be  placed  on  a  more  normal  and  self-respecting 
basis.  We  mus^t  co-operate  with  the  heads  of  the  family  by  appealing  to 
their  sense  of  duty  and  justice,  to  their  intelligence  and  devotion  as 
parents,  and  above  all  to  their  self-respect. 

We  must  co-operate  with  the  family's  church.  Very  often  this  co- 
operation will  furnish  a  friendly  visitor,  who  will  be  a  great  assistance  and 
help  in  solving  the  family's  problems.  The  church  visitor  may  brig^hten 
the  lives  of  the  memhers  of  the  family  and  help  them  to  see  their  duty. 
Settlements  are  always  willing  to  co-operate  with  a  charity  organization. 
Here  some  of  the  members  of  the  family  may  find  recreation  and  enjoy- 
ment that  they  could  not  have  otherwise. 

We  must  co-operate  with  the  school,  see  that  the  children  attend  school 
regularly  and  that  they  are  securing  some  benefit  from  their  schooling. 
The  best  method  of  co-operation  is  the  school  reports,  and  then  to  go  to 
the  teachers  and  arouse  their  interest  in  the  children.  In  the  classroom 
teachers  are  apt  to  notice  peculiarities  of  a  child  which  the  overtaxed 
mother  is  either  too  indifferent  or  too  unintelligent  to  notice.  Informa- 
tion of  this  sort  may  change  entirely  the  plan  of  the  charity  worker  in 
regard  to  the  family. 

We  all  know  the  value  of  co-operation  with  the  doctor,  with  the  Board 
of  Health,  the  District  Xursing  Association,  the  Tuberculosis  Dispensary, 
the  police,  the  judges  of  the  courts,  the  probation  officers  and  the  truant 
officers. 

Very  often  valuable  information  can  be  received  by  co-operating  with 
employers,  present  and  past;  with  the  grocer,  with  the  butcher,  and  even 
saloon-keepers  have  been  known  to  co-operate  with  the  social  worker  in  the 
most  beneficial  way.  Landlords  are  very  often  hard  to  co-operate  with,  but 
they  can  be  won  to  the  cause  and  asked  to  help  with  the  various  problems. 

I  have  left  co-operaticn  with  the  relatives  for  the  last,  because,  next 
to  co-operation  with  the  heads  of  the  families,  I  think  it  is  most  important. 
Often  relatives  are  a  problem  by  themselves,  unwilling  to  assist  because 
of  some  family  quarrel.  These  differences  must  be  overcome,  for  co-opera- 
tion with  the  relatives  may  keep  the  family  off  the  poor  books,  may  save 
the  children  from  being  placed  in  institutions,  and  may  often  prove  to  be 
of  invalua,ble  assistance  to  the  unfortunate  family.  The  following  story 
shows  the  results  obtained  by  co-operation  with  various  people.  The  family 
consisted  of  a  man,  his  wife,  and  five  children  all  under  fourteen.  The 
man  was  a  stonemason  and  earned  $3.60  per  day.     They  owned  their  own 
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home,  and  the  house  was  very  well  furnislied.  The  mother,  uukuown  to 
the  father,  kept  the  cliildren  home  from  school  every  afternoon  to  go 
begging.  The  school  principal  reported  the  family  to  us.  It  was  necessary 
for  the  visitor  to  go  to  the  home,  watch  the  children  when  they  started  on 
their  aftemoon^s  journey,  and  then  follow  them  to  the  places  where  they 
went  begging.  By  co-operating  with  the  people  where  the  cliildren  had 
called  the  visitor  was  able  to  get  the  story  told  by  the  children.  The  chil- 
dren were  not  arrested,  as  the  story  plainly  showed  that  it  was  the  mother 
who  was  sending  them  out  to  beg.  Co-operation  of  the  truant  officer  was 
secured,  and  he  had  warrants  sworn  out  for  the  arrest  of  the  parents. 
They  were  brought  into  court.  The  judge  co-operated  with  us  by  placing 
the  parents  on  probation  under  District  Visitor,  and  the  children  on  pro- 
bation under  the  Truant  Officer.  Each  week  the  Visitor  received  the  chil- 
dren's school  attendance  from  the  principal  of  the  school.  Probation  for 
the  various  members  of  the  family  lasted  for  a  year,  at  the  end  of  which 
time,  when  the  parents  were  again  brought  into  court,  they  thanked  the 
judge  and  the  Visitor  for  showing  them  the  proper  way  to  care  for  their 
children.  This  occurred  five  years  ago;  the  children  were  never  again  sent 
out  to  l)eg,  and  their  school  attendance  has  been  almost  perfect. 

Registration.  "The  Eegistration  Bureau  serves  as  a  confidential  ex- 
change into  which  is  gathered  information  about  particular  families,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  placed  instantly  at  the  service  of  any  society  or  indi- 
vidual interested  and  about  to  take  action."  It  prevents  complication, 
overlapping  of  relief  and  fraud,  it  saves  the  respect  of  the  family  and  the 
money  of  the  charities  interested.  It  is  a  great  protection  to  the  poor,  in 
that  it  will  show  if  the  family  has  been  treated  in  the  past,  and  the  method 
of  treatment;  if  these  plans  were  successful,  and  if  not,  why  not.  By 
registration  an  effort  can  be  made  to  bring  all  persons  interested  together 
to  form  a  plan  best  suited  to  upbuild  the  family. 

It  is  the  aim  of  most  charity  organization  societies  to  have  a  joint 
Application  Bureau  used  by  all  charities,  associations,  churches,  and  any 
charitable  people  who  are  dealing  with  those  who  need  assistance.  This 
"will  not  allow  the  work  to  overlap,  and  will  not  have  two  or  more  people 
working  on  the  same  case  unknown  to  each  other. 


THE  SOCIAL  PEOBLEM  AND  THE  CHUECH'S  SHAEE  IN  ITS 

SOLUTION. 

The  following  address  by  Samuel  Arnold  was  delivered  in  the  Y.  M. 
C  A.  hall  on  Sunday  afternoon : 

"  He  hath  showed  thee,  0  man,  what  is  good ;  and  what  doth  the  Lord 
require  of  thee  but  to  do  justly,  and  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
thy  God."— Micah  6 :  8. 

"Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you, 
do  ye  even  so  to  them;  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets." — Matt.  7:  12. 

"  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." — Eom.  13:9, 

These  verses  are  a  sample  of  many  that  might  be  used  to  enunciate  the 
great  laws  and  principles  which  God  intended  the  human  family  should 
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observe  and  act  upon  in  their  social  relationship  to  one  another  in  all  ages. 
The  social  problem  has  been  of  long  standing,  not  always  a  "live  topic" 
or  "  burning  question,"  'tis  true,  but  He  who  hears  the  ravens  when  they 
cry,  and  takes  notice  of  the  poor  when  they  are  oppressed,  has  taken  issue 
with  the  oppressor,  and  raised  up  mighty  deliverers  for  His  people.  Israel 
in  Egypt  is  a  notable  example  of  His  watchful  care,  and  in  His  desire  to 
prevent  similar  conditions  ever  securing  a  foothold  with  the  nation  of  the 
Jews  formulated  laws  and  statutes  which  were  designed  to  protect  the  poor 
and  needy  in  their  distress. 

But,  alas,  these  righteous  laws  and  just  judgments  were  forgotten  or 
not  observed.  The  poor  were  not  relieved,  the  fatherless  were  not  judged, 
and  but  few  pled  the  cause  of  the  widow.  Such  were  the  so<jial  conditions 
when  God  sent  an  Isaiah  to  reprove,  rebuke  and  restore  a  better  order  of 
things.  "  He  looked  for  judgment  and  behold  oppression ;  for  righteous- 
ness, but  behold  a  cry."  But  all  this  time  there  was  apparent  religious 
activity,  feasts  were  kept  and  fasts  observed  with  all  due  solemnity,  but 
not  such  as  God  had  chosen.  What  He  desired  most  was  to  see  an  earnest 
and  effectual  effort  made  to  loose  the  bands  of  wickedness,  to  undo  the 
heavy  burdens,  and  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  and  "  that  ye  break  every 
yoke."  The  hungry  were  to  be  fed,  the  poor  were  to  be  housed,  and  the 
naked  clothed.  This  apparently  was  not  being  done,  and  a  second 
messenger  was  sent.  Micah,  the  Morasthite,  was  raised  up,  and  in  his  in- 
vestigation found  those  in  the  land  who  had  waxed  fat  and  become  rich  at 
the  expense  of  injustice  to  many.  These  were  willing  to  make  great  sacri- 
fices for  religious  purpose?,  willing  to  give  thousands  of  rams  and  ten 
thousand  rivers  of  oil,  but  their  gifts  perished  with  them.  "  To  do  justly 
and  love  mercy  "  was  the  requirements  of  the  divine  statutes,  and  no  gift, 
however  great,  could  be  acceptable  to  God  where  these  were  wanting. 

A  careful  study  of  the  Prophets  ^nll  show  that  their  message  was  one 
suitable  to  the  times  and  conditions  in  which  they  lived,  and  whether  it 
was  political  wrongs,  social  injustice  or  other  forms  of  evil,  it  was  rebuked, 
and  a  remedy  suggested.  If  this  was  true  of  the  Prophets,  and  it  was, 
then  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  would  be  well  within  their  province  in 
lifting  up  their  voices  in  exposing  and  condemning  every  wrong  inflicted, 
every  social  injustice,  all  sharp  commercial  practices,  every  form  of  indus- 
trial slavery,  and  insist  on  the  prevention  of  preventable  diseases  and  acci- 
dents, the  abolishing  of  the  bar,  and  the  total  anniliilation  of  the  social 
eviL 

But  the  questions  might  be  asked :  "  Is  the  Church  not  committed  to  a 
definite  programme  along  these  lines?  Is  she  not  sympathetic  with  the 
needy  and  poor?  Does  she  not  willingly  help  the  distressed?"  The 
answer  is  an  emphatic  "  Yes."  But  the  world  need?  more  than  sympathy 
in  its  struggles,  more  than  help  in  its  distress.  The  cry  is  for  justice, 
which  means  a  proportionately  larger  share  of  the  prrceeds  of  their  skill 
and  labor.  They  are  not  to  be  treated  with  a  relief  system  that  is  to  keep 
them  dependent.  Man  is  no  longer  the  chattel,  but  man  the  citizen,  -wath 
a  birthright  which  insures  him  the  right  to  exercise  the  highest  privilege 
of  a  free  man.     So  in  any  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  poverty,  old! 
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methods  will  have  to  be  revised,  and  men  treate<i  as  fellow  men,  fellow 
citizens,  and  entitled  to  the  name  of  brother. 

But  again  the  questions  may  be  asked :  "  Is  tihe  Church  not  awaking  to 
a  keen  sense  of  her  great  responsibility  in  this  matter?  Have  not  all  our 
leading  denominations  their  social  and  moral  reform  departments?  Have 
not  our  colleges  and  universities  their  professors  of  sociology?  Are  not 
individual  ministers  making  a  study  of  the  subject,  and  have  they  not 
entered  upon  a  campaign  of  education?"  Here,  too,  the  answer  can  be  an 
emphatic  "  Yes  " ;  and  in  most  cases  their  deliverance  has  been  in  strong 
sympathy  with  the  working  class,  and  they  have  declared  the  urgent  need 
of  a  serious  attempt  being  made  to  solve  what  is  regarded  as  the  greatest 
question  facing  the  Christian  Church  to-day.  Prof.  Fisk,  of  Oberlin,  is 
rejwrted  ha^'ing  given  an  address  on  "  Theology  and  Practice  "  recently  at 
one  of  our  summer  schools,  in  which  he  said  in  part : 

"  It  is  the  day  of  social  gospel.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  coming 
to  its  own.  Men  are  broadening  their  gospel,  and  are  including  in  it  not 
merely  good  news  for  the  scml,  but  good  news  for  the  race ;  the  good  news 
which  not  only  saves  a  man  from  sin,  but  saves  men  from  suffering  and 
ignorance  and  every  moral  and  physical  ill.  It  is  the  gospel  of  clean 
streets  and  homes  as  well  as  clean  hearts;  the  gospel  of  redeemed  cities 
as  well  as  the  Heavenly  City  for  the  redeemed ;  the  gospel  of  salvation,  of 
health  for  the  soul,  but  none  the  less  the  new  gospel  of  health  for  the 
body  and  mind,  with  itis  war  against  tuberculosis,  its  fresh  air  homes,  its 
out-of-door  schods,  its  hospital  ships  in  the  'harbors,  its  city  parks  cleav- 
ing the  slums,  breathing  spaces  for  the  wornout  and  the  aged,  and  play- 
grounds for  little  children."  All  this  the  speaker  said  is  included  in  our 
modern  Christian  gospel ;  the  gospel  of  schools  in  place  of  spinning  rooms 
for  child  laborers,  of  homes  instead  of  sweatshops;  in  short,  the  gospel  of 
real  brotherliness,  as  well  as  fatherhood  and  sonship.  Such  a  broadly 
social  gospel,  touching  life  at  a  thousand  gleaming  points  to-day,  is  the 
religion  of  our  full-blooded  modern  manhood,  which  is  insisting  that 
Christianity  must  be  applied  to  life  and  applied  everywhere,  wherever 
there  is  human  need, 

A  Call  and  Challenge, 

Various  agencies  are  at  work  endeavoring  to  solve  tliis  most  difficult 
problem,  and  are  leading  the  way  in  an  aggressive  campaign  which  is  per- 
meating the  popular  conscience.  But  they  are  regarded  as  inadequate  to 
fully  meet  the  situation.  Hence  the  call  and  challenge  to  the  Christian 
Church  to  awake  to  the  realization  of  her  responsibility.  An  eminent 
Scotch  divine  who  was  on  a  visit  to  Canada  this  last  summer  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  on  the  social  question  the  Church  faces  "the  parting  of 
the  ways."    His  declaration  was  that : 

"  To-day  she  had  to  give  an  answer  to  social  conditions.  If  she  shirked 
that  answer  she  would  be  lifted  high  and  dry  on  the  great  banks  of  human 
progress,  a  derelict  and  monument  to  their  cowardice  and  apathy.  But, 
if.  on  the  other  hand,  she  answered  these  problems,  she  would  enter  upon 
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a  new  era  of  strength  and  prosperity,  gathering  around  her  all  people  and 
recognized  as  a  deliverer  and  a  friend." 

Personally  I  am  not  sure  in  how  far  the  Church  would  be  justified  in 
making  herself  an  ally  with  the  existing  agencies.  Tlie  Church  has  her 
distinct  function  to  perform,  and  has  interpreted  that  to  be  the  saving  of 
men  and  preparing  them  for  another  world,  not  to  make  this  one  better. 
But  many  are  of  the  opinion  that  her  sphere  sihould  be  much  wider,  and 
that  she  should  have  a  large  share  in  making  this  a  better  world  to  live  in; 
and,  in  her  attempt  to  do  this,  avail  herself  of  all  the  help  she  cati  get 
from  the  investigations  and  records  gathered  by  others.  There  is  no  new 
revelation  needed,  no  new  code  of  instruction  necessary,  but  the  emphasis 
should  be  placed  as  never  before  on  the  second  great  Commandment, 
*'  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  Rev.  Josiah  Strong  points  out 
clearly  the  path  to  be  followed  when  he  writes: 

"  What  is  needed,  then,  is  tlie  application  of  Christianity  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  new  social  problems.  Christianity  unapplied  is  like  water  above 
a  mill  dam  that  is  never  turned  to  the  wheel,  like  coal  in  a  mine  that  is 
never  raised  and  fired;  practically,  it  does  not  exist.  If  this  application, 
then,  should  be  made,  who  should  make  it  if  not  the  churches?" 

To  this  quotation  I  would  add  my  fervent  Amen,  believing  as  I  do 
that  the  Church  is  the  living  exponent  of  the  greatest  uplifting  power  in 
the  world  to-day,  namely,  the  Gospel  of  the  T^ord  Jesus. 

Blessing  abounds  where'er  He  reigns ; 
The  prisoner  leaps  to  loose  his  chains: 
The  weary  find  eternal  rest. 
And  all  the  sons  of  want  are  blest. 

This  concluded  the  programme  of  the  Conference. 
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